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JIN attetnpting to give ttie reader a general , but chap. 

-tolerably complete, view of the ancient biftory y^ 

of Greece, it was often iieceflary to have recourfe ihtrodtic^ 

to very obfcure raatcrials ; to arrange and combine ^*°" '*> *"^ 

the mutilated fragments of poetj and mytbologifts; thep'crOiiii 

^nd to trace, hy the eftablifbed principles of cri- "vaCon. 
tical conjedlure ^ and the certain , becaufe uniform, 
Vol. II. J3 
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6 H A p. current of human paflions, thofe events and tranf- 
IX. adions which feem moft curious and important. 
In this fubfequent part of my work, the difficulty 
confifts not in difcovering, but in feleding, the 
materials; for the magnificent preparations, the 
fplendid commencement, and the unexpeded iffue, 
of the Perfian war, have been related with the 
utmoft accuracy of dcfcription , and adorned by the 
brighceft charms of eloquence. The Grecian 
poetj, hiftorians, and orators, dwell with com- 
placency on a theme, not lefs important than ex- 
ten five , and equally adapted to difplay their own 
abilities, and to flatter the pride of their country. 
The variety of their inimitable performances , ge- 
nerally known and ftudied in every country con- 
verfant with literature, renders the fubjcd familiar 
to the reader, and difficult to the writer. Yet does 
the merit of thofe performances , however juftly 
and univerfally admired , fall fliort of the extraor- 
dinary ' exploits which they defcribe; exploits 
which, though ancient, ftill prefcrve a frefh and 
unfading, luftre, and will remain » to the lateft 
ages, previous monuments of that generous mag- 
nanimity , which cherilhes the feeds of virtue, in- 
fpires the love of liberty, and animates the fire of 
patriotifm. 
?:iibjea di. 'The memorable tragedy ( to adopt on this oc- 
iidedinto cafion an apt allufion of Plutarch), which ended 
three aas. j^^ ^j^^ eternal difgracc of the Perfian name, may 
ixxu. 3. ' be divided, with propriety, into three principal 
A. c. 490. 2L&.S. The firft contains the invafion of Greece by 
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Darius's gcncrak, Datis and Artaphcrncs, vrho 
were defeated in the battle of Marathon. The 
fecond confifts in the expedition undertaken ten 
years afterwards by'Xer^es, the fon and fucceffor 
of Darius, who fled precipitately from Greece, 
after the ruin of his fleet, pear the ifle of Salamis. 
The third, and concluding ad, is the dcftrudlion 
of the Perfian armies in the bloody fields of My- 
cale andPlatea; events which happened on the 
faaie day , and nearly two years after Xerxes's tri- 
umphal entry into Greece, 

The complete redudlion of the infurgents on the 
Afiatic coaft, prompted Darius to take vengeance 
on fuch Greeks as had encouraged and affifted the 
unfuccefsful rebellion of his fubjeds. The proud 
monarch of the Eaft, when informed that the citi- 
zens of Athens had co-derated with the lonians in 
the taking and burn^ of Sardis, difcovered 
evident marks of the mod furious refentment; 
ihooting an arrow into the air, he prayed that 
heaven might aflid him in punilhing the audacious 
infolence of that republic ; and every time he fat 
down to table , an attendant reminded hioi of the 
Athenians, left the delights of eaftcrn luxury 
(hould feduce him from his fell purpofe of re« 
venge. \ 

The execution of his defign was intruftcd to 
Mardonius, a Perfian nobleman .of the firft rank, 
whofe perfonal , as well as hereditary advantages^ 
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o n k V. had entitled him to the marriage of Artazoftra, 
ixl daughter of Darius ; and whofe youth and inexpe- 
rience were coropenfated, in the opinion of his 
ipafter, by his fuperior genius for war, and innate 
Jove of glory. In the fecond fpring after the cruel 
f unifhment of thelonians, IMardonius approached 
the European coaft with an armament fufficient to 
infpirc terror into Greece. Ihe rich ifland of 
Thafus , whofe golden mines yielded a revenue of 
near three hundred talents, fubmitted to his fleet; 
while his Jand-forces added the barbarous province 
wiioYoret of Macedon to the Perfian empire. But having 
thegreateft fteered fouthward from Thafus, the whole arma- 
2[J/ " iDcnt was overtaken, and almoO: deftroyed, by a 
violent fiorm, while endeavouring to double the 
promontory of mount Aihos, which is connected 
with the Macedonian fhaie by a low and narrow 
neck of Land , but forms a long and lofty ridge in 
the fea. Three hundred veffels were daftied againft 
^hc rocks; twenty thoiifand men perifhed in the 
waves. This difaftcr totally defeated the defign 
of the expedition ; and Mardonius having recovered 
the Ihattered remains of the fleet and army , re- 
turned to the court of Perfia, wh:re,^ by flattering 
the pride, he averted the rcfentment of Darius; 
while he reprefented , that the Perfian forces , in^ 
vincible by the power of man, had yielded to the 
fury of the elements ; and while he defcribed and 
exaggerated , to the aftoniftiment and terror of his 
countrymen, the exceflive cold, the violent tem- 
pefts, the monftrous marine animals, which dif- 
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tinguifh an4 render formidable thofe. diftant and 
unknown feJas *. 

The addrefs of Mardonitrs refcued him from 
punifhment ; but his misfortunes removed hin^ 
from the command of Lower Afia. Two generals 
were appointed in bis room, ofwhom Datis, 2^ 
Mede, was the more diftinguiflied by his age and 
experience , while Artaphernes, a Perfian, was the 
more confpicuous for his rank and nobility , being 
dcfcended of the royal blood, and fon to Arta- 
phcmes, governor of Sardis^ whofe name has fre* 
quently occurred in the prefent hiftory. That hig 
lieutenants might appear with a degfte of fplendor 
fuitable to the raajefty of Perfia, Darius affcmbled 
an army of five hundred thoufand men ' confiA- 
ing of the flower of the provincial troops of his 
exteAfivc empire. The preparation of an ade- 
quate number of tranfports and fhips of war, occa* 
ifioned but a Ihort delay. The maritime provinces 
of the empire, Egypt, Phoenicia, and the coafls 
of the Euxine and Egean feas , were commanded 
to fit out , with all poffible expedition , their 
whole naval ftrength ; the old veffels were reu 
paired, many new ones were built, and in the 
courfe of the fame year in which the preparations 
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^ Herodot. 1. vi. t. xliii. et Uq. 



' Befides Herodotus , Plutarch , and Diodorus Siculus , this expe- 
dition is related by Lyfias , Orac. Funeb. Jfocrat. I'anegyr. Plato , 
Menex. . Paufiiii. 1. x. c. zx. Juftin. 1. ii. o. ix. Corn. Nepot. 
is Milt. 
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HAP* commenced , a fleet of fix hundred fail was ready 
iXr to put to fea. This immenfe armament the Per- 
fian generals were ordered to employ , in extend- 
ing their conquefts on the fide of Europe , in fub- 
duing the republics of Greece, and more parti- 
cularly in chaftifing the infolence of the Eretrians 
and Athenians, the only nations which had con- 
fpired with the revolt of the lonians, and affifled 
that rebellious people in the deftrudlion of Sardis, 
With refpedl to the other nations which might be 
reduced by his arms , the orders of Darius were 
general, and the particular treatment of the van-, 
quifhed was Ifft to the difcretion of his lieutenants; 
but concerning the Athenians and Eretrians * he 
gave the moft pofitive commands , that their ter- 
ritories Ihould be laid wafte , their houfes and 
temples burned or demolifhed, and their pdrfons 
carried in captivity to the eaftem extremities of 
bis empire. Secure of effeding their purpofe , his 
generals were furnifhecSh with a great number of 
chains for confining the Grecian prifoners; a 
haughty prefumption (to ufe the language of anti- 
quity ) in the fuperiority of man over the power of 
fortune , which on this , as on other occafions, was 
punlflied by the juft vengeance of heaven. 
They re- Th€ Perfian fleet enjoyed a profperous voyage 
duce the ' ^o the ifle of Samos , from whence they were ready 
to proceed to the Athenian coaft. The late dif- 
after which befel the armament commanded by 
llM^rdonius, deterred them from purfqing a diredl 
courfe along the ihores of Thrace and Macedonia : 
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they deteripincd to fleer in an oblique line through c H i 
the Cyclades, a clufter of (eventeen fmall iflands, in- 
lying oppofite, to the territories of Argos and 
Attica. The approach of fuch an innumerable 
hoft, whofe tranfports darkened the broad furface 
of the Egean-i ftruck terror into the unwarlike in- 
habitants of thofe delightful iflands. The Naxians 
took , refuge in their inacceflible mountains ; the 
natives of Delos, the favorite refidcnce of Latona 
and her divine children , abandoned the awful ma- 
jefty of their temjle, which was overfhadowed by 
the rough and lofty mount Cynthus. Paros *, 
famous for its marble; Andros ' , celebrated for its 
vines ; Ceos, the birth-place of the plaintive Simo- 
nides; Syros, the native country of the ingenious 
and philofophic Pherecydes; los the tomb of 
Homer * -, the induftrious Amorgos / ; as well as all 

* The marble of Parot was fupe\ior in whjtcneCi , and the flneneCa 
of its grain, to the hard fparkling veins of mount Pentelicus in -At- 
tica ; which, from the Cze and brilliancy of its component particles, 
fomewhat refembling ialt, is called by the Italians Marmo falino. Thefc 
two kinds of marble w^re always the moft valued by the Greeks ;^ 
but Ihe marble of Paros was preferred by artifts , as yielding more 
eaGly to the graving tool, and, on account of the homogeneooftieft 
of its parts , lefs apt to fparkle « and give falfe lig:hts to the ftatue. 
The works of Parian marble , in the Farneiian paUc« at Rome , are 
mentioned by Winkelman , Gefcbichte der Kunft des Altcrthams, 
]. i. c. 2. 

' The wines of Andros and Kaxos were compared to Nectar. See^ 
Athenaens , 1. i. 

' Strabo, 1. x. et Plin. 1. iv. Paufanias (in Phocte.) (bys, that 
Climenes, the mother of Homer, wai a native of the isle 'of lot; 
end Ankis Gellint, • I. iii. aflera, on the authority of Ariftc^e , that 
this island was the births place of Homer himCelf. 

' Amorgos /was long famous for the robes made there, and 
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'P IJf A Pi the other • iflands tvhich farmundecl the once facfretf 

13^ ihorets ofOelos, either fpot^taneoufly offered the 

ufii^l ^ciciiowledgnient of tarth artd water , as a teftii 

iwody of their friehdlhip, or fubmitted, after ^ 

feeble' refiftance , to the Peffiati arms *. 

99^ Ea, The invaders next proceeded weftWard to thd 

^»»*? ffle of Euboea, where, after almoft a continued 

engageinent of fir days, their ftrertgth and nnm4 
bets, aflifted by the perfidy of two ti'aitori, finally 
prevailed over the • valor and obftinkcy of the 
Ptetri^ns '*. ' 

Invade Ai^ ' Hitherto every thing was profperous; and had 
the expedition ended with the everft^ already re* 
lated, it would have afforded juflr hiatter of tri- 
jumph. But a more difficult. talk remained, in th6 
eieciution of which' the Perfians (happily for Eu«- 
tope) ejt{)elrienced a'fetal reverfebf fortune. After 
the redudion of Eubcea , the Athenian coafts , 
feparated from that iflarid brily by thie narrow ftrait 



diftingnished by its name. Suid, ad voc. They were died red , 
with a fpecies ef lichen , which abounds, in that island, and which 
was formerly ufed by the English and French in (lying fcarlet 

• Herodot. 1. vi. c. 94f ' 

• Herodot. 1. vi. c. lOi. et feq. 

'** The prefent deplotable ftate of thefe once fortunate islands may 
"be feen in Tnurnefort, the moft learned of Travellers. Defpotifmv a 
(Rouble fupfrftition (the Grecian and Mahommedan), pirates, ban- 
ditti, and peftilence, have not yet depopulated the Cyclades, which 
^rpeorively cuqtaia three, ^ve, ten, and the Urgeft» twenty thou* 
iniT |i^4b|ti(nts. 
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oF Euripus, feemed to invite the generals (rfDaritis c u i Pi 
to an eafy conqueft. They readily accepted the .ix. 
invitation , ai the puhiffamept of Athens was the 
ftiain objed which their mafter had in view when 
lie fitted out his feemingly invincible armament. 
The meafufes which they adopted for accomplifh- 
ing this defigtl appear abundantly judicious; the 
greater part of the army was left to guard the 
iflands which they had fubdued ; the ufelefs muU 
titude of attendants were tranfported to the coaft 
of Afia^ with an hundred tfaoufand chofen infantry, 
and a due proportion of horfe, thfc Perfian gcne^ 
rals fet fail from Euboea, and fafely arrived on the 
Marathonian shore , a diftridl of Attica about thirty 
wiles frofn the capital , confifting chiefly of level 
ground , and therefore admitting the operations of 
cavalry , which formed the main ftrength of the Bar- 
barian artny\ and with which the Greeks were very 
•poorly providedv Here the Perfians pitched their 
camp, by the advice of Hippias, the banifhed 
king of Athens ", whofe perfed knowledgje of the 
country, and intittiate acquaintance with the affairs 
of Greece, rendered his opinion on all occafions 
refpedable.' 

Meanwhile the Athenians had raifed an army fheAthe- 
and appointed ten generals, with equal power, nUnsukc 
<:hofeii, as ufual, from the ten tribes, into which ^^ *!,"'** 
the- citizens yfCtt divided* Their obftinate and deicnee. 

»* Thiicyd. I. ?l. c. lix. Hcrodot. ubi fopr»» 
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almon; continual hoQilities with the Phocians, the 
Thebans , and their other northern neighbours j 
prevented them from entertaining any hopes of 
afliftancc from that quarter: but, on the firft ap- 
pearance of the Perfian fleet, they fenta meffenger 
to Sparta, to acquaint the fenate of that republic 
vrith the immediate danger which threatened them , 
and to explain how much it concerned the intereft , 
as well as the honor of the Spartans , who had 
acquired juft pre-eminence among the Grecian 
ftates, not to permit the deflrudion of the mod 
ancient and the moH: fplendid of the Grecian cities. 
The fenate and aflfembly approved the juftice of 
this demand , they coUeded their troops, and feemed 
ready to afford their rivals , whofe danger now 
converted them into allies, a fpeedy and effedual 
relief. But it was only the ninth day of the 
month; and an ancient, unaccountable, and there* 
forfe the more refpefted , fuperftition jprevented the 
Spartans from taking the field, before the full of 
the moon ". When that period fhould arrive, 
they promifed to march , with the utmoft expedi- 
tion , to the plains of Marathon. 

IVIeanv^hile the Athenians had been reinforced 
by a thouland chofen warriors frona Plataea, a fraall 
city of BceotJa , diftant only nine miles from Thebes. 
The independent fpirit of the Plataeans rendered 
them as defirous of pceferving their freedom , ^s 
they were unable to defend it againft the Theban 
power. But that invaluable poffeffion, which their 
own weaknefs would have made it neceffary for 

'* Strabo, 1. U. p. 6ii and Herodot< ibid. 
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them to furrender, the protedion of Athens en- p h a F 
abled them to maintain , and , in return for this ix • 
ineftimable favor , they difcovered towards their 
bencfadonrs , on the prefent as well as on every 
future occafion, the fmcereft proofs of gratitude 
and refped;. The .Athenian army, now ready 
to take the field, confided of about ten thoufand 
freemen, and of probably a ftill greater number 
of armed flaves. The generals might certainly 
have colleded a larger body of troops ; but they 
feena to have been averfe to commit the fafety of 
the ftate to the fortune of a fingle engagement; 
neither would it have been prudent to leave the 
walls of Athens, and the other fortreffes of Attica^ 
altogether naked and defencelefs. ^ It had been a 
matter of deliberation in the afTembly, whether 
they ought not.to (land a fiege rather than venture 
a battle. The Athenian fortifications, indeed, had 
not attained that ftrength which they afterwards 
acquired, yet they might have long rcfifted the 
artlefs affaults of the Perfians ; or had the latter 
got pofleffion of the walls, the long„ narrow, and 
winding ftreets '' of Athens would have enabled a ^ 

fmall number of men to make an obftinate , and 
perhaps a fucce&^ul defence, againft a fuperior but 
lefs determined eiremy. But all hopes from this 
mode of refiftanc^ were damped by the confidera- 
tion, that %n immenfe hoft of Perfians might fur- 



" Ariftotle informs as, that this was the ancient mode of buildiny 
itt ftU the cities of Greece. ARIST. Foltt. 
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round their city on every fide, intercept their 
fupplies, and inftead of conquering them by aflault; 
ireduce them by famine. At the fame time IVliK 
tiades , one of the ten generals , * whofe patriotifm 
lind love of liberty we have already had occafion 
to applaud, animated his countrymen with the 
defire of vidory and glory. This experienced 
commander knew the Perfians ; he knew his fel- 
low-citizens ; .arid his difcerning fagacity had formed 
a proper eftimate of both. 

The Athenians were few in number, butchofeti 
men; their daily pradlice in the gymnaftic had 
given them agility of limbs, dexterity of hand, 
and an unufual degree of vigor both of mind and 
body. Their conftant exercife in war had inured 
them to hardfliip and fatigue, accuftomed them 
to the ufeful reftraints of difcipline, and familiarized 
them to thofe fkilful evolutions which commonly 
decide the fortune of the field. Their defenfive 
as well as oflfenfivc armor was remarkably com- 
plete ; and an acknowledged pre-eminence over 
their neighbours , bad infpired them with a mili- 
tary enthufiafm, which on this oCcafion was doubly 
Sinimated , in defence of their freedom and of their 
country. In their pertinacious druggies with each 
other, for whatever men hold moft precious, the 
Greeks , and the Athenians in particular , had 
adopted a mode of military arrangement which 
cannot be too highly extolled. Drawn up in a 
clofe and firm phalanx, commonly fixteen deep, 
the impetuous vigor of the moft robuft youth 
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held the firft ranks ; the laft were clofed by the B ik P< 
fteady courage of experienced veterans, whofe re- IX. 
fentment againft cowardice fecmed more terrible 
to their companions than the arms of an enemy. 
As the fafety of the hH ranks depended on the 
adivity of the firft, their united affaults were 
rendered alike furious and perfevering , and hardl3f 
to be refifted by any fuperiority of numbers '*. 



'^ The attentioa given by the Greeks to tbf relativp dfrpofition off 
the ranks, according to the rerpective Qualities of the men who 
compered them, introdiiced certain rule^ in ancient tactfci whick 
would be unneceiTary in the modern.. To convert the rear into tht 
iront, a modern army has only to face about, becaiife it it not very 
material in what order the ranks are placed. But we learn from the 
tactics of Arrian , that the Greeks had contrived three other ways of 
performing this evolution , in all of which the fame front was nni« 
formly prefented to the enemy. — The firft was called the MactttonUn. 
In this evolution the file-leader faced to the right-abont, without ftirriaf^ 
from his place; the other men in the file paflTed behind him, and,* 
after a certain number of paces, alfo faced about, and found thei^- 
felves in their refpcctive places. — The fecond was called the Crttan*' 
In this the file>leader not only faced about, but paced over the -depHi 
\>f the phalanjc The reft foilowed him , and the whole found rhei9. 
felves in the fame place fis before, the ranks only reverfed. — The 
third was called the Lacedamonian , which was precifely the reverfe 
of the firft. In the Lacedaemonian evolution the bringer-np, or laft 
man in each file, whom the Greeks called ov^xyoc , faced about, 
then halted. The file.leader faced about , and paced over twice the 
depth of the phalanx, the reft following him ; the whole thus found 
themfelves with the fame front towards the enemy, the ranks only 
reverfed. The difl^rence between thefe three evolutions ronfifted m 
this, that the Macedonian, where the file - leader ftood ftill , and 
the reft went behind *him , had the appearance of a retreat; fince 
the whole line receded by the depth of the phalanrx fVom the enemy: 
in the Cretan • the men preferved the fane ground which they ka& 
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c H,AP. The Perfians (for under the name of Perfians 
IX. are comprehended the various nations which fol- 
and of the lowed the ftandard of Datis and Artaphernes ) >^erc 
Perfians. ^^^ deficient in martial appearance, nor .perhaps 
entirely deftitute of valor, being feleded with 
care from the fjower of the Afiatic provinces. But , 
compared with the regularity of thejGreek bat- 
talions, they may be regarded as a promifcuous 
crowd , armed in each divifion with the peculiar 
weapons of their refpedlive countries , incapable of 
being harmonized by general movements , or united 
into any uniform fyftem of military arrangement. 
Darts and arrows were their ufual inftruments of 
attack ; and even the moft completely armed 
trufted to fome fpecies of miffile weapon. They 
carried in their left hand light targets of reed or 
ofier , and their bodies were fometimes covered 
with thin plates of fcaly metal ; but they had not 
any defenfive armor worthy of being compared 
with the firm corfelets , the brazen greaves , the 
mafly bucklers of their Athenian opponents. The 
braveft of the Barbarians fought on horfeback; 
but in all ages the long Grecian fpear has proved 
the fureft defence againft the attack of cavalry , in- 



ori|ina11y occupied ; but the Lacedxmonian carried the whole line , 
by the depth of the phalanx* forward on the enemy. Among the 
firft military changes introduced by Philip of Macedon , hiftoriatis 
mention his having adopted the Lacedaemonian evolution , for change 
Ing the front , in preference to that formerly ufed by his own conn- 
Crimen. , • 
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fomuch that even the Romans , in fighting againft c s A P. 
the Numidian faorfemen, preferred the (Irength of jx. 
the phalanx to the adivity of the legion. The 
inferiority of their armor and of their difcipline^ 
was not the only defed of the Perfians ; they 
wanted that ardor and emulation which , in the 
clofe and defperate engagements of ancient times ^ 
were neceflary to animate the courage of a foldien 
Their fpirits were broken under the yoke of a 
double fervitude,impofed by the blind fuperditioa 
of the Magi , and the capricious tyranny of Da- 
rius ; with them their native country was an empty 
name ; and their mhids , degraded by the mean 
vices of wealth and luxury, were infenfible to the 
native charms , as well as to the immortal reward 
of manly virtue. 

Miltiadcs allowed not, however, his contempt fmitnt 
of the enemy, or his confidence in his own troops, conduftof 
to fcduce him into a fatal fecurity. Nothing on ^**^***** 
his part was negleded ; and the only obftacle to 
fuccefs was fonunately removed by the difmterefled 
moderation of his colleagues. The continual 
dread of tyrants had taught the jealous republicans 
of Greece to blend , on every occafion , their civil 
with their military inftitutions. Governed by this 
principle, the Athenians, as we already had occa-* 
fion to obferve , eleded ten generals , who were 
inverted , each in his turn, >vith the fupreme com- 
mand. This regulation was extremely unfavor- 
able to that unity of defign which ought to pervade 
all the fucceflive operations of an army; an in- 
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C IT AV. convenience which ftruck the difcernrng mind of 
IX* Ariftides , who on this occafion difplayed the firft 
Generous Openings pf his illuf^rious ; charader. The day 
patri9driii approaching when it belonged, to him to affumc the 
4ei. / fucoeflive command, he gancroirfiy yielded his 
authority ** to the approved valor and experience 
pf Miltiades. The other generals followed this 
magnanimous example, facrificing the didlates of 
private ambition to the intereft and glory of their 
country ; and the commander in chief thus enjoyed 
an opportunity of exerting , uncontrolled , the ut>- 
moft vigor of his genius. 
Dirpofition Left he (bould be furrounded by a fuperior 
^both ar. fQj.^^ ^ [jg chofe for bis camp the declivity of a hill, 
diftant about a mile from the encampment of the 
enemy.- The intermediate fpace he caufed to bjc 
ftrewed in the night with the branches and trunks 
of trees , in order to interrupt the. motion , and 
break the order of the Perfian cavalry , which in 
'Confequence of this precaution feem to have been 
rendered incapable of adlidg in the engagement. 
In the morning his troops were drawn up in battle- 
array , in a long and full line .; the braveft of the 
Athenians on the right, on the left the warriors 
ofFlataca, and in. the middle the flavcs'*, who 

If piutarth.in Arillid. torn. li. p. 4S9* * 

" There is not an.y faiftorian, indeed, who makes mention of this 
arraugement , although , by comparing the accounts of the havoc 
made in the centre , w^ith the fniall number of Athenian citizens 
tvho were slain , it is evident that the slaves muft have been the 
gteat^ft fufferers io the action « 494 Iherefore pQ^efl « as [% filial in the 
text. ' - 

kad 
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Iia<;i be^o admitted on this occaGon to the honqt on a p» 
of bearing arxtis^ By weakening his centre, the ix. 
leaft valuable part, he extended his front equal to 
that of the enemy : his rear was defended by the hiH 
above mentioned , which , verging round to mee( 
the fea, likewife covered his right; his left was 
flanked by-a lake or marfh* Datis , although he 
perceived the Ikilful difpofuion of the Greeks, 
was yet too confident in the vaft fuperiority of his 
numbers to decline the engagement, efpccially as 
he now enjoyed an opportunity of deciding the 
conteft before the expeded auxiliaries could arrive 
from Peloponnefus. When the Athenians faw the 
enemy in motion they ran down the hill, with un- 
ufuab ardor , to encouqter them ; a circumftance 
Vrhich proceeded, perhaps , from their eagernef^ to 
engage, but which muft have been attended with the 
good confequence of fhortening the time of their 
expofure to the flings and darts of the Barbarians* 

The two armies clofed ; the battle was rather Defeat of 
fierce than long. The Pcrfian fword and Scythian g**^^*^ 
hatchet penetrated , or cut down , the centre of the battle of 
Athenians; but the two wings, which compofed Marathom 
the main ftreneth of the Gredan army, broke, P^^.^p 
routed, and put to flight the correfponding divi- a. c*49«. 
fions of the enemy. Inftead of purfuing the vau- 
quifhed they clofed their extremities, and attacked 
the Barbarians who had penetrated their centre. 
The Grecian fpear overcame all oppofition : the 
braveft of the Perfians periftied in tbe field ; the 
remainder were purfued with great flaughter ; and 
fuch was their terror and furprife, that^they fought 
Vol. IL G 
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c H k V. for refuge , not in their camp , but in their fhips. 
IX. The banifhed tyrant of Athens fell in the engage- 
ment : two Athenian generals , andabout two hun- 
dred citizens , were found among the flain : the 
Perfians left fix thoufand of their beft troops in the 
fcene of a(aion. Probably , a ftill greater number 
vrere killed in the purfuit. The Greeks followed 
them to the fhore ; but the Ijghtnefs of the Bar- 
barian armor favored their efcape. Seven fl^ips 
who rail to ^ere taken ; the reft failed with a favorable gale , 
doubled the cape of Sunium ; and , after a fruitlefs 
attempt to furprife the harbour of Athens , returned 
to the coaft of Afia '^ 
tJnexpea. The lofs and difgrace of the Perfians on this 
cd treat, memorable occafion , was compenfated by only one 
^TetL confolatioii. They had been defeated in the en- 
trians. gagemettt , compelled to abandon their camp, and 
driven ignominioufly to their (hips ; but they car- 
ried with them to Afia the Eretrian prifoners , who , 
in obiedience to the orders of Darius, were fafely 
condudled to Sufa. Thefe unhappy men had 
every reafon to dread being treated as vidims of 
royal refentroent ; but when they were conduded 
in chains to the prefence of the great king , their 
reception was very different from what their fears 
naturally led them to expedl. Whether refledion 
fuggefted to Darius the pleafure which he might 
derive in peace, and the affiftance which he might 
receive in war , from tl^e arts and arms of the 
Eretrians , or that a ray of magnanimity for once 

>7 Hcradot. I. vi. G.exi. ct fc^« 
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enlightened the foul of a defpot , he ordered the 
Greeks to be knmediately releafed from captivity, 
and foon afterwards affigned them for their habica* 
tion the fertile diftridt of Anderica, lying in the 
province of Ciflia , in Sufiana , at the diftance of 
only forty miles from the capital. There the co- 
lony remained in the time of Herodotus , preferv- 
ing their Grecian language and inftitutions ; and 
after a revolution of fix centuries, their defcendants 
Avere vifited by Apoilonius Tyaneus'*, the cele- 
* iH-ated Pythagorean philofopher , a(nd were ftill 
diftinguifhed from the furrounding nations by the 
indubitable marks of European extradlion. 

When any difafter befel the Perfian arms , the 
great, and once independent, powers of the empire 
were ever ready to revolt. The neceffity of watching vaOon of 
the firft fyroptoms of thofe formidable rebellions Greece/ 
gradually drew the troops of Darius from the coaft 
of Leffer Afia; whofe inhabitants, delivered from 
theoppreffionof foreign mercenaries, refumed their 
wonted fpirit and activity ; and except in paying, 
conjundlly with feveral neighbouring provinces , art 
annual contribution of about an hundred thoufand 
pounds, the Afiatic Greeks were fcarcely fubjedled 
to any proof > of dependence. Difputes concern- 
ing the fucceffion to the univerfal empire of the 
eaft, the revolt of Egypt, and the death of Darius 
retarded for ten years the refolution formed by that 
prince, and adopted by his fon and fucceffoi! 
Xerxes , of leftoring the luftrQ of the Perfian arms. 
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'* Ph.iloftrtt. in Tiu AfoUoi^. 
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not only by takijig^ vengeance on the pertinacious 
obftinacy of tbe Athenians, but by efFeding the 
.complete conqueft of Europe '*. We ihall have 
occafion fully to defcribe the immenfe preparations 
vrhich w^re made for this purpofe; but it is necef- 
fary firft to examine the tranfadions of the Greeks^ 
during the important interval between the battle 
of Marathon and the expedition of Xerxes ; and 
to explain the principal circumftances which en- 
abled a country, neither wealthy nor populous, 
to refift the mpft formidable invafion recorded iil^ 
hiftory. 

The joy excited among the Athenians by a vlc- 
tcfry , which not only delivered them from the 
dread of their enenbies , but raifed them fe diftin- 
guiflied pre-eminence among their rivajs and allies, 
is evident from a remarkable incident which hap* 
pened immediately after the battle. As foon as 
fortune had vifibly declared in their favor, a 
(bldier was difpatched from the army to convey 
the welcome news to the capitaL He ran with 
incredible velocity, and appeared, covered with 
duft and blood, in the prefence of the fenators. 
Excefs of fatigue confpired with the tranfports of 
enthufiafm to exhauft the vigor of his frame. He 
had only time to exclaim , in two words , Rgoiu 
with the viSors **, and immediately expired. 

It is probable that the fame fpirit which ani- 
niated this namelefs patriot, was fpeedily diflfufed 
through the whole community; and the Athenian 



.»» Herodtt. 1. ?ii. «. i. et ii. *• Xoufiri %0M|OAify« 
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inditutions were well calculated to keep alive the chip* 
generous ardor which fuccefs had infpired. Part ix. 
of the fpoil was gratefully dedicated to the gods; 
the remainder was ^appropriated as the juft reward 
of merit. The obfequies of the dead were cele- 
brated with folemn pomp; and according to an 
ancient and facred cuftom , their fame was com- 
memorated by annual returns of feflive magniH* 
cence *\ The honors beftbwed on thofe who had 
fallen in the field, refleded additional luftre on 
their companions who furvived the vidlory. In 
cxtenfive kingdoms, the praife of fuccefsful valor 
is weakened by diffufion ; and fuch too is the 
inequality between the dignity of the general and 
the meannels of the foldier, that the latter can 
feldom hope to attain, however well he may dc- 
fervc, his juft proportion of military fame **. But 
the Grecian republics were fmall; a perpetual 
rival/hip fubfifted among them ; and when any 
particular ftate eclipfed the glory of its neighbours, 
the fuperiority was fenfibly felt by every member 
of the commonwealth. 

That pre-eminence, which by the battle of Ma-r Hoii«rt 
ratbon Athens acquired in Greece, IVliltiades, by *^^!J** 
his peculiar merit in that battle , attained in Athens, titdet i 
His valor and condud were celebrated by the 
artlefs praifes of the vulgar , as well as by the more 

*' JOiodor. Sic. 1. xi. Hcrodot. nbi Tnpra. 

** rintarch. in Cimoa. p. 167- et iEfchin. advert Ctefipbont.' 
p, 301. fiiraish Us with txaroples of the jealaufy of the Greeks, left 
the £inie dne to their troof s in general should be engrofled by tht 
commandets. 

G 3. 
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CHAR elaborate encomiums of the learned. Before the 
IX. aera of this celebrated engagement, tragedy, the 
unrivalled diftindion of Athenian literature , had 
been invented and cultivated by the fuccefsful 
labors of Thefpis, Phrynicus, and ^fchylus. The 
kft, who is juftly regarded as the great improver 
of the Grecian drama , difplayed in the battle of 
Marathon the fame martial ardor which ftill 
breathes in his poetry. We may reafonably ima- 
gine, that he would employ the higheft flights of 
his fancy in extolling the glory of exploits in 
which he had himfelf borne fo diftinguifhed a part; 
and particularly that he would exert all the powers 
of his lofty genius in celebrating the hero and 
patriot, whofe enthufiafm had animated the battle, 
and whofe fuperior talents had infured the vidory. 
The name of the conqueror at Marathon re- 
echoed through the fpacious theatres of Athens , 
which, though they had not yet acquired that folid 
and durable compofition ftill difcernible in the 
ruins of ancient grandeur, were already built in a 
, form fufficiently capacious to contain the l^rgeft 
proportion of the citizens. The magnificent en- 
comiums beftowed on Miltiades in the prefence of 
his affembled countrymen , by whofe confqnting 
voice they were repeated and approved, fired with 
emulation the young candidates for fame, while they 
enabled the general to obtain that mark of public 
confidence and efteem which was the utmoft am- 
bition of all the Grecian leaders, 
whoisap. Thefe leaders, while they remained within the 
comma^nd^ territories of their refpedive ftates , were intrufted 

the fleet; 
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(as vre already had occafion toobfervc) with only chap. 
that moderate authority which fuited the equal ix. 
condition of freedom. But when they were ap- 
pointed to the command of the fleet in foreign 
parts, they obtained almoft unlimited power, and 
might acquire imraenfe riches. To this exalted 
ftation Miltiades was advanced by the general fut 
{rage of his country ; and having failed with a fleet 
of feventy gallies, the whole naval flrength of the 
republic , he determined to expel the Perfian gar- 
rifons from the ifles of the ^gean ; to reduce the 
fmaller' communities to the obedience of Athens , 
and to fubjed the more wealthy and powerful to 
heavy contributions. 

The firft operations of the Athenian armament Bedegci 
were crowned with fuccefs: feveral iflands w«re ^^^^'^ 
fubdued, confiderable fums of money were col- fuU](« 
leded. But the fleet arriving before Paros , every 
thing proved adverfe to the Athenians. Miltiades, 
who hiad received a perfonal injury from Tifagoras, 
a man of great authority in that ifland , yielded to 
the didates of private refentment, and confound- 
ing the innocent with the guilty, demanded from 
the Parians the fum of an hundred talents (near 
twenty thoufand pounds ftcrling). If the rtioney 
were not immediately paid, )ie threatened to lay 
wafte their territory, to burn their city, and to 
teach them by cruel experience the ftern rights of 
a conqueror. The exorbitance of the dem4iid 
rendered compliance with it impoflible; the Parians 
prepared for their defence, guided however by the 
motives of a generous dcfpair, rather than by any 

C4 
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t Pi k t* well grounded fcojje of refitting the invaders. ¥ot 
iii. twenty-fix days they maintained poffeffion of the 
capital of the iflanid, which the Athenians, aftet 
ravaging all the adjacent country , befieged by fea 
and land. The time now approached when Paros 
tnuft have furrendered to a fiiperior force; but i% 
was the godd fortune of the iflanders, that an ex*- 
tenfiv^ grove, which happened to be fet on fire in 
t)ne Off th^ Sporades, Was believed by the hefiegeri 
to indicate the a()proach of a Perfian fleet. The 
fame opinion gained gtound arh6ng the Parians | 
who determined, by their iitraoft efforts, to pre* 
ferve the place, utttil they (hould be relieved by the 
afliftance of their protedors. Miltiades had received 
a dangerdu$ wound during the fiege ; and the weak- 
liiefs of his body impairing-the faculties of his mind, 
^nd rendering him too feiifible to^the ira{)reflion5 
of f^ar, he gaVe orders to draw off his victorious 
troops, and returned with the whole fl^et to Athens. 

Aociiftd His condud in the prefent expedition ill coi"- 

y '^ ^"*' refponded to his former fame; and he foon expe-? 
rienced the inftability of popular favor. The 
Athenian citizens, and particularly the more emi- 
nent and illuftrious, had univerfally their rivals and 
enemies. The competitions for civil offices, or 
military command , occafioned eternal animofities 
among thofe jealous republicans. Xantippus, a 
perfon of great diftindlion, and father of the cele^ 
brated Pericles, who in the fucceeding age obtain- 
ed the firft rank in the Athenian government, 
eagerly feized an opportunity of deprefling the 
charader of a man which had fo lopg overtopped 



inies. 
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that of every competitor. Miltiades was accufed c tf a F. 
of being corrupted by a Perfiart bribe to raife the «. 
' ficge of Paros ; the precipitance} with which he 
abandoned the place, fo unlike to the general firm- 
nefs of his nsanly behaviour, gave, a probable co- 
lor to the ciccufation ; and the continual terror 
which, ever fmce the ufurpation of Pififtratus, the 
Athenians efltertaincd of arbitrary power, difpofed 
them to condemn , upon very flight evidence , a 
inan whofe abilities and renown feemed to endanger 
the fafety of the commonwealth. The crime laid 
to his charge inferred death , a punifliraent which 
his accufer infifted ought to be immediately in- 
Sided on him. But bis judges were contented with His dearth; 
fining him the fum of fifty talents ( near ten thou- 
fand pounds fterling), which being unable to pay, 
he Vras thrown into prifon, where he foon after died 
of his wounds. 

But the glory of Miltiades furvived him; and Honott 
the Athenians). however unjuft to his perfon, were 
not unmindful of his f^me. At the diftance of mory. 
half a century , when the battle of Marathon was 
painted by order of the ftate, they direded the 
figure of Miltiades to be placed in the fore-ground, 
animating the troops to vidlory: a reward which, 
during the virtuous fimplicity of the ancient com- 
monwealth , conferred more Teal honor , than all 
that magnificent profufion of crowns and ftatues *', 
which in the later times of the republic were ra- 
ther extorted by general fear, than beftowed by 
public adndiration. 

** ACchin. "p. 301. et ^olybius paffim. 
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CHAP. The jealoufies, refentments', dangers, and cala- 
IX. mitieSj which often attend power and pre-emi- 
Hit fuc* nence, have never yet proved fufficient to deter aa 
command. ^>^bitious mind from the purfuit of greatnefs. 
The rivals of Miltiades were animated by the 
glory of his elevation, not depreffed by the ex- 
ample of his fall. His accufer Xantippus, though 
he had aded the principal part in removing this 
favorite of the people, was not deemed worthy to 
focceed him. Two candidates appeared for the 
public confidence and efteem, who alternately out- • 
ftripped each other in the race of ambition, aad 
whofe cbaraders deferve attention even in general 
hiftory, as they had a powerful influence on the 
fortune /not of Athens only, but of all Greece. 
CompariP Ariftides and Themiftocles were nearly of the 
tides and' ^^^^ age, and equally noble, being born in the 
Themifto- Brft rank of citizens, though not of royal defcent, 
like Solon and Pififtratus, Ifagoras and Clifthenes, 
Xantippus and Miltiades, who had hitherto fuc- 
ceffively affumed the chief adminiftration of the 
Athenian republic. Both had been named among 
the generals >vho commanded in the battle of Ma- 
rathon. The difmterefted behaviour of Ariftides 
-on this memorable occafion has been already men- 
tioned. It afforded a promife of his future fame. 
But his dawning glories were ftill eclipfed by the 
meridian luftre of Miltiades. After the death of 
this great man, Ariftides ought naturally to have 
fucceeded to his influence, as he was eminently 
diftinguilhed by valor and moderation, the two 
great virtues of a republican. Formed in fuch 
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fchools of moral and political knowledge as then c H a F. 
flouriOied in Athens, he had learned to prefer ix, 
glory to pleafure; the intereft of his country to 
his own perfonal glory; and the didlatcs of juftice 
and humanity, evei^ to the interefts of his country. 
His ambition was rather to deferve , than to ac- 
quire , die admiration of his fello\y - citizens ; and 
while he enjoyed the inward fatisfacflion , he was 
little anxious about the external rewards of virtue. 
The character of Themiftocles was of a more 
doubtful kind. The trophy, which Miltiades had 
raifed at Marathon , difturbed his reft. He was 
inflamed with a defire to emulate the glory of this 
exploit; and while he enabled Athens to maintain 
a Juperiority in Greece , be was ambitious to ac- 
quire for himfelf a fupe^rity in Athens. His 
talents were well adapted to accomplifli both thcfc 
purpofes ; eloquent, adive, enterprifing , he had 
ftrengthened his natural endowments by all the 
force of education and habit. Laws, government, 
revenue, and arms, every branch of political and 
military knowledge, were the great objeds of his 
ftudy. In the courts of juftice he fuccefsfqlly dif- 
played his abilities in defence of his private friends, 
or in accufing the enemies of the ftate. He was . 
forward to give his opinion upon every matter <rf 
public deliberation; and his advice, founded in 
wifdom, and fupported by eloquence, commonly 
prevailed in the affembly. Yet with all thefe 
great qualities, his mind wa§ lefs fmit with the 
native charms of virtue , than captivated with her 
fplendid ornaments. Glory was the idol which he 
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e H A r. adored. He could injure , without remorfe , the 
IX. general caufe of the confederacy , in order to pro- 
mote the grandeur of Athens ** ; and hiftory ftill 
leaves it as doubtful, as did his own condudl, 
whether, had an opportunity offered, he would 
not have facrificed the happinefs of his country to 
his private intereft and ambition. 
Their ri- 'j^g difcernment of Ariftides perceived the 

danger of allowing a, man of fuch equivocal merit 
to be intruded with the fole government of the 
republic; and on this account, rather than from 
any motives of perfonal animofity, he oppofed 

' every meafure that might contribute to his eleva- 

tion. In this patriotic vidw, he frequently foli- 
cited the fame honors which were ambitioufly 
courted by Themiftocks, efpecially when no other 
candidate appealed capable of balancing the credit 
of the latter. A rivalftiip thus began , and long 
continued between them ** ; and the whole people 
of Athens could alone decide the much contefted 
pre-eminence. The intereft of Themiftocles fo 
far prevailed over the authority of his opponent, 
that he procured his own nomination to the com- 
mand of the fleet ; with which he efFeded the 
conqueft of the fmall iflands in the JEgean , and 
thus completed the defign undertaken by Miltiades. 
While he acquired fame and fortune abroad, Arif- 
tides increafed his popularity at home. The op- 
-pofition to his power, arifing from the fplendid 

*♦ Plutarch, in Themiftocle et Ariftide. 

•^' Plotarch. ibid. Herodot. 1. viii. c. Ixxix. 
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eloquence and papular manners of his rival , was c h a Pi 
now fortunately removed , and he became the ixi 
xhief leader of the people. His opinion gave law 
to th€ courts of juRice, or rather, fuch was the ef- 
fed of his equity and difcernment, he alone became 
fovcrcign umpire in Athens. In all important 
•differences he was chofen arbitrator, and the ordi- 
nary judges were deprived of the dignity and ad- 
vantages formerly r^fulting from their office. This 
confequence of his authority, offending the pride 
of the Athenian magiftrates, was fufficient to excite 
their refentment, which, of itfelf, might have 
^ffedled the ruin of any individual. 

But their views on this occafion were powerfully Ariftidet 
promoted by the triumphant return of Themiftocles Vanished, 
from his naval expedition. The admiral had ac- ixxlnf 3. 
quired confiderable riches ; but wealth be defpifed, a, c. 48«« 
except as an inftrumemt of ambition. The fpoils 
of the conquered iflanders were profufely laviflied 
in fhowsj fcftivals, dances, and theatrical enter- 
tainments, exhibited for the public amufcment. 
His generous manners and flowing affability were 
contrafted with the ftern dignity of his rival ; and 
<he refult of the coraparifon added- great force to , 
his infmuation, that, fince his own neceffary ab- 
fence in the fervicc of the republic, Ariftides had 
acquired a degree of influence inconfiftent with the 
conftitution, and, by arrogating to himfelf an uni- 
verfil and unexampled jurifdidion in the flate, 
had cftablilhed a filent tyranny , without pomp or 
guards, over the minds of his fellow - citizens. 
A/iftides^ trufiing. to the inqocence and integrity 
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of his own heart > difdained to employ any un- 
worthy means, either for gaining the favor, or 
for averting the refentment , of the multitude* 
The conteft, therefore, ended in his baniftiment 
for ten years, by a law entitled the Oftracifm 
( from the name of the materials ** on which the 
votes were marked), by which the majority of the 
Athenian affembly might expel any citizen , how- 
ever inoflfenfive or meritorious had been his paft 
condudl, who, by his prefcnt power and greatnefs, 
feemed capable of difturbing the equality of re- 
publican government* This fingular inftitution, 
which had been eftabliflbed foon after the Athenians 
had delivered thcmfelves from the tyranny of Hip- 
pias, the fon of Pififtratus, was evidently intended 
to prevent any perfon in future from attaining the 
fame" unlawful authority. At Athens , even virtue 
was I profcribed , when it feemed to endanger the 
public freedom; and only four years after the 
battle of Marathon, in which he had difplayed 
equal valor and wifdom, Ariftides , the jufteft 
and moft refpedlable of the Greeks, became the 
vidim of popular jealoufy *'; an example of cruel 
rigor, which will for ever brand the fpirit of de- 
mocratical policy. ' ' 

The baniflimcnt of Ariftides expofed the Athe^ 
pians ftill more than formerly to the danger which 
they hoped to avoid by this fevere meafure. The 
removal of fuch a formidable opponent enabled 
Themiftocles to govern without control. Army, 
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navy , and revenue , all were fubmitted to his in- c H n P« 
fpei^on. It happened, indeed, moft fortunately vL 
for the fame of this great man , as well as for the 
liberty of Athens, that his adive ambition was 
called to the glorious talk of fubduing the enemies 
of his country. The fmaller iflands in the ^gean 
were already reduced to obedience, but the pof* 
feflion of them was uncertain while the fleet of 
jEgina covered the fea , and bid defiance to that 
of the Athenians. This fmall ifland, or rather 
this rock, inhabited time immemorial by merchants 
and pirates , and fituate in the Saroaic Gulph , 
which divides the territories of Attica from the 
northern (hores of Peloponnefus, was a formidable 
enemy to the republic ; the jealoufy of commerce 
and naval power embittered their mutual hoftility; 
and as the inhabitants of /Egina, who were go* 
verned by a few leading men, had entered into an 
alliance with the Perfians , there was every circum- 
ftance united which could provoke, to the utmoft, 
the hatred and refentment of the Athenians. 

A motive lefs powerful than the excefs of repub- who per- 
lican antipathy could not probably have prevailed ^jhtViMt 
on them to embrace the meafure which they now to ana;., 
adopted by the advice of Themiftocles. There "*"* **'' 
was a confiderable revenue arifing from the filver* 
mines of Mount Laurium, which had been hitherto 
employed in relieving the private wants of the 
citizens, or dKTipated in their public amufements. ' * ' 
This annual incon>e Themiftocles pcrfuaded thena .. 
to deftine to the ufeful purpofe of building fhips of 
war, by which they mightfeize or deftroy chc fleofi 
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CHAP, of jEgina. The propofal was approved ; an hun- 
IX* dred gaUies were equipped; the naval ftrength of 
They de. ^gina was brokeii, and fuccefs animated the Athe- 
flccts of nians to afpire at obtaining the unrivalled enopire 
iEsrina of ihc fea* Corcyra formed the. only remaining 
cyr«. ^' obftade to their ambition. This ifland which ^ 
imder the name of Phoeacia, is celebrated by Ho* 
raer for its amazing riches and fertility^ had been 
ftill further improved by a colony of Corinthians. 
It extends an hundred miles along the weflern- 
fhores ofEpirus; and the natural abundance of its 
produdlions, the convenience of its harbours , and 
the adventurous fpirit of its new inhabitants, gave 
them an indifputed advantage over their neigh- . 
hours, in navigation and commerce. They, be-* 
qame fucceflively the rivals, the enemies, and the 
foperiors of Corinth , their mother - country ; and 
their fuccefsful cruifers infefted the coafts, and difr 
tiirbed the communication of the iflands and con- 
tinent of Greece. It belonged to Athens, who had 
fo lately punifhed the perfidy of ^gina, to chaftif4B 
the infolence of the Corcyreans. The naval de- 
predations of thefe iflanders made them be regarded 
as common enemies; and Themiftocles *', when, 
by feizing part of their fleet, he broke the fniews of 
• their power, not only gratified the ambition of hi^ 
Eepublic , but, performed a fignal fervice to the 
whole Grecian confederacy. 
Strength Vidlorious by fea and land againft Greeks and 

«f Athens. Barbarians , Athens might now feem entitled tp 

^' Plutarch, in Thetnift. Thucydid. lib. i. Corn. Nepos » in 
n«mSft. -^ . ^ 
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cnjby the fruits of a gforious fecurity. It was gc- o h A P»; 
nerally believed in Greece , that the late difaftet ix# 
of the Perfians would deter them from invading , ' 
a fecond time, the Goafts of Europe. But The* 
miftocles, who, in the words of a moft acc6m* 
pliflied hiftorian *', was no lefs fagacious in fore* 
feeing the future , than flcilful in managing the 
prefent , regarded the battle of Marathon , not as 
the end of the war , but as the prelude to new and 
more glorious combats. He continually exhorted 
his fellow-citizens to keep themfelves in readincfs 
for adion ; above all , to increafe , with unremit* 
ting afliduity, the ftrength of their fleet ; and, in 
confequence of this judicious advice,- the Athe* 
nians were enabled to oppofe the immenfe arma* 
ments of Xerxes , of which the moft formidable 
tidings foon arrived from every quarter, with two. 
hundred gallies, of a fuperior fize and conftruc- 
tion to any hitherto known in Greece '*. 

This fleet proved the fafety of Greece j and 
prevented a country, from which the knowledge 
of laws, learning, and civility Was deftined to flow rmm 
over Europe, from becoming a province of the *'*^^'^, - 
Perfian empire , and being confounded with the the inva. 
mafs of barbarous nations. While the Athenians *'***" °f 
•were led , by the circumftances which we have 
endeavoured to explain , to prepare this ufeful 
engihe of defence, the other Grecian ftates afford , 
in their unimportant tranfadlions, few materials for 
hiftory *\ The Spartans had long preferved art 
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CHAP* unrivalled . afcenHant in Peloponnefus ; and theii' 
Jx. pre-eminence was ftill farther confirmed by the 
unequal and unfortunate oppofition of the Ar- 
gives. Many bloody and defperate engagements 
had been fought between thefe warlike and high* 
fpirited rivals: but, before the Perfian invafion, 
the ftrength of Argos was much exhaufted by re- 
peated defeats , particularly by the deftrudive 
battle of I hyraea , in which fhe loft fix thoufend 
of her braveft citizens. The Spartans alfo carried 
on occafional hoftilities agaihft die Corinthians and 
Achaeans, the inhabitants of Flis and Arcadia ; and 
thefe feveral republics frequently decided their pre- 
tenfibns in the field ; but neither their contefts 
with each other, nor their wars with Sparta, were 
attended with any confiderable or permanent ef- 
.feds. Their perpetual hoftilities with foreign ftateJ 
ought to have given internal quiet to the Spartans ; 
yet the jealoufy of power, or the oppofition of 
charader, occafioned incurable diffenfion between 
the two firft magiftrates of the republic, Cleomenes 
and Demeratus. By the intrigues of the forriier, 
his rival was unjuftly depofed from the royal dig* 
' iiity. Leotychides , his kinfman and fucceffor in 

the throne, infulted his misfortunes; and Dema* 
ratus , unable to endure contempt in a country 
where he had enjoyed a crown , fought for that 
protedion which was denied him in Greece, from 
the power and refentment of Pcrfia. Cleomenes 
foon afterwards died by his own hand, after vainly 
ftruggling againft the ftings of remorfe , which 
Jperfecuted his ungenerous treatment of a worthy 
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colleague '*. He was fucceeded by the heroid ^ ^ a P. 
Leonidas ^ whofe death ( as fhall be related ) at ^^ 
Thermopylae, was ftill more illuftrious and happy 
than that of CJeomenes Was wretched ^nd infamous^ 
During the domeftic difturbances of Sparta , the 
Other ftates of Peloponnefus enjoyed a relaxation 
from the toils of war. The Arcadians and Argives 
tended their flocks, and cultivated their foil. Elis 
•Was contented with the fuperintendence of the 
Olympic games* The Corinthians increafed and 
abufed the wealth which they had already acquired 
by their fortunate fituation between two feas, and 
by long continuing the centre of the internal com- 
merce of Greece. Of the republics beyond the 
ifthmus, the Phocians wifhed to enjoy, in tran- 
quillity, the fplendor and riches which their whole 
territory derived from the celebrated temple of 
Delphi. They were frequently difturbed, however, 
hy invafions from Theffaly ; the inhabitants of 
which, though numerous and warlike, yet beihg 
fituated at the extremity of Greece, ftill continued, 
like the Etolians, barbarous and Uncultivated ". 
The Thebans maintained and ejctended their ufurpa- • 
tions over the fmaller cities of Boeotia , and re- 
joiced that the ambition of the Athenians, directed 
to the commtod of the fea and the conqueft oi 
diftatit iflaiids, prevented that afpiring people from 
giving the fame minute attention as ufual to the 
iiffairs of the continent. The other republics were of ^^^ g^. 
iaconfiderable, and corrtmonly followed the fortunes *<>■»"- 
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of their more powerful neighbours. The Afiatic 
colonies were reduced under the Perfian yoke ; 
the Greek eftablifhments in Thrace and Macedon 
paid tribute to Xerxes; but the African Greeks 
bravely maintained their independence ; and 
the flourilhing • fettlemcnts in Italy and Sicily 
were now ading a part which will be explained 
hereafter, and which rivalled, perhaps furpaffed, 
the glory of Athens and Sparta in the Perfian 
war '\ . 
The prepa. Meanwhile the redudion of revolted provinces 
Xeixcs fL had given employment and luftre to the Perfian 
invading arms. Nine years after the battle of Marathon , 
Greece. ^^^ [^ ^j^g fourth year of his reign , Xerxes found 
ixxiv. 4. himfelf uncontrolled mafter of the Eaft , and in 
A. c.,48i. poffeffion of fuch a fleet and army as flattered 
him with the ho]pes of univerfal empire. The 
three laft years of Darius were fpent in preparing 
for the Grecian expedition. Xerxes , who fuc- 
ceeded to his fceptre and to his revenge, dedicated 
four years more to the fame hoftile purpofe. 
Amidft his various wars and pleafures, he took 
care that the artifans of Egypt and Phcenicia , as 
well as of all the maritime provinces of Lower 
Afia, fliould labor, with unremitting diligence, 
in fitting out an armament adequate to the extent 
of his ambition. Twelve hundred fhips of war , 
and three thoufand fhips of burthen , were at length 
ready to receive his commands. The former were 
pf a larger fize and firmer conftrudion than any 

?* Dlodor. 1. xi. c« zvL ct zfii. 
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hitherto fecn in the ancient world : they carried on C H a p. 
board, at a medium , two hundred feamen , and VL, 
thirty Perfians who ferved as marines. The fhips 
of burthen contained, in general, eighty men, 
fewer being found incapable of rowing them. The 
•whole .amounted to four thoufand two hundred 
ftips, and about five hundred thoufand men, who 
were ordered to rendez-vous in the moft fecure roads 
and harbours of Ionia. We are not exadly in- 
formed of the number of the land-forces , which 
were aflembled at Sufa. It is certain, however, 
that they were extremely numerous , and it is pro- 
bable that they would continually increafe on the 
xiaarch from Sufa to Sardis, by the confluence of 
many tributary nations, to the imperial ftandard of 
Xerxes. 

When the army had attained its perfed comple- Tbeir 
ment, we are told that it confifted of feventeen ^^^°*"' 
hundred thoufand infantry , and four hundred thou- 
fand cavalry; which , joined to the fleet above- 
mentioned, made the whole forges amount to near 
two millions of fighting men. An imraenfe crowd itjUc*-** ^« 
of women and eunuchs followed the camp of an 
effeminate people. Thefe inftruments of pleafure 
and luxury, together with the flaves neceflary in 
tranfporting the baggage and provifions , equalled, 
perhaps exceeded '^, the number of the foldiers ; (o 

'^ A military friend has favored me with the actual return of an 
army ferving under British officers in the Eaft : 

Officers and troops, . - 6,7-7 

Servants and followers* • i9«779 
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Q n A V4 that according to the univerfal teftimony of aiL*. 
IX, cient hiftorians , the army of Xerxes appears the. 
greateft that was ever colleded '*. 

But many circumftances ferve to prove that its. 
(Irength by no means correfponded to its mag- 
nitude. The various nations which compofed it^ 
were not divided into regular bodies, properly 
difciplined and officered. Their mufter-roU wa^ 
taken in a manner that is remarkable for its (im- . 
plicity. Ten thoufand men were feparated from 
the reft , formed into a compad body , and fur-* 
rounded by a palifade. The >yhole army palTed. 
fuccelCvely into this cnclofure, and were thus numr 
bered , like cattle, without the formality of placing 
them in ranks, or of calling their names. 
Xerxei Xerxes having wintered at Sardis , fent amhafr 

HeHeV^* ladors early in the fpring to demand earth and 
fpont. water , as a mark of fubmiflion , from the feveraL 
oiynip. Grecian republics. With regard to Athehs and 
A.*c. 4^0. Sparta , he thought it unnecefTary to obferve this 
ceremony, as they had treated, with the moft in« 
human cruelty , and in diredl contradidion to their > 
own laws of war , the meffengers intrufted with a . 
fimilar commiffion by his father Darius. The 

^' Herodot. |. vii. c. Ixxxix. et feq. enters into a circumft^ntial 
detail of the Perflan forces. His account is confirmed, with UCs 
difference than vAial in fuch cafes , by Lyfias Orat. Funeh. Ifocrat. 
Panegyr. Diodor. 1. xi. p. 244. He repeatedly expreflTes his afto- 
nishment at the immeniity of the Barbarijin horfts. He appears fnl!/ 
fenflble of the difficulties \yith which they had to firuggle » in order, 
to procure pravifions. His acconrit of the Grecian fleet and army it 
acknowledged to be faithful and exact in the higheft degree ; circanu 
ftances which all firpngly confirm the credibility of his evidence. 
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flow march of his imnnenfe army, and, ftillmorc, chap 
its tedious tranfportation acrofs the feas vrhich DC. 
feparate Europe from Afia, ill fuited the rapid 
violence of his revenge. Xerxes therefore ordered 
a bridge of boats to be raifed on the Hellefpont, 
which , in the narroweft part , is only feven (ladia 
or feven eighths of a mile in breadth. Here the 
bridge was formed with great labor; but whether 
owing to the awk wardnefs of its conftrudion , or to 
the violence of a fucceeding tempeft, it was no 
fooner built than deftroyed. The great king or* 
dered the directors of the work to be beheaded ; 
and , proud of his tyrannic power over feeble man, 
difplayed an impotent rage againft the elements. 
In all the madnefs of defpotifm he commanded the 
Hellefpont to be punifhed with three hundred 
flripes f and a pair of fetters to be dropped inro the 
fea, adding thefe frantic and ridiculous expreffions; 
** It is thus , thou fait and bitter water, that thy 
mafter punifhes thy unprovoked injury , and he is 
determined to pafs thy treacherous flrearas not- 
withftanding all the infolence«of thy malice ". " 
After this abfurd ceremony, a new bridge was 
made of a double range of veffels , fixed by ftrong 
anchors on both fides, and joined together by 
cables of hemp and reed, fattened to immenfe 
beams driven into the oppofite Qiores. The decks 
of the veffels , which exceeded fix hundred in num- 
ber, were ftrewed with trunks of trees and earth, 
and their furface was ftill further fmoothed by a 

*' Herodot. vii« 3f. 
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c H A F» covering pf plonks. The fides were then railed 
IX. with wicker work , to prevent the fear and im* 
patience of the horfes; and upon this fingular edii 
Jice the main ftrength of the arniy paffed in fevea 
.days and nights , from the Afiatic city of Abydo3 
to that of.Seftus in Eurqpe '*. 
Cuts a ;Byt before this general tranfportatioa , a confir 

through derablc part of the forces had been already fent to 
the ifthmijs, the coaft of, Macedonia, in order to dig acrofs the 
Sana. jfthmyg which joins to that coaft the high pro- 
montory of Atbos. The difafter which befel the 
fleet commanded by Mardonius, in doubling the 
cape of this celebrated peninfula, was ftill prefent 
to the mind of Xerxes. The neck of land , only 
^ mile and a half in breadth, was adorned hy the 
Grecian city of Sana ; and the promontory b^ing 
rich and fertile, was well inhabited by both Greeks 
and Barbarians. The cutting of this narrow 
ifthmus , by a canal of fufficient width to allow 
two gallies to fail abreaft , was a matter not beyond 
the power of a potentate who Commanded the la- 
bor of fa many myriads "; but it is obferved by 

»• Hera.dat. 1. vih c. h-f. 

** Herodot. 1. vii. c. xxi. et fc^. et Dh)dor« 1. xf. c if. It is 
difficult to fay, whether we ought mod to condemn tke fwelliog 
exaggeration with which Lyfias , Ifocrates, and other writers, Q»eak pf 
thefe operations of Xerxes, which they call, " navigating the landi^ 
and walking the fea, " or the impudent incredulity of Juvenal: 
— - — creditur oHm 
Veliftcatus Athos, et quidquid Grxcia mendaX' 
Audet in biftoji^^i conl^ratun^ claifibys iifd.em 

Snppofitumque rotis folidum mare* 

Kothinp is better fitted to perpetuate error than the fmart fentence of 
H iktiriil. A line of the fame Juvenal has branded Cicero as a bad 
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Herodotus, to have l>een a work of more oftenta- chap. 
tion than utility, as tne veflels might , according to . ^^ 
the cuftom of the age , have been conveyed over 
land with greater expedition, and with lefs trouble 
and expenfe. The eaftern workmen were in ge- 
neral fo extremely unacquainted with operations 
of this kind , that they made the opening at the 
fur/ace of the ground of the fame breadth with that 
neceffary at the bottom of the channel. In 'order 
to excite their diligence by national emulation, a 
particular portion of the ground was afligncd to 
each diftindion of people engaged in this under- 
taking. The Phoenicians alone, by giving a pro- 
per widtli at the top , avoided the inconvenience of 
fubmitting to a double labor. In pcrforn^ing 
this, and every other talk, the foldiers of Xerxes 
were kept to their work by ftripes and blows ; a 
circumftance which gives us as mean an opinion 
of their fpirit and adivity, as all that has been al- 
ready related , gives us pf their fkill and dif- 
cipline. 
The Pcrfian forces were now fafely conduded ^erf ei re. 

views nis 

into Europe ; and the chief obftacle to the eafy forces near 
navigation of their fleet along the coafts of Thrace , Dorift««» 
Macedon, and Theflaly , to the centre of the Grecian 

poet , tbough that unWerfal literary geains left admirable verfes 
behind him « which have been traafmitted to modern times. The 
digging- of the canal of Athos is fupported by the uniform teilimony 
of all antiquity , and might be credited on the (ingle evidence of 
Thocydides ( 1. iv. c. fix. ) , the moil faithful « accurate , and i«i« 
partial of all hiftorians , ancient or modern ; and who hifflfelf lived 
long in the neighbourhood of Athos , where he had an eftate , and 
was direQor of the Athenian mines in Thrace ; as will, appear 
lKrcaftf|i/ 
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CHAP, ftates , was removed by tljjp dividing of mount 
IX. Athos. Through the fertile plains of Leffer Afia 
the whole army had kept in a body; but the diffi- 
culty of fupplics obliged them to feparate inta 
three divifions in their march through the lefs cul- 
tivated countries of Europe. Before this feparation 
took place, the whole fleet and army were 
reviewed by Xerxes, near Dorifcus, a city of 
Thrace , at the mouth of the river Hebrus. Such 
an immenfe collexftion of men affembled in arras , 
and attended with every circumftance of martial 
magnificence , gaye an opportunity for feeing, or 
at leaft for fuppofmg , many afifeding fcenes. The 
ambition of the great king had torn him from bi$ 
palace of Sufa, but it could not tear him from the 
objcdls of his a£Fedion , and the minifters of bis 
pleafure. He was followed by his women , and by 
his flatterers ** , and all the eflfeminate pride of a 
court was blended with the pomp of war. While 
the great body of the army lay every night in the 
open air, Xerxes and his attendants were provided 
with magnificent tents. The fplendor of his 
chariots , the mettle of his horfes , which far cx^ 
celled the fwifteft racers of Theffaly, the unex> 
amplcd number of his troops , and above all , the 
His fpien- bravery of the immortal band , a body of ten thou- 
^^' • fand Perfian cavalry , fo named becaufe their num- 

ber was cojiftantly maintained from the flower of 
the whole army , feemed fufficient , to the admiring 
crowd , to raife the glory of their fovercign above 

^* FUto de LegibttSy I« iii. p. 53^ 
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the condition of humanity; efpecially fince , among chap. 
fo many thoufands of men as paffed in review , none ix^ 
could be compared to Xerxes in ftrength , in beauty^ 
or in ftature *'. .kfk 

But araidft this Iplendor of external greatnefs» 
Xerxes felt himfelf unhappy. Having afcended; 
an eminence to view his camp and fleet, his pride ^ 
was humbled with the refledlion , that no one of 
all the innumerable hoft could furvive an hundred 
years. The haughty monarch of Afia was melted 
into tears. The converfation of his kinfman and 
counfellor, Artabahus , was ill calculated to.con- 
fole his melancholy. That refpedable old mant 
whofe wifdom had often moderated the youthful 
ardor of Xerxes , and who had been ^s affiduous 
to prevent, as Mardonius had been to promote, 
the Grecian war , took notice that the mifery of 
human life was an objed far more lamentable 
than its fhortnefs. *' In the narrow fpace allotted 
them , hifs not every one of thefe in our prefence, 
and indeed the whole human race, often wifhed 
rather to die than to live ? The tumult of 
paffions difturbs the beft of our days ; difeafes 
and weaknefs accompany old age , and death , fo 
vainly dreaded, is the fure and bofpitable refuge 
of wretched mortals. ". 

Xerxes wa$ not of a difpofition fteadily to con- 
template the didates of experience and the 
maxims of philofophy. He endeavoured to divert 
thofe gloomy refledlions which be coqjd no^ 
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♦' Herodot. 1. vii. c. clxxKiv. 
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C H A P« remove , by amufing his fancy >vith horfe-raccs^ 
IX. mock-battles , and other favorite entertainments. 
In the intervals of thefe diverfions , he fometimes 
converfed with Demaratus , -^ banifhed king of 
Sparta, who, as we have already mentioned, had 
fought refuge in the Perfian court , from the per- 
fecution of his countrymen. A memorable inter- 
view between them is defcribed by Herodotus. 
The Perfian , difplaying oftentatioufly the magni- 
tude of his power, aflced the royal fugitive. Whe- 
ther he fufpeded the Greeks would yet venture to 
take the field , in order to oppofe the progrefs of 
his arms ? Demaratus replied , that if he might 
fpcak without giving offence , he was of opinion 
that the Perfians would meet with a very vigorous 
refiftance. " Greece had been trained in the 
fevere, but ufeful fchool ofneceflity; poverty w;as 
her nurfe and her mother ; fhe had acquired pa- 
tience and valor by the early application of dif- 
cipline ; and flie was habituated to the pradlice of 
virtue by the watchful attention of the law. All 
the Greeks were warlike , but the Spartans were 
peculiarly brave. It was unneceffary to aflc their 
number , for if they exceeded not a thoufand men, 
they would defend their country and their freedona 
againft the affembled myriads of Afia **. " 
|teceiv«i Xerxes was rather amufed than inftruded by 

^•flf'^of ^^^^ difcourfe. His hopes of fuccefs feemed built 
many Ore- on too folid principles to be (haken by the opinion 
dan com. of a prejudiced Greek. Every day meffengers 

inunitics. 

^* Herodot. 1. vii. c cii. et fef. 
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arrived with the fubmiflion of new nations. The 
inhabitants of the roclcy country of Doris , many 
tribes of ThefTaly, the mountaineers of Pindus, 
Offa, Pelion, and Olympus, which like a lofty 
rampart furround that country, oiFered the ufual 
prefent of earth and water , as the fymbol of fur- 
rendering their territories to a power which it feera- 
ed vain to refift. Thefe diftrids formed only the 
northern frontier of Greece. But what gave pe- 
culiar pleafure to Xerxes, the Thebans who inha- 
bited the central parts , and all the cities of Bceo- 
tia , except Thefpise and Platxa, privately fent 
ambaffadors to teftify their good-will to his caufe^ 
and to requeft the honor of his friendfhip. 

Meanwhile thofe Grecians, who, unmoved by 
the terrors of invafion , obeyed the voice of liberty 
and their country , had fent deputies to the ifth- 
mus of Corinth, to deliberate about the common 
intereft. They confided of reprefentatives from 
the fcveral ftates of Peloponnefus , and from the 
moft confiderable republics beyond that peninfula. 
By common confent , they fufpended their do- 
medic animofities, recalled their fugitives, confulted 
their oracles, and difpatched ambafladors , in the 
name of united Greece, to demand afliftance from 
the iflands of Crete , Cyprus, andCorcyra, as well 
as from the Grecian colonies on the coafts of Italy 
and Sicily.. All their njeafures were carried on 
with great appearance of unanimity and concord. 
Even the Thebans , careful to conceal their trea- 
chery ^ had fent reprefentatives to the common 
council. The general danger feemed to unite and 
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e H A p. harmonize the moft difcordant members : and al-* 
ix« though the perpetual diffenQons between rival 
ftates, frequently weakened the authority of the 
Amphiftyonic confederacy , it appeared on the 
^refent , as on many other occafions , that the 
Greeks acknowledged the obligation of a tacit al- 
liance to defend each other againft domeftic tyrants 
and foreign barbarians. 
The thec Before they had an opportunity of ^learning the 
^tllTth^it ^^^^ ^f ^^^ go^^> ^^ of difcovering the intentions of 
offiffance. their diftant allies, ambaffadors arrived from thofe 
Communities ' of Theffaly which ftill adhered to the 
iotereft of Greece , praying a fpeedy and effedual 
afliftance to guard the narrow paffes which lead 
Thevftiifey into their country. There is a valley near the 
^ coaft of the Egean , between the lofty mountains of 
Offa and Olympus , which afforded the moft con- 
venient paffage from Macedon into Theffaly. 
This Angular fpot, commonly called the valley- of 
Tempe , is about five miles in length, and, where 
narrowed , fcarcely an l^undred paces in breadth ; 
but is adorned by the hand of nature with every 
objedl that can gratify the fenfes or delight the 
fancy. The gently-flowing Peneus ** interfedls 
the middle of the plain* Its waters are increafed 

^' I know not wby Ovid rays « 

Peneus ab irao 
Effurns Findo fpumofis volvitur undis ^ 

Metam. I. i. ver. S70. 
SHan (from ^hom tbe defcription in the text is taken) lays, that tbf 
Venens flows 

i^w(9 fhut^ 9 (mo9tb as oil. 
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by perennial cafcades from the green mountains, chap 
and thus rendered of fufficient depth for veffels of IX. 
confiderable burden. The rockii are every where 
planted with vines and olives, and the banks of the 
river, and even the river itfelf, are overfhadowed - 
with lofty foreft-trees , which defend thofe who 
fail upon it from the fun's meridian ardor. The 
innumerable grottoes and arbors carelefsly fcat- 
tered over this delightful fcene, and watered by 
.fountains of peculiar frelhnefs and faliibrity, invite 
the weary traveller to repofc ; while the mufical 
warbling of birds confpires with the fragrant odor 
of plants to footh his fenfes,^and to heighten the 
pleafure which the eye and . fancy derive from 
•viewing the charming variety of this enchanting 
landfcape ; from examining the happy intermix^ 
ture of hill and dale, wood and water; and from 
contemplating the diverfified beauty and majeftic 
grandeur of Nature under het moft blooming and 
^beneficent afpeds. 

This delicious valley, which an ancient writer, is0€OH|iie4 
by a bold figure of fpeech , calls " a feRival for J^JJ;*^ 
the eyes," and which the bounty of the gods had 
formed for happy fcenes of love , innocence , and 
tranquillity, the deftrudive ambition of man was 
ready to convert into a field of bloodflied and hor- 
.ror. It was natural for the Theffalians to expec9: 
that the troops of Xerxes would pafs by this inlet 
into their territories ; and hither their ambaffadors 
entreated the allied Greeks to fend an array. The 
propofal feemed juft and ufeful ; ihips were pre- 
pared at the Ifthmus; and a body ^f tea thoufand 
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c HAP. men were embarked under the command of Thc- 
IX. miftocles , with orders to fail through the narrow 
Euripus, to land* in the harbours of Tempe, and 
to remain there m order to guard that important 
pais. » 

but foon They had not continued in thofe parts many- 

abandon- days , when a meffenger arrived from Alexander, 
fon of Amyntas , tributary prince of Macedonia , 
advifing them to depart from that poft , unlefs 
they meant to be trodden under foot by the Per- 
fian cavalry. It is not probable , Jiowever , that 
this menace could have changed their refolution. 
But they had already learned that there was an- 
other paflage into ThefTaly , through the territory 
of the Peraebians, hear the city Gonnus in Upper 
Macedonia. Their army was infufficieht to guard 
both ; and the defending of one only , could not be 
ofeffential advantage to themfelves , totheThefTa- 
lians , or to the common caufe. 
The dan- Meantime , the dangers* which thickened over 
cers which their refpe (Si ve republics, rendered it necefTary to 
Grcece^bc- return fouthward. Their diftant colonies, partieu- 
comc more larly thofc of Sicily , which were the moft numerous 
andTaiarm- ^"^ powerful , could not afford them any affiftance , 
ins;. being themfelves threatened with a formidable in- 

vafion from the Carthaginians , the caufe and con- 
fequences of which we fhall have occafion fully to 
explain. The oracles were doubtful, or terrifying. 
To the Spartans they announced , as the only 
means of fafety , the voluntary death of a king of 
the race of Herciilcs. The Athenians were com- 
manded to feek refuge within their wooden walls. 

The 
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The refponfes given td the other ftates arc not chap* 
particularly recorded ; but it appears in general, uu 
that all were dark , ambiguous, or frightful. The 
Grecian arcby returned therefore to their ihips^ 
rirpaffed the Euripus , and arrived in fafety at Co* 
rinth $ while the Theflalians , thus abandoned by 
their allies 9 reluidUntly fubmitted to the commoa 
enemy. 

The terror infpired by the critical fituation of TheOw. 
affairs , rendered the prefence of the leaders necef- ^?" ***^^ 
laiy in their rcfpedive communities. Tbemifto- 
cles found the Athenians divided about the mean<^ 
kig of the oracle , the greater part aflefting , that 
by wooden walls was underftood the enclofure of 
the citadel t which had been formerly furrounded 
by a palifade^ Others gave the words a difierent 
conftrudioa , and each According to his fears or his 
intereH; ; but ThemiAocles afferted that all of them 
had miftaken the advice of the god, who defired 
them to tnift for fafety to their fleet. This opi- 
nion , iupported by all the force of his eloquence, 
and the weight of his authority , at length prevailed 
in the aflembly , although Epicides, a demagogue 
of great influence among the lower ranks- of peo- 
ple , oppofed it with the utmoft vehemence ; and 
ieiziag this opportunity to traduce the charac* 
ter of Tliemifiocles , infifted that he himfelf Ihould 
be appointed general in his room. But the pru- 
dent Athenian knew the weaknefs of his adverfary; 
his great paflion was avarice ; and a feafonable 
bribe immediately filenced his clamorous oppo« 
;^ioii. The Athenian gallies ^ere fitted out with 
Vol. 11. ' E 
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all convenient fpeed , and being joined with thofe 
of EubcEa , £gina , Corinth , and the maritime, 
allies of Peloponnefus , amounted to a fleet of three 
hundred fail. They proceeded to the narrow fea 
which divides the northern fhore of Euboea from^ 
the coaft of Theffaly , rendezvoufed at the promon- 
tory of Artemifium , and patiently fcxpeded the 
arrival of the Barbarians. 

Befides the force ncceffary for manning this 
fleet, the confederates could raifiian army of about 
fixty thoufand freemen , befides a ftill greater pro- 
portion of armed flaves. As the paffes leading- 
from Theffaly to the territories of Fhocis and Lo« 
cris were ftill narrower and more difficult of accefs 
than thofe from Macedon into Theffaly, it feeras 
extraordinary that they did not immediately dired; 
their whole military ftrength towards that quarter: 
but this negledl may be explained by their fuper- 
ftitious veneration for oracles, the neceffity of cele- 
brating their accuftomed feftivals, and the danger- 
ous delays and inadivity inherent in the nature of. 
a republican confederacy. As they'Were acquaint-: 
ed with only one pafs, by which the Perfians 
could arrive from Theffaly ^ they thought that a 
body of eight thoufand pike-men might be equally 
capable with a larger proportion of troops, to de- 
fend it agaihft every invader. This narrow defile 
was called the Straits of Thermopylae , in allulxoa 
to the warm fprings in that neighbourhood , and 
was deemed the gate or entrance into Greece. It 
was bounded on thie.weft by high and inacceffiblc 
precipiqes , which Join the lofty ridge of mount 
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Oeta ; and on the eaft terminated by an impradi- chap. 

cable morafs , bordered by the fea. Near the ix. 

plain of the Theffalian city Trachis, the paffage 

•was fifty feet broad; but at Alpene, there was not 

room for one chariot to pafs another. Even thefc 

paffes were defended by walls , formerly built by 

the Phocians to proted them againft the incurfions 

of their enemies in ThelTaly, and ftrengthened, 

on this occafion, with as much care as time would 

allow. The troops fent to Thermopylae , which 

was only fifteen miles diftant from the ftation of 

the Grecian fleet at Artemifium , confifted chiefly 

of Peloponnefians , commanded by Leonidas the 

Spartan king , who was prepared , in obedience to 

the oracle , to devote his life for the fafcty of his 

country. 

before the Grecian confederates adopted thefe The per- 
vigorous meafures for their own defence , the Per- fi*" *««' 
fian army had marched , in three divifions , from caprse-" 
Thracian Dorifcus. They were accompanied bjr piw. 
the fleet, which , coafting about two hundred miles 
along the fliores of Thrace, Macedon , and Thef- 
faly , at length reached Cape Sepias , which is 
twenty miles north of Artemifium. As they ad- 
vanced fouthward, they laid under contributioa 
Abdcra**, Thafus, andEion, the principal Grecian 

** The places on the road prepared not only vaft magazinet of 
com and other provifions for the troops, but funiptoous cnteriain- 
menct for Xerxes and his attendants; A faying of Megacreon of 
Abdera expreflcd the devouring rapacity of the invaders : " That y 

the Abderites onglit to thank the gods , that Xerxes feafted Slit ouce 
a day i if wotild ruin Abdera tt fiirnisli him with both a dinger a&l 

E z 
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:; ri A p. colonies iri Thrace , as >vell as the cities of 
*13c. Torona, Olynthus, Potidaea, and Ofher places of 
imaller note on the coaft of Macedonia. Thd 
\vrhole fleet ailchored , after jperforming the moft 
tedious and dangerous part of the voyage , neat 
the entrance of th^ rivers Axius and Lydius, which 
fiow into the Theriiiaic gulph; and, after quitting 
thefe harbours , fpent eleven days in failing eighty 
iriiies, along a fmooth unbroken coaft, from the 
iiorthern extremity of this gulph to the general 
tenciezvous near Cape Sepias. 
Their The fleet was commanded by Achacmincs and Are- 

army kbignes, tons of tJarius. Xerxes, in perfoii, headed 

the pil^r ^^^ army, "vyhich made a confidcrable halt during the 
of Tra. hiarch at the Macedonian town^ of Thertfla arid Pel* 
*^*** la, and encamped in the Thracian plains on each Cidt 

of the above-mentioned rivers Axius and Lydius. 
From heiice they proceeded in three bodies; the 
' ijivitibn neareft the fliore ^vas commanded by Mar- 
Nonius and Mafiftes. Sergis , in experienced ge- 
neral , condudled the march through the highei* 
farts oiF the country ; and the great king , accom- 
panied by Smcrdones and Megabyzus, who occa* 
fionally relieved him from the trouble of command, 
chofe the middle paffage as the fafeft, the moft 
convenient, arid the nboft entertaining; fbr hitherto 
the Perfian expedition was rather a journey of 
pleafure, than an undertaking of fatigue or danger. 
Aerxes examined at leifure fuch objedls of nature 
or art as appeared moft interefling and curious. 
His fancy was amufed , as he paffed th^ various 
fcenes of fuperftition, with the legendary tales 
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<:arcfully related by hi^ condudors. He viewed, with 
pleafure, the wide pUins of Tfaeff^ly , which hor^ 
indubitable marks of being Qiijce an cxtenfxvc lake; 
and contemplated, w^th- wonder, the lofty napgiv 
tains whioh feparated that country from the reft of 
Greece, and which evidently appear to be rent 
afunder, and to have received their prefent forra^* 
from the terrible operation of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. After fully fatisfying his cqriofuy , hf 
joined , with the divifion more immediately under 
his command, the remainder of the army, affem* 
bled and encamped on the wide plains of Trachis', 
aboujt forty miles in circumference , (Iretching; 
along the fhore of Theffaly, oppofite to the ftatioe 
of the Perfian fleet, and adjacent to the Straits of 
Therraopylap '**. 

For more than twelve months, Xerxes had never 
fcen the face of an enemy. He had traverfed ^ 
without refiftance , the wide regions of Afia , and 
the countries which in ancient times were deemed 
moft warlike in Europe. All the territories bcr 
yond Trachis acknowledged his power; and the 
diftrids of Greece, which ftill prefented a (cene of 
adlion to his invincible arms , were lefs extenfive 
than the meaueft of his provinces. Yet it is pro? 
bable that he heard , not without emption , that ail 
army of Greeks , headed by the Spartan king , had 
taken poft at Thermopylae, in or^er to difpute his 
pafTage. What he had been told by Demaratus 
concerning die charader and- principles of that 
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CHAP, heroic people, he might now, when the danger drcVr 
ix^ near,, be the more inclined to believe, from the 
fuggeftions of his own memory and experience. 
In the warmth of generous indignation, the Spar- 
tans, as we have already obferved, had put to 
death die Perfian heralds , fent to demand their 
fubmiflion ; but upon cool refleftion , they were 
prompted, chiefly indeed by fuperftitious motives, 
to make atonement for a violation of the facred law 
of nations. When proclamation was made in the 
affembly, ^' Who would die for Sparta?" two citi- 
zens, of great rank and eminence, oflFered them- 
felves as willing facrifices for the good of the com- 
munity. Sperthies and Bulis ( for thefe were their 
names ) fet out for Sufa on this fingular errand. . 
As they paffed through LefTer Afia, they were 
entertained by Hydarnes, the governor of that 
province, who adlually accompanied Xerxes, as 
commander of the Immortal Band , to which dig- 
nity he had been raifed on a,ccount of his fuperior 
merit. Hydarnes, among oth^r difcourfe A^ith the 
Spartans ,. teftified his furprife, that their. republic 
ihould be fo averfe to the friendlhip of the king 
his mafter, who, he obferved, as they might learn 
by his own example, well underftood the value of 
brave men. That if they complied with the de- 
fires of Xerxes, he would appoint them governors 
over the other cities of Greece. The Spartans 
coolly replied, "That he talked of a matter of 
which he was not a competent judge. With the 
condition and rewards of fervitude he was indeed 
fufficicntly acquainted ; but as to the enjoyments 
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of liberty, he had never proved how fweet they chap* 
were; for if he had once made that experiment, ix. 
he would advife them to defend their freedom not 
only with lances, but with hatchets **. " 

The fame magnanimity diftinguilhed their be- 
haviour at Sufa. The guards told them , that ^ 
when admitted into the prefence of Xerxes, they 
rouft obferve the ufual ceremony of proftrating 
themfelves on the ground. But the Spartans de- 
clared, "That no degree of violence could make 
them fubmit to fuch mean adulation: That they 
were not accuftomed to adore a man , and came 
not thither for fuch an impious purpofe. " They 
approached Xerxes, therefore, in an ered pofture, 
and told him with firmnefs, they were fent to fub- 
mit to any punifhment which he might think pro- 
per to inflid on them, as an atonement for the 
death of his heralds. Xerxes admiring their vir- 
tue, replied, "That he certainly fiiould not repeat 
the error of the Greeks, nor, by facrificing indivir 
. duals , deliver the ftate from the guilt of murder 
arid impiety. " The Spartans having received this 
anfwer , returned home , perfuaded that they had 
done their duty in offering private fatisfadtion ; 
which , though not accepted, ought fufficiently to 
atone for the public crime *'. , 

The example of thefe diftinguilhed patriots pror "« fs"** 
bably gave Xerxes a very favorable idea of the ,0 ^^^^^^ 
general charader of their community. As he had with them, 
not any particular quarrel with the Spartans, whofe 

** Herodot. 1. vH. c. cxxxv. ^^ Idem, 1. vii. c. cxxiiv. et fc«u 
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CHAP, oppofition, though it could not prevent, would 
JX certainly retard, his intended punifhment of Athens^ 
be fent meflengers to defire them to lay down theit 
arms ; to which they replied , ^ Let him come , 
and take them. " The mefiengers then offered 
them lands, on condition of their becoming allies 
to the great king; but they anfwered, " That it 
was the cuftom of their republic to conquer lands 
by valor, not to acquire them by treachery. '^ 
Matnanv. Exccpt making thefe fmar^ replies, they took not 
pparti^V''* the fmalleft notice of the Perfians ; but continued to 
. employ themfelves as before their arrival, contending 
in the gymnaftic exercifes, entertaining themfelves 
with muiic and converlation, or adjufting their long 
hair to appear more terrible to their enemies; 
The mefiengers of Xerxes , equally allonifbed at 
what they faw and heard , returned to the Perfiati 
camp, and defcribed the unexpeded event of their 
commiffion, as well as the extraordinary behaviour 
of the Spartans ; of which Xerxes defired an explana* 
tion from their countryman Demaratus *'. The latter 
declared in general, that their whole carriage and de- 
meanour announced a determined refolution to fighe 
to the laft extremity; but he found it difficult to 
make the Perfian conceive the motives of men; 
who fought, at the certain price of their own lives, 
to purchafe immortal renown for their country. — 
^ That a few individuals fbould be animated, on 

fome extraordinary occafions , with this patriotic 
magnanimity, may eafily be underftood. Of this, 

** Herodot. 1. vii. c cciz. et feq. 
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hiftory in all ages furnilhes ilhiftrious examples; c n k f. 
but that a whole nation fhould be habitually int- 
preffed with the feme generofity of charader, can- 
not readily be believed, without reflecting on the 
inftitutions and manners of the Spartans. The 
laws of that celebrated people prohibiting, as it 
has been already obferved ** , the introdudion of 
wealth and luxury, and rigidly confining each in- 
dividual to the rank in which he was born , had 
cxtinguiflbed the great motives of private ambition; 
and left fcarcely any other fcope to the adive 
principles of men , but the glory of promoting the 
interefts of their republic. Their extraordinary 
military fuccxfs, the natural fruit of their temperance 
and adivity, had given them a permanent fenfe 
of their fuperiority in war, which it became their 
chief point of honor to maintain and to confirm; 
and as the law which commanded them to die , ra- 
ther than break their ranks , or abandon their pods 
in battle, was, like all the ordinances of Lycurgusi, 
conceived to be of divine authority , the influence 
of fuperftition happily confpired with the ardor 
of patriotifm and the enthufiafm of valor, in pre- 
paring them to meet certain death in the fervice 
of the public. 

Xerxes could not be made to enter into thefe 
motives, or to believe, as Herodotus obferves with 
inimitable fimplicity , " that the Grecians were 
come to Thermopylae only as men dcfirous to die, 
and to deftroy as many of their enemies as they 
could , though nothing ^yas more true. ^ He 

«t See ?ol. i. p. 133. 
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CHAP, therefore waited four days, continually expeding 
tx. ' they would either retreat into their own country, 
or furrender their arms, agreeably to his meffage. 
But as they ftill continued to guard the paffage, he 
afcribed this condud to obftinacy or folly; and on 
the fifth day determined to chaftife their infolent 
'. oppofition. 
fjivet or- The Medes and Ciffiahs, who, next to the Sacae 
tack them*^*^^ Perfians, formed the braveft part of his army, 
and their were commanded to attack thefe obftinate Greeks, 
ratei;^*' ^"^ ^^ bring them alive into his prefence. The 
Barbarians marched with confidence to the engage- 
ment, but were repulfed with great flaugh ten The 
places of thofe who fell, were inceffantly fupplied 
with frcfli troops, but they could not make the 
fm^lleft impreflion on the firm battalions of the 
Greeks ; and the great lofs which they fuftained in 
the attempt, proved to all, and particularly to the 
king, that he had indeed many men, but few 
foldiers. The Sacae, armed with their hatchets, 
next marched to the attack, but without better 
fuccefs ; and laft of all , the chofen band of Perfians, 
headed by Hydames, deigned to difplay their va- 
lor in what appeared to them a very unequal 
conteft. But they foon changed their opinion 
when they came to clofe with the enemy; for, fays 
Herodotus, their numbers were ufelefs , as they 
fought in a narrow pafs, and their fhort- pointed 
weapons were ill calculated to contend with the 
length of the Grecian fpear. The Greeks had the 
advantage ftill more in the fuperiority of their dif- 
cipline , than in the excellence of their armor. 
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Tired with deftroying , they retreated in clofe or- c H a p. 
der, and when purfued unguardedly by the Barba- ix, 
rians, they faced about on a fudden, and killed an 
incredible number of the Perfians, with fcarcely 
any lofs to themfelves. Xerxes, who was feated 
on an emiiience to behold the battle, frequently 
ftarted in wild emotion from his throne; and, 
fearing left he Ihould be deprived of the flpwer of 
his army, he ordered them to be drawn oif from 
the attack. But as the Grecian numbers were fo 
extremely inconfiderable , and as it feemed pro- 
bable that the great^ft part of them muft have fuf- 
fered much injury in thefe repeated aflaults , he 
determined next day to renew the engagement 
Next day he fought without better fuccefs than 
before; and after vainly endeavouring to force the 
pafs, both in feparate bodies, and with the col- 
leded vigor of their troops , the Perfians were 
compelled to abandon the enterprife, and difgracc- 
fully to retire to their camp. 

It was a fpedacle which the world had never 
feen before, and which it was never again to bcr 
bold, the perfevering intrepidity of eight thoufand 
men refifting the impetuous fury of an arnjy com- 
pofed of millions. The pertinacious valor of 
Leonidas, and of his little troop, oppofed, and 
might have long retarded, the progrefs of the Bar- 
barians. But it was the fate of Greiece, always to 
be conquered rather by the treachery of falfe 
friends, than by the force of opeji enemies. When 
Xerxes knew not what meafures to purfue in order 
to effed his purpofe, and felt the inconvenience of 
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c IT A p. remaining long in the fame quarters with fuch an 

IX* immenre number of men , a perfidious Greek, in*- 

duced by the hopes of reward , offered to remove 

his difficulties **. The name of the traitor was 

Epiaites, and he was a native of the obfcure difc 

tricft of Mcelis , which feparates the frontiers of 

Theffaly and Phocis. His experience of th« 

country made him acquainted with a paQage 

through the mountains of Ocu , feveral miles to 

* the weft of that guarded by Leonidas. Over this 

unfrequented path he undertook to condud a body 

of twenty thoufand Perfians ,/ who might 'aflault 

the enen>y in rear , while the main body attacked 

them in front. By this ipeans , whatever prodigies 

of valor the Greeks might perform , they muft be 

finally compelled to furrender , as they would be 

enclofed on ail fides among barren rocks and in«- 

hofpitable deferts. 

who c«ii« ^^^ P'^" ^^ judicioufly concerted , was carried 

ductf a into immediate execution. On the evening of the 

tochment** ^^^enth day after Xerxes arrived at the Straits, 

over the twenty thoufand chofen men left the Perfiancamp, 

commanded by Hydarnes , and condudled by Epi- 

altes. . All night they marched through the thick 

forefts of oak which abound in thofe parts; and by 

day-break they had advanced near to the top of the 

hill. But how much were they furprifed to fee the 

firft rays of the morning refledled by the glittering 

furfaces of Grecian fpears and helmets ! Hydarnes 

was afraid that tbis guard , which feemed at no 

** Herodot. 1. v3I. c. cexii* et fef. 
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gteat diftance , had been alfo compored of Lacedas* chap* 
nionians ; but a nearer approach fhowcd that they ix. 
confifted of a thoufand Phocians, ^¥hom the fore- 
fight of Leonidas had fent to defend this importanC 
but unknown pafs , which chance or treachery might 
difco\'er to the Perfians. The thick (hade of 
the trees long concealed the enemy from the 
Greeks ; at length the ruftling of the leaves , and 
the tumult occafioned by the tnotion of twenty 
tfaoufand men ^ difcovered the imminence of dan* 
ger ; the Phocians with great intrepidity flew t6 their 
arms , and prepared , if they fliould not conquer , 
at leaft to die gallantly. The compa<^ firmaefs of 
their ranks , which might have refifted the 
regular onfet of the enemy , expofed them to fuffer 
much from the immenfe fhower of darts which the 
Perfians poured upon them. To ^void this dan* 
ger , they too rafhly abandoned the pafs which they 
had been fcnt to guard , and retired to rfie higheft 
partof the mountain, not doubting that the enemy^ 
Nvhofc ftrength fo muth exceeded their own, would 
follow them thither. But in this they were difap- 
pointed ; for the Perfians prudently omitting the 
^urfuit of this inconfiderable party , whom (o de- 
feat they confidered as a matter of little moment^ 
immediately feized the paflage, and marched do wa 
the mountain with the utmoft expedition , in order 
to accomplifti the defigti fuggefted by Epialtes. 

Meanwhile^obfcure i-otirtBtions from the gods Alarm in 
iiad darkly announced fome dreadhil calamity im^ [^ J^^^^ 
pending on the Greeks at Thermopylae. The 
appearance of the entrails ^ Vfhich W«rt ^fefully 
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CHAP, infpeded by the Augur Magiftias , threatened the 
IX. Spartans \yith death ; but when , or by what means , 
it did riot clearly appear, until a Grecian deferter, 
a native of the city Cyme in Ionia , named Tyra- 
^ftiades , arrived with information of the intended 
march of the Perfians acrofs the mountain. Ani- 
mated by the love of his country , this generous 
fugitive had no fooner difcovered the treacherous 
idefign of Epialtes, than he determined , at the rifle 
of his life , and ftill more at the riCk of being fub- 
jedled to the moft excruciating tortures, to com* 
jmunicate his difcovery to the Spartan king ". 
Zeal for the fafety of Greece gave fwiftnefs to his 
ileps , and he appeared in the Grecian camp a few 
tours after the Perfians, conduded by Epialtes, 
iad ;left the plains of Trachis. Leonidas imme- 
<liately called a council of war, to deliberate upoo 
the meafures neceflary to be taken in confequence 
of this information , equally important and alarm- 
ing. All the confiederates of Peloponnefus , except 
the Spartans , declared their opinion , that it was < 
-needffary to abandon a poft , which , after the double 
•attack announced to them (hould take place, it 
would be impoflible with any hopes of fuccefs.to 
maintain. As their exertions could not be of any 
avail to the public caufe , it was prudent toconfult 
their private fafety ; and while time was yet allow- 
ed therii , to retire to the ifthmus of Corinth , where 
joining the reft of t^ auxiliaries, they might be 
ready to defend the Grecian peninlula againft the 

f^ |(erod«t« h vii. 9i ccxix. et fe%. 
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fury of the Babarians. It belonged to Leonidas> 
to explain the fentiments of the Spartans. The? 
other inhabitants of Peloponnefus , he obferved, 
might follow the didates of expedience, and return 
to the ifthmus , in order to defend their refpedive 
territories ; but glory was the only voice which the 
Spartans had learned to obey. Placed in the firft 
rank by the general confent of their country , they 
would rather die than abandon that poft of honor; 
and they were determined , therefore , at the price 
of their hves , to purchafe immortal renown , to 
confirm the pre-eminence of Sparta, and to give 
an example of patriotifm , worthy of being admired , 
if it (hould not be imitated , by pofterity. 

The dread of unavoidable and immediate death- 
deterred the other allies from concurring with this 
magnanimous refolution. The Thefpians alone , a- 
xnounting to feven hundred men,declared they would 
never forfake Leonidas. They were condudled by 
the'aged wifdom of Deraophilus , and the youthful 
valor of Dithyrambus. Their republic was united 
in the ftriAeft alliance with Sparta , by which they 
bad often been defended againft the ufurpation and 
tyranny of the Thebans. Thefe circumftances 
added force to their natural generofity of fentiment , 
and determined them, on this occafion, to adhere 
with deadfall intrepidity to the meafures of their 
Spartan allies. As the Thefpians remained at 
Thermopylae , from inclinatibg , and from principles 
of diftinguiflied bravery , the Thebans were de- 
tained by the particular defire of Leonidas , who 
was not unacquainted with the intended treachery 
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c H A P. of their republic* The four hundred men whom 
IX* that perfidious conomunity had fent to accompany 
I^is expedition , Jie regarded rather as hoftages thaa 
auxiliaries ; nor M^as he uiiwilling to employ their 
doubtful fidelity in a defperate f«rvice« He thought 
thiit they might be compelled by force ^ or ftimu« 
Uted by a fenfe of fbame ^ to encounter the fa^me 
dangers to which the Spartans and Thefpians Vo* 
Ipntarily fubmitted ; and without difcoverifig hit 
&ifpicion of their treachery ^ he had a fufficient 
^ pretence for retaining them , while he difmiffed his 
allies of Peloponnefus « becaufe the Theban tcrri* 
torie^, lying on the north -fide of the ifthmus of 
Corinth , would neceflarily be expofed to faofiility 
and devaftation , whenever the Barbarians fhould 
pais the (Iraits of Thermopylae. Bcfides the The£^ 
pians '* and Thebans , the troops who remained 
with Leonidas confided of three hundred Spartans ^ 
all chofen men , and fathers of fons. This valiant 
band ^ with unanimous confent , folicited their ge^ 
npral to dedicate to the glory of Greece , and their 
own , the important interval yet allowed them, be-f 
fore they were fqrrounded by the Perfians. The 
ardor of Leonidas happily confpired with the 
r^ady zeal of the foldiers. He therefore 

*^ trom ttie narrative of iHerodolus , it would Teem that the 
!Phel);iifins ttIon« voluntarily remained with Leonidas and t^e Spartans. 
Vet the inrcription which he eites makes the whole nfembec wiio fought 
at ThtrmopylK amoutit to four thoufand. 

fix n£X&;row»o'tf %iX«0(%; TtT»^lU 
Hbctaiet likewift (j^. I64.) fays» tlhat Ibme F«:)eponnefi8ni ttmaiaei 
UEghc . !, 

commanded 
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ef>mmmd^ th^mapr^p^tq^ the lafl; ^m:^} of tbeir 
liv^$ ^ s^d to £;ip like mei^ who fivpiDld, tomocraw 
4vPe iaflyfiuoic HU o\yn, example ^ongrn^^^^ 
jiicapjri^ty o{ tjfve camn&and , foi hf to^ m ^bun« 
4^t r^paft, ia wd^r to {^irfiifb ftrength ^ncj fpiri^ 
for . 9 iQPg qo&Mau?n<;o of toil aad danger. 

J5 AjiliSr iH)W tfeit dead p| wigbt, vih^nk tfce Spar-i 
t9il« , ^e^d by Leonid^ » ri^ar^li&ed ia s^ ctoie 
ii^taljoi^ towards the Pprfiaa c^mp , with irtfcnt- 
»9nt h^ghtened by ^efpai? *'. Th^r fury wa$ 
terrible ;'and rendered ftijl ni<MF© de(l|udUvc through 
liK; «jiefe<t of Barlwi^n difcipHnc ; for the Perfi^ns 
having neither advanced guards, npr ^ w?itch-vrord, 
i^of ^Qofideince ia each other i vfer^ incapable q£ 
9dopt;ii)g fuch rpe^fvires fpr d^fencQ as the fuddea 
^jperg^n^y rfqyired^ M^py fell by the Grecian 
ipear t bm fifty cb grejiter multitude^ by th^miftakcn 
rage of th^ir own troops, by vrhom , in the md,^ 
pi %Wm bli|)d i^Qpfufion , they could not be diftinn 
guifhed ttom enemies. The Greeks , vre^ried wit^ 
flaugbtf r , pe^Qtr^tpd to the royal pavilion ; bu( 
there thf fir(^ alarm of noife h^d h^n readily per^ 
feivfd » amid(l; the profotind filenqe find tr^nqui|^ 
iity whigh ufqally reigned in the tpnt of Xer^e^ ] 
Uie grcjit kiqg h^d iwiipediat^ly efgaped , with ^k 
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»« l)|odor. |. ijj. ^. Ji^i. The iiQ(tar9al 9(fi|yU » QWittea ^f 
Herodotus 9 is meptioned not only by piodorys, but b^ Plufarcb , 
Jiiftin , tpd moft other writers. The general panegyric oT Plato ( ia 
Mepf:!.) » pf Lyfiat ( Orat. Fonsb. ) , aHd of Ifqcrates <Panegyr.)i 
re^niref^ not ^fir de&cnding into fu^h pftticvlars. Xet, notwith^ 
Ending thefe circumftances , I shppld hav^ oniitted tlfin incident • ifi| 
had appeared incotifiHent with the hvneft a^rrativt of Herodotus. 
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C a k V. favorite attendants ^ to^ the farther extremity of 
UL the encampment Even there, all was tumult, 
and horror , and defpair ; the obfcurity of nighc 
increafmg the teriror of the Perfians, who no longer 
doubted that the detachment conduced by Fpi# 
altes had been betrayed by that perfidious Greek; 
and that the enemy , reinforced by new numbers , 
now co-operated with the traitor , and feized the 
opportunity of affailing their camp , after it had 
been deprived of the divifion of Hydames , its 
principal ornament and defence. 
. Battle of TJ,e approach of day difcovercd to the Perfians 
pyi!L™^ a dreadful fcene of carnage ; but it alfo difcovered- 
.to them that their fears had multiplied the number 
of the feneniy , who now retreated in clofe order to» 
the ftraits of Thermopylae. Xerxes , Simulated by 
tlie fury of revenge, gave orders to purfue them; 
and bis terrified troops were rather driven than led 
to the attack ,• by the officers who marched behind 
the feveral divifions , and compelled them to ad<^ 
Vance by menaces , ftripes , and blows. The Gre- 
cians, animated by their late fuccefs, and per* 
fuadedthat they could not.poflibly efcape death onr 
the arrival of thbfe who approached by way of thd 
mountain i bravely halted in the wideft part of the 
pafs , to receive the charge of the enemy. The 
ihock wias dreadful , and the battle was maintained 
on the fide of the Greeks with perfevering intre* 
pidity and defperate .valor. After their fpears 
were blunted or broken , they attacked fword in 
hand , and their (Sort, but mafly and well-tempered 
weapons, made an incredible havoc. Their progrefs 
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*^^s marked by a line of blood , when a Bar-* chap; 
barian dart pierced the heart of Leonidas. The jx# 
conteft vras no longer for vidory and glory i buc 
for the facred remains of their king. Four times 
they difpclled the thickeft globes of Perfians; buC 
iis their unexampled valor was carrying oflF the 
ineftimable prize , the hoftile battalions were feea 
defcending the hill , imder the condudl of Epialtes. 
It was now time to prepare for the laft eflFort of 
generous defpair. With clofe order and refolute 
minds, the Greeks , all colle(iled in themfelves^ 
retired to the riarroweft part of the ftrait, and took 
poft behind the Phocian wall, on a rifing ground ^ 
\vhere a lion of ftbne was afterwards eredled in ho- 
nor df Leottirfas. As they performed this move^ 
inent, fortune, willing to afford )every bcdafion to 
difplay their illuftrious merit , obliged them to con-i 
tend at once jlgiinft open force and fecret treachery^ 
The Thebans , whom fear had hitherto reftraincd 
from defedioh , fcized the prefent opportunity to 
J-evolt; and approaching the Pferfians with out- 
ftretched ^rttts , declated thatithcy had always been 
their ftiends ; that their repuWic had fertt earth and 
•Watet, as an acknowledgment of their fubmiffion 
to Xetxes ; dnd that it was with the utmoft reluc- 
tance they had been coiiipelled by neceffity tb refift 
the progrefe of his arms. As they approached to 
furrender themfelyes , many periflied by the darts 
df the Barbarians ; the remainder faved a perifh- 
iriglife , by fubtnitting to eternal infamy. Mean- 
while the Lacedaemonians and Thefpians were at 
faulted on all (ides. The nearcft . of the enemy 
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C H A B. beae down the. wall , and entered by tbe breacke$# 
VU Their tenoerity was puniffied by inftant death. In 
this laft ftmggk every Grecian fhawed the moft 
lieroic courage ; yet if we believe the uaanimou? 
tepoirt of fame Theffalians, and others whofurvived 
the engagement ^ the Spartan Dioneces deferved 
the prize of valor. When it Was obferved to him, 
that the Petfian arrows were fo numerous, thae 
they intercepted the light of the fun , he (aid it was 
a favorable circumftaace , becaufe the Greeks 
pow fought in the Jhade. The brothers Alpheus 
and Maron are likewife particularized for thcit 
generous contempt of death , and for their diftin^ 
guifhed valor and adlivity in the fervice of their 
country. • What thefe , and other virtues , could 
accomplifli, the Greeks, both as individuals, apd 
in a body, had already performed; but' it became 
impofTiblc foi^ them longer to refift the impetuofity 
and weight of thb darts , and arrows , and other 
miffile weapons, which were continually poured 
upon them; and they were finally not deftroyed ot 
conquered , but buried under a trophy of Petfian 
arms. Two monunwats were afterwards ere<Sed 
near the fpot where they fell ; the infcription of th^ 
iirft announced , tbe valor of a handful of Greeks '*, 
who had refifted tJbrqe miliions of Barbarians s 



<^ Ifftcrates « p. i^ makes tfia Spartans who fought at Thermo* 
|iyl« amoant to one thotifaiid. Diod4»rus, 1. xi. p. 410, agrees wi»li 
Herodotus, whofe narrative is followed in the tent. According to tbt 
moft probable accounts, the Thefpians were twice as numerous as 
tbe Spartans ; although tbe Utter have carried away all tbt glory of 
ttkit fingulu tKpIoit. ^ 
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the fecond was peculiar to the Spartans ; and c H A PJ 
contained thefe memorable words; ^' Goftranger, ix. 
and declare to the Lacedaemonians , that we died 
here in obedience to their divine laws ". *' 

Hcroflot. 0. cxxvJil. 
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Sfa- Fight of Artetnijium. — Xerxes ravages pbopis. 
i— Enters Attica. — Magnanimity of the Atbe-t 
nians,-^ SefL-: Fight of Salamis. — Xerxes leaver 
Greece, — His miferable Retreat, — Campaign,, of 
Mardonius. — Battles of Plataa and AfycalL •— 
IJfue of the Perjian Invajion^^ 

C W 4 ?• JJfURl'NG the military opera^ons at Ther-. 
^* mopyte , the Grecian fleet was ftationed ia 
ihc Perfia^ the harbour of Artemifium , the nortKern pro- 
fleet on the montory of Eubopa. That pf the Perfian , too. 
^hcOiiy. numerous for any harbour to contain , had anchored[ 
s in the road that extends between the city of Caf- 

tan^ea and the promontory of Sepias, on the coaft 
pf Theflaly. Here this formidable armada fuflfered 
the calamities foretold by the >yifdom of Arta- 
banus. In a converfation with Xerxes , that pru- 
dent old man had warned him againft two, enemies, 
the fea and the land, from whom his own rafh in- 
experience feemed not to apprehend any danger. 
Yet both thefe enemies occafioned dreadful mit 
fortunes to the Perfians , whofe numbers firft ex- 
pofed them to be deftroyed at fea by a tempeft, 
and afterwards to perifh on knd by a famine. The 
firft line of their fleet was flieltered by the coaft of 
Theflaly ; but the other lines , tp the number of 
feven , rode at anchor , at fmall intervals , with the 
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/prows of the veffcls turned to the fea. W[ien they c h a i 

.adopted this arrangement , the waters were fmooth , s; 

. the Iky clear , the weather calm and ferene ; but on 
the morning of the fecond day after their arrival on 
the coaft, the (ky began to lour, and the appear- 
ance of the heavens grew threatening and terrible. 
A dreadful ftorm of rain and thunder fucceeded; 
and , what was more alarming , the billows began , 
to rife to an amazing height, occafioned by a vio-- 
lentHdlefpontin , or north-eaft wind , which, when 

.it once begins to blow in thofe feas with any confi- 
derable force , feldom ceafes for feveral days. The 

.neareft veffcls were faved by hauling under the 
fhore : of the more remote , many were driven from 
their anchors ; fome foundered at fea , others fplit 
on the promontory of Sepias , and feveral bulged on 
the (hallows of Melibcea. Three days the tempeft 
raged with un abating fury. Four hundred gallies 
were dcftroyed by its violence , befide fuch a nunci- 
ber of ftorefljips and tranfports , that the PerfiaA 
commanders , fufpedling this difafter might occa- 

.fion the revolt of. the Theffalians, fortified them- 
felves with a rampart of confiderable height, en- 
tirely compo&d of the (battered fragments of the 
wreck'. ... 

This bulwark was fufficient to proted them againft T*** ^'; 

-. . ri^it • ij Cans Qiil 

the irruptions of the Greeks ; but it could not the PcRa. 
, defend them againft the more dangerous fury of tlie ^«a« <>a^ 
waves. In a fliorttime, therefore, they quitted 

' Herodot 1. fii. c. elxxxviii. et req. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xL 
fc. xii. 

F4 
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« n H l>. thrir infecui*^ ftati^ft «?t SefpklR , an<i with ^ightj 

X. hundred ihifDS of wat , b^fidfes ihhu*h€*&t>te veffeU 

of biirden , feildd into iht Pegalean bay , ^nd aft-r 

ciiofed in the ro:ad iA Aphcte, which ,> alt the dif* 

tanct of a fcW railed ^, Iks diredtty 0ppoCttt \h tbfe 

harbotir of ArtemifiU'ft!. 

The com. Tht G tetiafi^ hai p«)ftfcd ^fewtiiids oft ^hfc heights 

r/ thf' Gre^ of Eubtea to obfervfe thecoirfeqtiwceis ^f thfc floitu , 

cian fleet and to wacch the fnotionji of the ^etiettny. Wh^n 

mwng^ iiifoi-mfed of the dreadful difafter which had bdfalkn 

foutb, the*«i, th^y poured out a jbyous libation, atid fa* 

^^^^ Crifiocd, with piotts gratitude, to «< Neptdne ihte 

Deliv^ei^er ; " but tKe near approach dif fuch ^a fti-r 

perior force fbpn damped thiir trftnfports df *effc 

gious fetHvity. Neptune had fovofed them ih 

the ftorm, yet be iiiight affift their enemies in thq 

engageftient. In the council of war , caJled to de-e 

liberate on this important fubjed , it was the gene-* 

ral opinion of the commanders , that they bught 

inimediately to retire ibuthward. The Eubeeans, 

whofe coafts mtift have thus been abandoned to the 

fury of invaders, were peculiarly interefted in op^ 

pofing this pufiUanimous refolution. The paflagc 

into the continent of Greece , they obferved , was 

ftill guarded by the magnanimity of Leonidas, and 

the bravery of the Spartans. Following this gene-? 

rous example , the Grecian fleet , however inferior 

in ftrength , ought to refift the Perfians , and to 

proteft the eftates and families of a rich iand poptir 

lous ifland *. This remoaftranqQ bad not any 

^ Herodot. 1. viii. c. ii. et feq. 
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-rffed ^h the ^tefrihiife«e<! piirpdfe bffiuribiatfes the C it A p. 
Spjir^tn , v^O , Kin afccount of the anciient pre* X. 
eiti^iftMfc^ ^ Ms re^jublic , vp^as intniftfcd \^ith th^ 
C^m^ftnd iii tht fflcfet ; ^ti honior rather di\e tb 
tfc^peifoftrf itterit ofThfemiftocles, and the nayai 
fuperk)i*y ^i Athens. 

Tb tfce Atfceniaii commatider the Eubteans ]fe- 
<ttdy tt|3|)Iifed , and , by a piidrefttt)f thinjr tatents', 
to^ftged hisn to ufe his influence to retaifi tht 
Gftcian arttiament for the dtfence of dieir toaft^. 
Tb^itofftode^ was well pleafed at being bribed into 
|i tnferfurfc Mfbkh his good fttife and difcernmeni 
approved. By a pffoper diftribtitioii oi Only eight 
l^ents , ht b^rotrght ovier the otiier captains to his 
opiAioti , and thus eflFediiaHy ptomoted the intcreft , 
^d fetxifed the good-will , of tfee Eubcteans , >vhile 
he retained for himfelf an immenfe fain of money 
w^hich might be ufefufly employed, on many fu- 
ture 'Occafions , infixing, by largefTes and expen- 
five exhibitions , the fludluating favor of his fel* 
Jow-citiirens. 

Meanwhile the Perfians, having recovered from 
the terrors of the ftorm , prepared for the engage- 
ment. As they entertained not the fmalleft doubt 
of vidory , they determined not to begin the at- 
tack , until €ttty had lent two himdred of their beft 
failing veffels around thie ifle of Euboea, to intet- 
cept the expedted flight of the enemy through the 
narrow Eufipus. In order *to conceal this defigtt, 
they ordered the detached fhips to ftand out to 
fea until they loft fight of the eaftern coaft of Ea- 
bcea , failing behind the litdc iflan'd of Sciathu5> 
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i; 4 p. and afterwards fhaping their courfe by the pfo- 
3f* montories of Caphaneus and Gereftus^ The flra* 
tagem, concerted with more than ufual prudence »■ 
was, however, difcovered to the Greeks by ScyU 
lias, a native of Scione, nowferving in tbePerfiaa 
fleet , but who had long languifhed for an oppor- 
tunity of deferting to his countrymen. While the 
attention of the Barbarians . was employed in the 
preparations neceffary for their new arrangement^ 
Scyllias availed himfelf of his dexterity in diving, 
to fwim, unperceived, to a boat which had been 
prepared at a fufficient diftance , in which he for- 
tunately efcaped to Artemifium. He immediately- 
gained admittance to the Grecian council, where 
the boldnefs of his enterprife gave perfuafion to his 
.words. In coqfequence of his feafonable and im- 
,portant information , the Greeks deteirmined to 
continue till midnight in the harbour, and then 
vreighing anchor , to fail in queft of the fleet which 
had been fent out to prevent their efcape. But 
this ftratagem , by which they would have met the 
art of the enemy with Amilar address. , was not 
carried into execution. The advice-boats, which 
had been imn>ediately difpatched to obfervc the 
prpgrefs of the Perfians, returned before evening, 
without having feen any fhips approaching in that 
(liredion. 
The flrft This intelligence was welcome to the Greeks , 

Artemi. * V^^^ were unwilling, without evident neceffity, to 
fium. abaqdon their prefent fituation. The enemy , who 

Jiad lately Tufifered fo feverely in the ftorm, were 
now further weakened by a confiderable diminu- 
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tion of their fleet. The ftrength of the advcrfe c H A F. 
"parties being thus reduced nearer to an equality, i. 
the weaker feized the opportunity to difplay their 
courage in fight , and their fuperior (kill in naval 
adion. About fun-fct they approached in a line, 
and offered battle to the Perfians. The latter did 
iiot decline the engagement, as their (hips were 
ftiil fufficicntly numerous to furround thofe of their 
x)pponents. At the firft fignal the Greeks formed 
into a circle , at the fecond they began the fight. 
Though crowded into a narrow compafs , and hav- 
ing the enemy on every fide , they foon took thirty 
of their fhips, and funk many more. Night came 
on , accompanied with an impetuous ftorm of rain 
and thunder ; the Greeks retired into the harbour 
of Artemifium; the enemy were driven to the coaft 
of Tbeffaly. As the wind blew from the fouth , 
the dead bodies and wrecks daflied with violence 
againft the fides of their fliips, and difturbed the 
-motion of their oars. The barbarians were feized 
with confternation and defpair; for fcarcely had 
•they time to breathe, after the former fl;orm and 
/ fhipwreck near Mount Pelion , when they were 
compelled to a dangerous fca- fight; after darknefe 
put an 'end to the battle, they were again iri- 
volved in the gloom and horrors of a nodurnal 
tempeft. By good fortune, rather than by defign, 
the greateft part of the fleet efcaped immediate def- 
trudion, and gained the Pegafean Bay. Their : 
calamities were great and unexpeded; but the 
ifliips ordered to fail round Eubcea met with a ftitt 
more dreadf^U difafter, They yf^x^ overtaken by 
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CHAP, the ftorra , after they had advetitured further from 
qi5, the fhorc than was ufual with the wary mariners of 
antiquity. Clouds foon intercepted the ftars; by 
which alone they direded their courfe. They werij 
driven they knew not whither by the force of the 
'winds, or impelled by the impetqofity of currents. 
In addition to thefe misfortunes , they were terrified 
by the thunder, and overwhelmed by the deluge; 
and after continuing during the greateft part of the 
night, the fport of the elements , they all perilhed* 
miferabJy,' amidft the {hoa]s aqd rocks of an un-t 
known coaH:. 

The morning arofe with different profpedls and 
hopes to the Perfians and Greeks. To the forw 
mer it difcovered the extent of their misfortunes; 
to the latter it brought a reinforcement of fiftyw 
three Athenian fhips. Encouraged by this favor- 
able circumftance, they determined again to attack 
the enemy , at the fame hour as on the preceding 
day, becaufe their knowledge of the coafl, and their 
Ikill in fighting their Chips , reritlered the dulk pc^ 
culiarly propitious to their defigns. At the ap- 
pointed time , they failed to>yards the road of Apbet^ 
and having cut off the Cilician fquadron from the 
jreft, totally deftroyed it, and returned at night to 
Artemifium. 
The ft- The Perfian commanders being deeply affeded 

Tht aT ^^^^ ^^^^^ repeated difafters, but dill more alarmed 
ArtemiQ. at the much dreaded rcfcntment of their king:, 
^*™' they dfctermined to make one vigorous effort, for 

reftoring the glory of their arms. By art and 
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firatagem , and upder favor of the tiigbt , the Greeks 
liad hitherto gained many imporpnt advantages. 
It now belonged to the Perfians to chufe the 
time for adion. On the third day at noon , they 
failed forth in the form of a crefcent, which wa^ 
ftill fiifficiently extenfive to infold the Grecian line. 
The Greeks, animated by former fuccefs, wera 
averfe to decline any ofifer of battle ; yet it is prp* 
bable that their admirals, and particularly Themi£l 
tocles , would much rather have delayed it to «^ 
more favorable opportunity. Rage, refentmentjj 
and indignation , fupplied the defedl of the Barba* 
sians in (kill and courage. The battle was longer, 
and more doubtful , than on any former occafion ;» 
many Grecian veffels were deftroycd , five were, 
taken by the Egyptians, who particularly fignalized 
themfelves on the fide of the Barbarians , as thci 
Athenians did on that of the Greeks. The perfc^ 
verin^ valor of the latter at Icngl^h prevailed ^^ 
the cidcmy retiring , and^ acknowledging their fu-, 
periority , by leaving them in poQeffion of the dead 
and the wreck. But the vidory cpft th^m dear ;, 
finqe their veffels , particularly thofe of the Athe- 
nians, were reduced to a very (hattcred condition; 
and their great inferiority in the number and fize. 
of their fbips , made them feel mor^ feafibly every 
diminution of.ftrcngth. 

This circumftancc 'Vas fufficieut to make theo;^ xhe 
think of, retiring (while they pight yet retire ii> ^[/'^^^^^ 
iafcty ) to the Ihorcs of the Corinthian Ifthmus. s*aronic ^ 
The inclination to this mcafure received additional, Cuipu. 
force from conficjering, that tb^ Perfians , however 
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e H A P. unfortunate by fea , had ftill an immenfe army J. 
x% "whereas the priiicipal hope of Greece centered in. 
its fleet. While the commariders wete occupied- 
•with thefe refliediohs , Abtdnycus, an Athenian, 
who had been inttufted "with a galley of thirty 
oars , to cruife in the Malian bay , and to watch the 
^vertt of the battle of Thermopylae , arrived with 
an account of the glorious death of Leonidas. 
The engagements by fea and land had been fought 
on the fame day. In both the Grfeeks defended a. 
narrow pafs , againft a fuperior poSyet ; and itl 
both the Perfians had, \vith very diflFerent fuccefs, 
attempted, by furroUnding , to conquer them. The 
intelligence brought by AbrotiycUs confirmed iheif 
rfefolution of failing fouthwslrd ; fbr it feenaed of 
Very little importance to defend the Chores , after 
the enemy had obtained poffeffion of the Centre of 
the northern territories. Having paffed the nar- 
row Euripus , they coafted along the fhbre of At-' 
tica , and anchored in the flrait of the Saronic 
Gulph, which feparates the ifland of Salaiilis fromi 
the harbours of Athens *. 
^htniit Before they left Artemifium , Themiftocles , ever 

tociei's watchful to promote the intereft of his country y 
fo?rtak? endeavoured to alienate ^ frOm the great king thef 
ingthe aflfedioris of his braveft auxiliaries. Contrary to^. 
the advice of the prudent Artabanus, Xerxes had 
condudcd the Afiatic GreerKs to an unnatural ex- 
pedition againft their rtiother- country. His wifd 
kinfman in vain perfuaded him to fend thctii 
back, becaufe it appeared equally difhonorable and 

^ Hfrodot. 1. Till. c. xxi. ' Ibid. 1. viii. c. Kxiu 
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dangerous to depend on the fervice of men , which 

could only be employed in his favor at the ex- ^L 
penfe of every principle of duty , and of eveiy fen- 
timent of virtue. By hope and feJar, by threats 
and promifes , and chiefly by honoring them with 
marks of diftinguifhed preference , Xerxes had 
hitherto preferved their reludlant fidelity In order 
at once to deftroy a connexion , which of its own 
accord feemed ready to diffolve, Themiftocles en- 
graved on the rocks, ncjlr the watering-place of 
Artemifium, the following words : " IVIert ot Ionia, 
your condudt is mod unjuH: in fighting againft 
youranceftors , and in attempting to enflave Greece ; 
itfolve, therefore, while it is yet in your power, to 
repair the injury. — If you cannot immediately de- 
fert from the Perfian fleet , yet it will be eafy for 
y^u to accomplifh this defign when we come to 
an engagement. You ought to remember , that 
yourfelvcs gave occafion to the quarrel between us 
and the Barbarians ; and farther , that the famd 
duties which children o\^^e tt> their parents, colo^ 
nies owe to their mother - country '." 

When news arrived that the Grecian fleet had Xenet aA* 
abandoned Artemifium, Xerxes regarded this re-^ vances 
treat of the enemy as equal to a vidory. He army to. 
therefote iffued orders , that his navi&l force , after ]^"««« A«* 
ravaging the coafts of Euboea , (hould proceed to 
take pofleffion of the harbours, of Athens ; ivhile^ 

* This fentiirient is the dilate of nature, antl occurs often in tbt 
l«tBan as well as the Greek writers. '* Qnn iibeti parentibut ti 
•oloai aiiti%ntt patrix dcbeni. *' T. Uviua, 
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CHAP, at th^ licad o{ his itrefidihle army, h^ intevid^to 
X. ipajcc at viilorious proceflicm» mtber tbaa ^ m^rcb, 
iato the A tUQ territory- The toad thither frow 
Thermopylae paffed through the couatries o£ Pbor 
ci3 and fiJ^atia , the letter of vihi;:h had ^ilready 
jickpowlcdgcd his authority. The Fhocians ad* 
hered to the caufq of Greece 5 and were ftill hv^ 
thjer confiroxcd ia their allegiance^ after the Tbeljw. 
falian3» their inveterate eiKmies, had embraced the 
party of Xerxes. .Such were the violent anitnoft- 
ties which divided thefe hoftUe ftate$, that y in the 
opinion of Herodotus , Mrbichever fide the Thefla* 
lians had taken, the Fhocians would (UU have op^ 
pofed theoi^ He might perhaps have extended 
the obfervation to the other principal republi<;s» 
The cnthufiafm of Athens and Sparta in defending;* 
the caufe of Greece ^ rendered the rival ftatea of 
Thebes and Argos zealous in the fervice of Pcrfia j* 
and it is to he remembered , to the immortal glory 
of the friends of liberty and their country , that 
they had to ftruggle with domeftic feditiont while 
they oppofed and defeated a foreign invafion* 
Having entered the territory of Fhocis, th^ Pef- 
Phol^ fian army feparated into two divifions , with a view 
to obtain more plentiful fupplies of the neceffariea 
of life, and to deftroy more completely the polTef-* 
(ions of their enemies. The moft numerous divi* 
fion followed the courfe of the river CephifTus , 
which flows from the Theffalian mountains, to the 
lake Copais in Boeotia. The fertile banks of the 
Cephiffus were adorned by Charadra, Neon, Ela* 
t^ea, and other populous cities, all of which wer« 

burned 
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bdrned or demolilhcd by the fury of Xetxes , and the 
refentkneot of the Theffalians. Hiftorians particu-* 
larly regret the dcftrudlion of the facred walls of 
Abe, a city held in peculiar refpcd on account of 
the temple of Apollo, famed for its unerring ora« 
des, and enriched from the earlieft times by the 
piotss donations of fuperftition. The inhabitants 
.had in general abandoned their towns » and taken 
refuge in die moft inacceffible retreats , of mounc 
J^arnaflus. But the natives of Abe, vainJy con* 
:fidingfor fafcty in the fandlity of the place, became 
a prey to an lindiftinguifbing rage, which equally 
difiregarded things facred and profane. The men 
periOied by the fword , the women by the brutal 
Ittil of the Barbarians. 

After committing thefe dreadful ravages, the 

principal divifion of the army marched into B(eo« 

tia , by the way of Orchomenus. The fmalUr 

part (ifeitber portion of fuch an immepfe hod may 

be xitflinguiibed by that epithet) (Iretched to the 

ilight, along the weftern (kirts of mount Parnaffus, 

and traced a line of devaftati<jn from the banks of 

the CepbiffMj to the temple of Delph/^, Such Was 

the. fame of the immenfe riches coUeded in this 

•jacrcd edifice, that Xerxes is faid to have been as 

well acquainted with their amount as with that of 

his own t/eafury ; and , fo believe the adulation of 

bis followers , be alone was worthy to poffefs thafi, 

invaluable depofitory. The Delpbians having 

learned) by the unhappy fate of Abe, that theijf 

religious tijaaployment could- not afford protediou, 

either u> their property or to their perfon , confuhed 

Vol. a G 
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c II A p. the oracle , « Whether they fhould hide their 
X. treafures under ground , or tranfport them to fonye 
neighbouring country ? " The Py thia replied, " That 
the arms of Apollo werefufficientfor the defence of 
his fhrine/* The Delphians, therefore, confineH 
their attention to the means neceffary for their 
perfonal fafety. The women and children were 
'tranfported by fea to Achaia; the men climbed to 
the craggy tops of mount Cirphis, or defcended to 
the deep caverns of Parnaffus. On,ly fixty perforis, 
the immediate minifters of Apollo, kept pofleilion 
of the facred city. But , could we credit the tef- 

timony t)f ancient hiftoriaps, it foon appeared that 

the gods had not abandoned Delphi : fcarcely bad 
the Perfians reached the temple of Minerva the 
Provident, fituated at a little difbnce from the 
town , when the air thickened into an unufual 
darknefs. A violent ftorm arofe ; the thunder and 
lightning were terrible. At length the tempeft 
burft on mount Parnaffus, and feparated ftom its 
fides two immenfe rocks, which rolling down with 
increafed violence , overwhelmed the neareft ranks 
of the Perfians, The fhattered fragments of the 
mountain , which long remained in the grove of 
Minerva, were regarded by the credulity of the 
Greeks as a (landing proof of the miracle. But 
without fuppofing any fupematural intervention, wc 
may believe , that an extraordinary event , happen- 
ing on an extraordinary occafion , would produce 
great terror and confternation in the Barbarian 
army, fmce many of the nations which conipofed it 
acknowledged the divinity.of Apollo, arid rouft 
therefore 'have bten fenfible of their intended 
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Stnplety^ ifl'deffioiling his temple. The awful folerti- c H A f* 
nity of the place cotifpired with the horrors of ^ ' 
the tempeft ^ and the guilty feelings of their 
'own confciences. Thefc united terrors were fuf- 
iicienc to difturb all the rational principles of their 
minds, and even to confound the cleareft percep* 
tions of their fenfes. They imagined , that they 
^eard many founds , v^hich they did not hear ; and 
that diey faw many phantoms , which they did not 
fee. An univerfal panic feized them; at firft they 
xemained motibnlefs, in iilent amazement; they 
itfterwards fled with difordercd fteps aftd wild de» 
fpair. The Dclphians . who perceived their con- 
fofion ) land who believed that the gods ; by the 
moftmanifeftfigns, defended their favorite abode » 
ruQied impetuOufly from their faftneffes , and de« 
ftroyed great numbers of the terrified and unrefift- 
ihg enemy ^. The remainder took the road of 
Bceoda^ in order to join the main body under 
Xerxes, which having already deftroyed the hoftile 
cities of Thefpise and Platsea, was marching with 
full expedation to inflidl complete vengeance on 
the Athenians. 

The united army arrived in the Attic territory xeneeii** 
three months after their palTage over the Hellefpont ^a^es ai- 
They laid wafte the Country , burned the cities , and 
levelled the temples with the ground. At length 
they took pofleflion of the capital ; but the inha« 
biunts , by a retreat no lels prudent than magnani« 
mous , had withdravrn from the fuiy of their re* 
iientmeit 

^ 7 Mcrodot. 1. Tiii. c xxxfU. ft fegq. et DioOoir* 1. xi. p. ifo, 
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fi H ,A P.. It was irapoflfible for the Athenians; at oqcc to 
Xf oppofe the Pcrfian army , which mar-ched from 
which the BcBOtia, and to defead the w^fteni coafts of Greece 
hadVvaciu againft tlie ravages of a numerous fleet The in- 
«"*» habitants of Peloponnefus,- defpairing of being able 

to refift the eneniiy in the open field, ^ad began 
to build <ji wjull acrois the iflhmus of Coriinth, a$ 
theur only fecurity on; the fide of the Jand jigainft 
the Barbaric invafion. In tbefe circuiallances^ the 
Athenians, by the advice, of Themift.p<jles , em- 
braced a refolution whi^gb eclipfed the glory of all 
their former exploits. They abandonjsd to the 
Perfian rage their viljagiss, their territoiy, their 
walls ^ their city itfelf, witl^ the reverad tombs of 
their anceflors; their wives and children, and^ged 
parents, were jtnanfpor^Qd tp the ides of Salamis 
and ^ina, and to the geaerp^s city of Trwon6, 
on the Ai;goJic co^ft, which, ixotwithftanding the 
defc<aion of Argos , the capiul of that province jj. 
ficadfaftly adJberodl, to the maxims of patriotilinf 
and the duties of friendibip. The embarkation 
was m^de with fuch hafte, that the inhabitants were 
obliged to leave behind them their houfehold fur- 
xkiture, their flatn^s and pidure&, and in general 
the moft valuable, part of their property. But 
they were willing to reljdquifh all for the fake ol 
^heir country, which they well knew conTifled not 
in their houies, lands, andeffeds', butin that equal 

TiXf^ TtxTovm m mXets iwn , 
AXX 0^8 ^OT ccv <>i9tf AN APES 

ALCJEUS.apui AriOid. 
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conftitution of government, which they had received c H A F 
from their anceftors, and which it was their duty :i^ 
to tranfmit unimpaired to pofterity. This confti- 
tution it was impoflible for them to defend, unlefs 
they determined, at the rifle of their lives, and of 
every thing dear to them, to maintain the general 
independence of the Grecian confederacy ; the iri- 
tercft of which became doubly precious, by bieing 
thus infeparably connedted with their owii. 

The Athenians capable of bearing arms or of and em. 
handling an oar, embarked on board the fleet fta< 
tioned at Salamis. The fhips equipped and roan- saUmiib 
ued by them alone , exceeded in number thofe of 
all their allies together, although the combined 
force was confiderably augmented by the naval 
ftrength of Epirus^nd Acamania, which, formerly 
doubtful and irrefolute, had been determined to 
the fide of Greece by the fortunate iffue of the 
engagements at Artemifium* The whole Greciaa 
armament , thus increafed , amounted to 'three 
hundred and eighty veffels. That of the Perfians, 
which now took pofTeflion of the Athenian bar- 
hours, lying to the fouth of the ftrait occupied by 
the Greeks, had alfo received a powerful reinforce- 
ment. The Locrians, Boeotians, and in general 
every people who had fubmitted to their arras, rea- 
dily fupplyihg them with (hips ; and feveral of the 
Egean iflands having at length prepared the quota 
which they had formerly been commanded to fur- 
nifli. We ai'e not exadtly informed of the number 
or ftrength of the additional fquadron ; but it was 
fuppofed fully to compehlate the lots occafioned 
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CHAP, by ftorms and fea-fights, and to rcftore the Pcrfian 

X* fleet to its original complement of twelve hundred 

fail •, 

Xeriei de« Truftinff to the immenfe fupcriority of his ar- 

to fight mament, Xerxes was Itill defirous to make trial of 

fgMo *t his fortune at fea, notwithftanding his former dif- 

^** afters on that element. But before he came to a 

final refolution, he fummoned a council of war, in 

order to hear the opinion of hi$ maritime fubjed^ 

or allies. The tributary kings of Tyre andSidon, 

the leaders of the £!gyptians, Cyprians, and Cili- 

, cians, ever ready to flatter the paflions of their 

fovereign, offered many frivolous reafons in favor 

of the alternative to which they perceived him 

fuir^if ^^^1^"^^- ^^^ ^^ ^^^ fl^^ of Xerxes there was a 
fuaded Grecian queen named ArtemiHa , widow of the 
from that ^ prince of Halicarnaffus , and who had afTumed the 
Ajumifia,' government of that city and territory for the benq- 
fit of her infant fon. Compelled by the order of 
Xerxes, or perhaps irritated againft the Athenians, 
for fome reafons which hiftory does not record, fhc 
not only fitted out five (hips to attend the PerGan 
expedition, but took upon herfelf the command of 
her little fquadron, and on every occafion condudled 
it with equal fkill and bravery. Such vigor of 
mind , united with fo delicate a form ,* deferved to 
excite admiration in every part of the world ; but 
the manly fpirit of Artemifia becomes ftill more 
admirable, when we confider the fevere reftraints 
which have been in all ages impofed on the female 

^ Herodot, Olodor. nbi (bpni ; et Pliitf in Themi(locle, 
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fex , by the manners and climate of Afia. Her c H n p. 
fuperior genius recommended her to the peculiar x. 
favor of Xerxes, who was obliged to eftecm in a 
woman the virtues which he himfelf wanted fpirit 
to pradlife. Trading to his advantageous opinion! 
of her courage and fidelity , Artemifia diffented 
from the general voice of the allies , and even op- 
pofed the inclination of the prince. " Her former 
exploits on the coaft of Eubcea afforded fufficient 
proof that her prefent advice was not the child of 
timidity. She had been ever forward to expofe her 
perfon and her fame in the fervice of the great 
king; but it was impoflible to diflfemble the mani-> 
fcft fuperiority of the Greeks in naval affairs. Yet, 
were the two armaments as much on a foot of 
equality in point of bravery and experience, as 
they were unequal in numbers, what motive could 
induce Xerxes to venture another engagement at 
fea ? Was he not already in poffeflion of Athens , 
the great objedl of the war? The Spartans , who 
had oppofed his progreis at Thermopylx, had 
reaped the juft fruits of their temerity: thofe at ' 
fembled at' the ifthmus of Corinth might eafily be 
involved in a fimilar fate. The Peloponnefus 
might then be laid wafte by fire and fword, which 
would complete the deftrudlion of Greece. Ini 
ft^ad of proceeding immediately to that peninfula, 
fi)ould Xerxes chufe to continue only a few weeks 
in the Attic territory, four hundred Grecian fhips 
could not long be fupplied with provifions from 
the barren rocks of Salamis. NeceflBty muft com- 
pel them to furrender, or drive thereto their 

G4 
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n K F. Te(]pc6tiv* 'cities, wh^re they would become an eafy 
X, prey to the Perfiaa arms. " Thefe judicious obfer- 
vations were beard without approbation; theworft. 
opinion prevailed , being the bed adapted to flatter 
the vanity of Xerxes. 
Deiibera, When the Grfecian commanders obfcrved that 

Greeks^ ^*** thc cncmy prepared to venture another engage* 
ment at fea, they likewife aflemblcd to delili^rate 
whether they fhould continue in the ftrait betweea 
Salamis and Attica., or proceed further up the 
guiph , towards the Corinthian iflihmus. The lat« 
ter propofal was generally approved by the confe-^ 
derates of Peloponnefus, who anxioufly defired, fn 
the pre&nt emergency, to approach as near as pof- 
fible to their refpedive cities. Some haftened ta 
their ibips, and hoi fted fail, in order to depart; and 
it feemed likely that their example would be foon 
followed by the whole fleet. On board the fliip of 
Themiftocles was Mnefipbilus , formerly mentioned 
^ the inftrudor of his youth, and who now accom-' 
paBied him as his couixfellor and friend. The expe- 
rienced Vifclom of Mnefiphilus- readily difccrncd,that 
Ihould the Greeks fail from Salamis, it would be 
impoffible to prevent the general difperfion of their 
armament. He therefore exhorted Themiftocles, 
to endeavour, by all means poflible, to prevent 
this* fatal rneafure; and particularly to perfuade the 
Spartan admiral, Euribiades, to alter his prefeat 
intention. 
Uaidedby ThemiftQcles readily embraced the opinion of 
theabiii, jjjg friend. Having waited on Euribiades, he ob- 
Tbemifto. twined his confent to Xummon a facond aifembfy: 
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of the confederates. After they were fully con- c 11 A P« 
vencd, the Athenian began to call their attention 3C* 
to the ftate of their affairs; but hi$ difcourfe wasi. 
infoleatly interrupted by Adimantus , the com- 
mander of the Corinthians, who had conftantly 
difcovered a particular folicicude for returning to 
the ifthmtis. Themiftocles, no le(s prudent thanf 
brave, anfwered his reproaches with calm nefs, and 
then addreffing himfelf to Euribiades, " The fate 
of Greece, *' faid he , ^' depends on the decifion of 
the prefent moment, and that decifion on you; if 
you rcfolve to fail to the ifthmus, we muft abao-* 
don Salamis, Megara, and £gina; we (hall be 
compelled to fight in an open fea, where the ene-^ 
my may fully avail themfdves of their fuperior 
numbers; and as the Perfian army will certainly 
attend the motions of their fleet, we (hall draw their 
combined ftrength towards the Grecian peninfula, 
our laft and only retreat. But if you determine to 
retain the fhips in their prefent Ration, the Peri . 
fians will find it impoffible, in a narrow clfannel, to 
attack us at once with their whole force : we (ball 
preferve Megara and Salamis , and we fhall effec- 
tually defend Peloponnefus ; for the Barbarians 
being, as I firmly truft, defeated in a naval en- 
gagement, will not penetrate further than Attica; 
but return home with difgrace. " He had fcarcely 
ended his words , when Adimantus broke forth in- 
to new invedives, affeding furprife that Euribia- 
des fhould liften to a man who, fince the taking of 
Athens, had not any city to defend : that the Athe- 
nians ought then to have a voice in the council. 
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Q H A P. when they could fay they, had a home. Thcmif- 
X. tocles replied , ^^ that the Athenians had indeed 
undervalued their private eftates and poffeflions, in 
comparifon , of their political independence > and 
the general £afety of Greece, and glorioufly aban- 
doned their city in defence of their country. But 
cotwithdanding this facriHce for the public good, 
they had ftill a home far more valuable than 
Corinth, two hundred (hips of war well armed and 
manned, which no nation of Greece tould refift. 
That Ihould the confederates perfift in their prefent 
dangerous refolution, the Athenians would in thefe 
•fbips embark their wives and families; defert a 
country, which had firft forfaken itfelf ; and repair 
to the coaft of Italy, where it was foretold by an- 
cient oracles, that Athens Ihould, in fome future 
time , form a great and flouriibing fettlement. 
That the Greeks would then remember and regret 
tht advice of Themiftocles, when, abandoned by 
the moft confiderable part of their allies, they be- 
came an^afy prey to the Barbarian invader, " The 
firmnefs of this difcourfe fhook the refolution of the 
confederates ; and it was determined by the majority 
to continue at Salamis. 

. Between this important refolve and the engage- 
inenc, there intervened a moment of the mpft anxious 
folicitude. The minds of men, impreffed with the 
awful idea of the events about to be tranladled , 
were thrown off their ordinary bias; and as the 
operations of nature, and the agency of invifible 
beings , are always fondly conneded in the imagi- 
nation with the momentous concerns of human 
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life, the Greeks felt, or believed they felt, extra- chap. 
ordinary convulfions of the elements; they faw, or x* 
fancied they faw, hideous fpedres in the air; and 
heard, or imagined they heard, the moft terrible 
and threatening voices **. But all thcfc flrange and 
fupernatural appearances, which would otherwife 
have been doubtful or ahrming, were proved, by 
a clear and explicit oracle , to foretel the deftruc^ 
tion of the Barbarians. 

Not>yithftanding this favorable intimation of the «a*y *• 
divine will, which was carefully improved by the 4^*1)^001- 
wifdom and eloquence of Themiftocles , the Pc-r nioa ; 
loponneHans were ready to return to their firft de- 
termination.,' A veffel arriving from the Ifthraus^ 
brought advice that the fortifications there were 
almoft completed; if the fleet retired to the neigh-' 
bouring fliore, the failors might, even after a de- 
feat at fea, take refuge behind their walls; but if 
conquered near the coafts of Salamis, they would 
Ije for ever feparated from their families and friends, 
and confined, without hope or refource, within the 
narrow limits of a barren ifland. In important 
alternatives , when the arguments on each fide are 
almoft equally perfuafive, the party which we have 
embraced often appears the worft, merely becaufc 
we ihave embraced it. Any new circumftance or 
confideration is always capable of changing tho 
balance, and we haftily Jipprove what we rejeded 
^fter much deliberation. Left this propenfity prevented 
ibould, as there was miich rcafon to fear, agaia ^y^^^^- 



ing mea- 



«» iyfl9s Fun. Qrat. lierodot. ibi^. 
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HA P« difconcert his meafures, Themiftoclcs determined 

X- to prevent the Greeks from the poHibility of 

fare of gratifying it. There commonly lived in his family 

tociM^ ' a man named Sicinus, who at prefent accompanied 

him. He was origraally a flave , and employed in 

the education of his children ; but by the genero- 

fity of his patron, had acquired {(he rank f)f citizen, 

with confiderable riches. The firqirxcfs and fidelity 

of this man rendered him a proper inftrument for 

executing a ftratagem, which concealed, under 

the ma(k of treachery , the enthufiafm of public 

virtue. Having received his inftrudions frorti 

Themiftocles, he private! v failed to the Perfiian 

fleet, and obtaining admiflion into the prefenee of 

Xerxes, declared, " That he had been fent by the 

captain of the Athenians , who could no longei* 

endure the infolence of his countrymen , to acquaint 

the great king , that the Greeks , feized with 

* confternatiott at the near approach of danger, had 

determined to make their efcape under cover of 

the night : that now was the time for the Perfians 

to atchieve the moft glorious of all their exploits^ 

and, by intercepting the flight of their enemies, 

accompHfh their deftrudlion at once f. '* The deceit 

was believed; thewholeday, and t^e greateft part 

of the fucceeding night, the PerFians employed in 

fecuring the fevei^al paffages between the iflands 

and the adjacent coaft; and that nothing might 

be neglecSed that could contribute to their fuccefs, 

^ titcy filled the little ifle, or rather rock , ofPfyttalea, 

'* Herodot. I. viii. c. Ixxv. 
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lying between Salaoniis and the continent . with c H A p» 
the flower of the Perfian infantry, in order tp x. 
intercept the noiferable rejmnaQt of the Greeks , 
yrbp, after the expected defeat, would fly thither 
for refuge. 

' The firft intelligence of theCe operations was Hit inter, 
brought to the Grecian fl^et by Ariftides the Ariftili? 
Atbei^n, who ieems not. to have availed himfelf 
of the general ad of iiidemnity to return from 
banifliment, but who readijy enabraced every 
opportunity to ferve his country. Having with 
difficulty efcaped in a (mall veflel from the ifle of 
JEgina , the generous patriot immediately cpmmu^ 
ipicated an account of what he bad feen there to 
hU rival and eoemyi, Themiftodes, who, meeting 
his generpfity with equal frankaefs, made him the 
confidant <4 hk fecr^t. Their interview was a$ 
mefDprable aS t^e occafion ; and, after a continued 
life of oppoHtioii and hatred, they now firft agreed 
to fulpend tbeif private animofities, in order to 
promote the cQfma^on intereft of their country. A$ 
the Pelopona^rian commanders were either waver- 
ing and irrelbkite, or had determined to fet fail, 
Ariftides was defired to inform them of the arrange- , 
meat which he had feen ; the coniideration of his 
country however rendered bis evidence fufpeded^ 
and it was imagined that he meant to facrifice the 
general intereft of the confederates to the fafety of 
the Athenian families in Salamis. But the arrival 
of a veflel belonging to the ifle of Tenos confirmed 
the veracity of his report, and the Feioponnefians 
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CHAP, refolved to fight, becaufe it was impoffible to 
X. fly ". 

sc» fight Before the da\Vd of the day the Grecian Ihipd 

ef sliamll ^^^^ drawn up in order of battle; and the Pcrfiari5, 
who had been furprifed at not finding therti 
attempt to efcape during night , were ftill more 
furprifed when morning difcovered their clofe 
and regular arrangement. The Greeks began with 
the light their facred hymns ^nd pceans^ which 
))rec«ded their triumphant fongs of war, acc6m« 
panied by the animating found df the* trumpets 
The Ihores of Attica re-echoed to the rocks ot 
Salamis and Pfyttalea. The Grecian acclamation^ 
filled the flcy. Neither their appearance nor theiir 
words betokened flight or fejur'j but rather deter^ 
tnined intrepidity, and inviilcrblecour^e« Yet was 
.their valor tempered with wifdom« Thcittiftotled 
delayed the attack until the ordinary bree2e (hould 
fpring up , which was no lefs favorable to the 
experience of the Grecian mariner^^ than dangerous 
to the lofty unwieldinefs of the Perfian fliips ". 
The fignal was then given for the Athenian lirte 
to bear down againft that of the Phoenicians, which 
rode on the weft, off the coaft of Eleufis; whife 
the Peloponnefians advanced againft the enemy's 
. left wing ftationed on the eaft, near the harbour 
of the Piraeus. The Perfians, confiding in their 

' number, and fecure of vidory, did not decline the 

fight. A Phoenician galley , of uncommon fize and 
firength^ was diftinguiihed in the front of their 



<^ Hcrodot. 1. Tiiif c. Ixxix. ct U^g. "Id. Ibid. 
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line by every circumftance o( naval pomp. In the h A Pi* 
eagernefs to engage , {be far dutftripped her x; 
companions s but her career was checked midway 
between the two fleets by an Athenian galley 
wbi^h had failed forth to meet her. The firft fhock 
{battered her fculptured prow, the fecond buried 
her in the waves. The Atheniansv encouraged by 
this aufpicious prelude, proceeded with their whole 
force t animating each other to the combat by 1 
martial fongj ^ Advance, yefonsof Athens, favc 
your country, defend your wives and children, 
deliver the temples of your gods, regain the facred 
tombs of your renowned forefathers ; this day , the 
common caufe of Greece demands your Valor. ** 
The battle was bloody and deftrudive, and 
difputed on the fide of the Perfians with more 
obftinate refiftance than on any former occafion; 
for, from the Attic coaft, feated on a lofty throiie 
on the top of Motint £gialos, Xerxes obfervcd the 
fcene of adion , and attentively remarked , with a 
view to reward and punifb , the various behaviour 
of his fubjeds. The prefcnce of their prince operated 
on their hopes, and {lill more powerfully on their 
fears* But neither the hope 6f acquiring the favor, 
nor the fear of incurring the difpleafure of A 
defpot, could fiirnifb principles of adion worthy 
of being compared with the patriotifm and love of 
liberty which adaated the Greeks. To the dignity 
of their motives, as much as to the fuperioHty of 
their flcill , the latter owed their unexampled fuc*- 
cefs in this memorable engagement. The forcmoft 
Ibi^s of the f hcsnicians were dii^erfed or funk. 
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C u k V. Amidft the terror and confufion occafioned by their 
X, repulfe , they ran foul of thofe which hiid bee« 
The Perfi. drawn up in two lines behind theno^ The Athe- 
•ns totally nians fkilfully encircled them around , coropreffed 
them into a narrower fpaoe , and iocreafed their 
diforder; they wer^ at length entangled in eadll 
other, deprived of all power of adion^ and, to 
ufe the humble, but expreffive figure of an eye*- 
witnefs, " caught and deftroyed like filb in a net, **. ^ 
Such was the fate of the rights wing; while tht 
lonians , who , on the le& , oppofe^d Jtihe fleets of 
JPelpponnefus and £gina, furs iibed them writhian 
opportunity to complete the vidory; Many of the 
Afiatic Greeks, ^mindful of the advice given by 
Themiftocles, abandoned the intereft of the great 
king, and openly declared for their countrymen; 
others declined . the . engagement; the remainder 
-were funk and put to, flight. Among thofe which 
eficaped was the {hip of queen Aitemifia, who in 
the battle of Salamis difplayed Xuperior courage 
and conduct: ihe wd$ plofely purfucd by an Atho- 
. nian galley, commanded by Amenias, brother of 
iht poet ^fchylus. In this extremity (he eni* 
ployed a fuccefsful , but very unwarrantable ftrap 
tagem. The iveareft Perfian veffel was commanded 
by Damafithymus , a tributary prince of Caiynda 
in Lycia, a man wiih whom Artemifia was at va* 
riance. With great dexterity jQbe darted the beak 
of her galley againft the Lycian veflel. Damail> 
thymus was buried in the waves ; and Amenias, 

'« iEfebyliis Ptrfie. ' 

. deceived 
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deceived by this tneafure ^ equally ^ttful ^nd e H a 
audacious, believed the veftel t>f Aitemifia one X. 
bf thofe which had deferted the Pcrfian idtereft; 
The Phcenician and Ionian fquadrons ( for that of 
the Egyptians had been exceedingly weakened by 
the adion on the coaft of Euboea ) formed the maiil 
ftrength of the Pcrfian armament; after thefe were , 
defeated ^ the (hips at a diflance Ventured not to 
advance^ but haftily changing fail^ meafbred back 
their courfe to the Athenian and other lieighbouHn^ 
harbours^ The vidors, difdaining to purfue theto^ 
dragged the moft valuable part of the wreck to the 
coafts of Pfyttalca and Salarais. The narrow £ea^ 
were covered with the floating catcafes of the dead, 
among whom were few Greeks , as even thofc who 
loft their fhips in the engagement, faved theif liveei 
by fwimming, an art which they universally learned 
as a ncceflkry branch of education ^ and with which 
the Ekrbariads were totally Unacquainted ^\ 

Xerxes Bad fcarcely time to coofidcf and deplobe 
the deftrudioii and difgrace of his fleet s When a* 
new fpedacle, not le(s mournful; offered itfelf to 
his fight The flower of the Perfian infanftiy had 
taken poft,,as we have already obferved^ on the 
rocky iflc of Pfyttalea, in otdfer to receive the 
fhattered remains of the Grecian armament, whicb^ 
after its expeded defeat , would naturally take 
refuge on that barren coafl. But equally faliacious 
and fatal was their conjedure concerning the even6 

'^ JSeFdr^ this p^rio4 it Mras a laiV at Athehs and othet ftates y 
rn? ^oulx^ i,ixaitS76ui Ttpotrw my n y.%i ypdu^jXxtct. 5 thit btfyj firft 
Mm FMiling dnd Ufimmin^. Smm) Peftiti dt Leg* Atr^ |». If.- 

Vol. IL H 
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CHAP, of th^ battle. The Greeks, difembarking from 
X. their fliips, attacked, in' the enthufiafm of vidlory, 
thofe aftonifhed troops, who, unable tct refift, and 
finding it impoflible to fly , were cut down to a 
man. As Xerxes beheld this dreadful havoc, he 
fiarted in wild agitation from his filver throne, 
rent his royal robes , and , in the firfl; moment of 
his returning tranquillity , commanded the main 
body of his forces, ported along the Athenian 
coall, to return to their refpedlive camps. 
ierxcf de- From tliat moment he refolved to return with 
tcrmincto ^jj p^fljble expedition into Afia. Yet did his fears 
tireect. ^nd his policy conceal, for a few days, the defign,' 
not only from the Grecian but fiom the Perfian 
generals. Mardonius alone was too well acquainted 
with the genius of his mafter , to believe that 
his concern for the fafety of his illuftrious perfon 
would allow him to remain longer than neceffary, 
in a country which had been the fcene of fo many 
calamities. The artful courtier availed himfelf of 
the important fecjet, to divert the ftorm of royal 
refentmenc which threatened the principal author 
of this inglorious undertaking. In his firfl inter*' 
view with Xerxes, he exhorted him , '* not to be 
too deeply affedled by the defeat of his fleet: that 
he had come to fight againft the Greeks, not with 
rafts of wood, but with foldiers and horfes: that 
the valor of the Perfians had oppofed all refiftaoce, 
and their invincible fovereign was now mafter of. 
Athens , the main objcdl of his ambition : that 
■ having accompliChed the principal end of the enter- 
prifc, it was time for the great king to retura 
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from tlie fatigues of war to the cares of govern- 
ment; for with three hundred thoufand chofcn 
men he would undertake to profecute his defigris, 
and to complete his vidlory." Such is the language 
of adulation , 7 too often held to princes. The 
other courtiers confirmed, by their approbation, 
the advice of Mardonius ; and the Pcrfian mo- 
narch, while he obeyed the diftates of his own 
pufillanimity, fcemed to leave Greece in reludlant 
compliance with the anxious folicitude of his 
fubjccls. 

The remains of the Perfiah fleet , frightened 
from the coaft of Greece^ returned td the har* 
hours of Afia Minor, and afterwards aOembled 
and rendezvoufed , during the cnfuing winter, in 
the port of Cyme. The tranfports were ordered 
to the Hellefpont , on the bariks of which Xerxes 
arrived with his troops in forty-five days , after 
intolerable hardfliips and fatigue Famine, and 
peftiience filled up the raeafure of their catamitics; 
and, excepting the three hundred thoufand dhoien 
inen committed to Mardonius, a detachment of 
whom guarded the royal perfon to the coaft, 
fcarcely a remnant was left ofifo many millions **. 
The bridge oftentatioufly ereded on the Hellefpont 
would have prefented , had it remained entire, a 
mortifying monument of part j:reatnefs. But thi,< 
magnificent fabric had been deftroyed by a tcitipeft : 
and fuch is the. obfcurity with which.. Xerxtf 
returned from Greece, compared with the blaze of 
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CHAP; grandeur in which he arrived there, that it is 
X. uncertain -whether he eroded the channel in a Phoe- 
nician fhip of war,. or only in a fifliing-boat"^ 
. H^vipg redtrned to Sardis, he endeavoured to 
compenrfatf for the difappointment of ambition by 
the gratifipation of fenfuality, and buried himfelf 
in pleafures more infamous and degrading, and 
nw »lefsi frightfully criwllnal, than all the difgracc 
ii?^hich' his pride had incurred, and all the calami- 
ties which his fubjeds had either inflided or fuf- 
fered ". 
Meifom - When the Greeks had leifurc to examine the 
thToi^eiit ^^ttcnt and coropletenefe of their fuccefe, they dc- 
aftertiifii teiti^med , in the firft emotions of triunnph and re- 
▼ictory* fentilftekit, to purfue the fhattered remains of the 
tiiemy. That no Barbarian might efcape , they 
ptrfpofcrf immediately to fail northward , to deftroy 
the' Perfian bridge trver the Hellefpon t , and thus to 
iotercept their return. This defign was recom- 
mended, and chiefly (upported by the Athenians, 
who having experienced the greateft ihare of the 
danger, felt moft fenfibly the joy^ of deliverance. 
Hut upod more mature deliberation, it occurred 
that the Perfians werfe ftill fufficiently numerous to 
affbi^d juft grounds of terror. To their cowardice 
and' inexperience , not to their want of ftrengtb, 
the Greieks owed all their advantages over them ; 
but iboukl the impoffibility of retreat be added to 
their other calamities , they might derive courage 

^ '' Confer. Htrod. Juftin. Corn. Nepot.. 
'* Herodot. tt Diodtr. ibid. 
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from dcfp»ir, and, by efiForts hhhcrto unexcrted, o H a F« 
repair the confcquences of their paft errorfc and x. 
misfortunes. Thefe confiderations, firft fiiggefted^ 
it is faid , by Euribiades the Spartan , wcj-c adopted 
by Themiftocles , who convinced his countrynica 
that the jealoufy of the Grecian gods, unwilling 
that one man Ihould be lord of Europe and Afia, 
rather than their own prowefs, had given them thfe 
vidory over Xerxes; a prince of fuch folly and' 
madnefs, that he had treated with equal irreve^ 
rence things human and divine, deftroyed the 
lacred temples, overthrown the venerable altars 
and images, and impiouflyinfulted the gods of the 
Hellefpont with ftripes and fetters. That it wa^ 
the duty of the Athenians, after having glorioufljr 
repelled the common enemy, to provide for the 
fubfiftence of their wives and families , to fow their 
lands, riebQild their houfes, and thus to repair , by 
the mod ihduftrious adlivity, the dreadful ravages 
committed in their territories ". ' • 

Themiftocles had no fooner perfuaded the Athe- ^^^^ *"• 

1 1 • • • 1 1 r 1 i-r tagem of 

mans to embrace his opinion , than he lecretly dit ThemiC 
patched his confidant Sicinus to acquaint the great **>**"• 
king \<flth the danger which he had fo nearly 
"cfcaped, and to advife him to purfue his journey 
^ith all poffible expedition. Xerxes readily be- 
lieved a piece of information , which agreed with 
the fuggeftions of his own timidity. The rapidity 
of his march confpired with other circumftancfes 
above • mentioned in proving fatal to the lives of 

'' Herodot h Mii^ g» cviii. ^tieqq* 
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c H 4 p. his followers; and the crafty Athenian , who know- 
X. ing the unftablc affedlions of the multitude , wifhed 
to dcferve the gratitude of a king, gained the 
double advantage of difpclling fooner than could 
otherwife have happened, that deftrudlive cloud of 
Barbarians which hovered over his country^ and of 
convincing their leader, that he was in pare indebted 
for his fafety to that very man whofe counfels , ra^ 
ther than the arms of Greece, had occafioned his 
afflldion and difgrace. 

• The vidlory at Salamis terminated the fccond 
ad of the Perfian expedition , which has ,• with 
much propriety, been compared to a tragedy. 
The Greeks foon underftoodthat, notwithftanding 
the return of Xerxes , three hundred thoufand men, 
commanded by Mardonius, were cantoned for the 
winter in Thrace, Maccdon , andTheffaly^ with 
a defign to take the field early in the fpring, and 
again to try the fortune of war. This intelligence 
dtterred the Athenians from bringing home their 
wives and children , as they originally intended^ 
from Troezene, Salamis, and ^gina, beeaufe they 
had reafbn to dread that their country would ex- 
^perience new effeds of Barbarian rcfentment. It 
^appears, however, that a few citiz^s, more fan- 
guine in their hopes than the reft, returned to their 
ancient habitations; while the greater part con- 
tinued on board the fleet , or went to refide with 
their friends in the Peloponnefus. 
Employ- According to modern ideas , it would be natural 

"bro^eks ^^ exped,'that, under the apprehenfion of another 
during the formidable invafion , the Greeks fliould have 
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employed the winter in raifing contributions, levying H A 1 
and difciplining troops, and concerting proper z« 
meafures for the public defence. But fuch prepa- • 
rations were in fome degree unneceflary, becaufe 
in the Grecian republics almofl every citizen was a 
foldier; and the different ftates were at all times 
too weakly united , to agree in any uniform plan 
of operations. Befides, the cufloms and prejudices 
of that early age obliged them to obferve many 
forms and ceremonies , which interfered with em« 
ployments feemingly more ufeful, on fuch an im- 
portant emergency. We find , accordingly, that 
inftead of increafing or improving their military 
eftablifhment, the Greeks fpent the winter ** in 
dividing the fpoil ; afligning to the different com* 
manders the prizes of condud and valor; per« 
forming the laft offices to the dead ; celebrating 
their games and feftivals ; and difplaying , both in 
• the multitude of their prayers, and in the magnifi-- 
cence of their offerings , the warmed gratitude to 
their protecting divinities. The dedications to the 
gods were intrinfically valuable. The rewards 
bellowed on their generals were fimple tokens of 
public efteem. The firft confided in vafes, datues, 
and other ornaments of gold and filver; the fc* . 
cond in a wreath of pine, laurel, or olive: a cir- 
cumdance which made Tigranes the Perfian ex-» 
claim, "Heavens! againd what men have wo 
come to contend? infenfible to intered, they fights 
only for glory ! " 

*• Herodot. 1. viii. c. cxx?, et ftq?. 
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m M iif\ hkcQt&irpriftii^, thai; the in&iluliods bi Gteect 
.3$. ihiOuld b|ve deceived am untmof cd RarhariaQ » wheQ 
Of the A. ^t confidi^r that even the taodern phiWCopbeir and 
imi"ThI. hift^iaO' have been loo often cU^zkd by their ipleo^ 
miftoQie^ ^ dof . * Yet latot^itfafllwding what Tigranes beUeved, 
. 9nd what ; from the fond adooiration i>f antiquity; 
matny niodern, writers have aflerted , the indifcri* 
ifiimte praifir o£ dfti3ate8efiedoe& hy i%o (neans be- 
longed t€t the Grecians. When the coniciKanders 
of their fcveral fhips and f<q^drorns affetnbled to 
regulate the diftcikMHtiori o£ navai and qiilitary re^ 
\1ravd3, each captain,, with a felfilhnefe equally in* 
delicate arid unjuft, arrogated to hiaafelf the firft 
prize of merit ; though nH>f);. oC tbeoi acknow-* 
kdged the defert of Tfaemiftocles as&cond to theif 
own ^\ This general aflignm en t of the tecond, 
while all alike affumed the firft place » was equi* 
valent tp a public declaraifeion in favor of the 
Athenian: and the honors which were conferred 
on him , both in his own country and in Sparta , 
fufficiently confirmed the decifion. The ufual 
luarks of the pubKc efteem were not indeed attend- 
ed with any immediate profit; but their con£e<p 
quences were extremely beneficial. Supported bjf 
the favorable opinion of his countrymen, a comt 
roander by fea or land frequently attained an au- 
thority , the exercife of which was equally adapted 
to flatter pride and to gratify avarice. The beha« 
viourof Themiftocles, after he had acquired fuffi«* 
cient merit with the public to juftify his rapacity^ 

*' Herodot. 1. viii. o« xxiit 
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affords one meiaorable example of this kind; ind c k a p« 
we (ball meet with tnany snoFe, in examining th^ ^^ 
fubfequent events of ibe Grecian kiltory. Inftead 
of remaining at home , i^ order to Concert a plan 
for repelling the danger which threatened his couiv 
try, the Athenian commander (ailed with a little 
fquadron to the Cyclades, laid thefe unfortunate « 
iflands under an heavy contribution, and without 
the participation, or even knowledge of his coK 
leagues in command, enriched himfelf and his 
favorites ". 

On the approach of fpring, Mardonius prepared Mardo- 
to take the field. His army confifted of the Medes , ^1^"^ Vo * 
Perfiatis, Scythians, and Indians; and though re* open tht 
duced from the millions which followed Xerxes to ^""^*^8"- 
about three hundred tboufand men, it was thereby 
rather delivered from an ufelefs incumbrance , thait 
deprived of any real flrengtb. Before marching 
JTomTheflaly , hisfuperftition engaged him to con-f 
fult the Grecian oracles, and moved probably by 
an erroneous explanation of their ambiguous re* 
fponfes, he determined to try the effed of nego- 
ciation, before he had recourfe to arms. He might 
treat either with individuals, or with communities. 
By the former method , the Thebans aflured him^ 
that he might become mafter of Greece , without! 
hazarding a battle. ^* You have only,** faidthey^p 
^ to fend money to the leading men in the fcve- 
ral republics. In this manner you will divide each 
ftatc into fadlions; engage them in a civil war; 

^^ flerodot. 1. viii. c. Ixxv. 
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and , whenexhauftcd by mutual hoftilitics , they will 
readily fubmit to your demands. " Mardonius , in- 
ftead of purfuing this judicious fyftcm, which would 
probably have been fucccfsful, fent Alexander, 
king of Macedon , to treat with fuch Athenians as 
had returned to their city. This illuftrious am- 
baflador, who boafted an Argive extradlion , was 
the tributary prince of a baibarous country; but 
of a country deftined , in a future age, to attain 
empire and renown, by the arts of Philip and the 
arms of his immortal fon. The firft Alexander 
was peculiarly well qualified for executing the of- 
fice with which Mardonius had intruded him, 
becaufe his family had long been connedled with 
the republic of Athens, by the fecred ties of hofpi- 
tality. But his commiflion was as unwelcome as 
his vifit was acceptable. The Athenians, there- 
fore, delayed calling an affembly to hear and an- 
fwer his difcourfe , until the Spartans (who were 
apprized of the intention of Mardonius) fhould fend 
ambaffadors to affift at the deliberation. When all 
parties were con vened , Alexander declared , ^'That 
he was fent on the part of Mardonius, who had 
received a meffage from the great king, intimating 
his will to forgive their paft injuries, to reinftate 
them in their poffeffions, to rebuild their houfes 
and temples , and to receive them into the number 
of his friends an4 confederates." Mardonius then 
fpoke for himfeif: " What raadnefs, O Athenians, 
can irtipel you to maintain war againfl: a monarch, 
whom you cannot expeft ever to conquer , nor hope 
always to refift? You are acquainted with the 
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aumber and prowefe of the troops under my cona* chap. 
xnand, which, formidable as they are , make but a x. 
fmall part of the unbounded refources of Xerxes. 
Every year he can invade you with an increafmg 
fuperiority of ftrength; fubmit, therefore, to a power 
which it is impoflible to oppofe ; profit , ere it be 
too late, of the difpofition of the great king, and 
accept the offer of an alliance which folly alone, not 
fortitude andfirmnefs, can engage you to decline/' 
Alexander endeavoured to add weight to thefe 
confiderations , by obferving , •* That his paft con- 
duA had uniformly proved the fincerity of his at- 
tachment to the Athenians; and that he was firmly 
convinced of the expedience , and even neceflity of 
the meafures now in agitation, otherwife hefhould 
not have undertaken to propofe them. He there- 
fore exhorted them to refled on the advantages 
which would accrue to them from being alone, of all 
the Greeks , admitted into the alliance of Xerxes , to 
refled alfo on the dreadful confequences which would 
attend their refufal, fince their country, placed as a 
prize between the contending parties, would there- 
by be expofed to inevitable dcftrudlion *'." 

As foon as Alexander had ended his difcourfe, botwitii- 
the Lacedaemonian ambaffadors reprefented to the ««" f"«- 
affembly^ " That they had been fent on the part 
of their republic , to thwart the meafures of the 
Barbarians , with whom , in order to rcfent the quar- 
rel ^ her Atbeniaa allies , Sparta had engaged in 
a*(b<w)dy and deftrudive war. Could the Athe- 
nians then , for whofe fake alone the war which now 

r**» HcrodtfL 1. viii c. cxI* 
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Chap, extended over aU Greece Mr^s ofiginaHy'underta^pn:^ 
^ abandon their friends and confederates ^ whofe fer* 
vices they had every reafon to apprdve ? Could they 
alFociate with Barbarian^, wbofe hoftilities they 
bad every reafon to refent? Sparta aflfedionately 
fytnpathized with their fufferings, in the lofs of their 
boufes and their harvefts; yet the confederates in 
general had endeavoured to prevent or repair the 
tinhappy confcofwences of their lofs : They had nl^ain^ 
t^ned their wivds and families, fupported and 
educated tlneir heJplefs children , eb6ri(hed and 
fuftaitfied the declining years of their parents. Their 
jcncroftty was not yet exhaufted; if the Athenians 
fiiould be competed ag^^in to abandon their couur 
try, they would again find the fame hofpitable rc» 
ception in Peloponnefus ; and their families , if it 
became neceflary, would bo maintained at the com^ 
inon expcnfe,^ dtiiring the continuanee of the Waa 
Let them not, therefore, be deceived by th.6 fpo- 
cious words of the tyrant AJexaAder, who, at the 
cxpenfe of truth, endeavoured to promote the in- 
teareft of a tyrant hke himfelf. The Athenians 
ought to remember, that neither jiiiftice, nor ho<- 
nor,' nor fidelity, can be e^pecfted fro nv Tyrants 
and Barbarians **." Having thus fpoken, the La- 
cedaemonians, as well as Alexander, withdrew; and 
the Athenians , after a (hort deliberation , anfwercd 
both parties by the voice of Ariftides, whx>i as ar- 
chon, or chief raagiftrate, prefided in.theaffembly: 
Firft , to the Macedonian they replied , " Tbat as 
they were fufficiently acqiiainted with the ftrength 
of Xerxes, he might have fpared them the iqliilt of 

^* Herodot. 1. viii. c. cxiii. 
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defcribing its vaft fupcriorky to their own. Yet, c H A F. 
in defence of liberty, there was no power too great i. 
to oppofe. Return then, and tell Mardonius, thait 
the Athenians will never make peace with Xerxes, 
while the fun performs his annual courfe in the 
heavens; but that , trufting to the aflSftance of the 
Oods and Heroes , whofe temples and images thi 
tyrant has knpiouQy deftroyed, we will refift him 
to the laft extremity. To conclude : Come not a 
Ceco£id time to Athens with fuch meflages, the itt* 
folence of which may make us forget that you are 
our friend , and conneded with us by the facred 
tics of reciprocal hofpkality. " The anfwer given 
to the Lacedaemonian ambaHadors was delivered 
in a ftill higher ftrain of patriotifm : "That the 
Barbarians, or even the peafants of Laconia, ihould 
fuppofe us capable of coming to an accommoda- 
tion' with the Perfiaris, does not furprife us ; but it 
IS indeed furprifing , that you , citizens of Sparta, 
fliould entertain the fame groundlefs fears ; you*, 
who have fo often heard by report, and who, on fb 
many occafions , have yourfelves witneffed , the dif- 
interefted magnanimity of our republic. Know 
then, that the richeft poffeffions on earth , that all 
the ti'eafiires of the great king, are not fufficient tp 
feduce our unalterable attachment to Greece. 
The laws of God and man equally forbid our in- 
gratitude; or if all ties of dufy were diffolved, our 
refrntmcnt againft the Pcrfians would reftrain us. 
We muft avenge our plundered altars, our pro- 
ftrate images, our defolated temples. We muft 
HV^D^^ (be «aufe of Qtu: allies , and our ewo s ^^ 
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CHAP, all the Greeks have the fame religion, language, 
X. lineage, and manners; and, while an Athenian fur- 
vives, will never, with his confent, make peace 
with the Barbarians. We acknowledge with gra» 
titude your proffered kindnefs to our families; but 
henceforth we hope to provide for them, without 
giving the confederates any trouble on their ac- 
count What we requeft of you is, that your 
army march with all poflible expedition towards 
Boeotia, that gur united refiftance may ftop the 
progrefs of the Barbarian , who , as foon as he « 
apprized of our determined hoftility, will not fail 
. to proceed fouth ward, to invade Attica a fecond 
time"." 
Tii« t>e!o- This conjedure was juftified by the event. The 
yonneGans Perfians Within a few weeks marched into Boeotia, 
common )>ut the Athenians looked in vain for the expedted 
caufe. arrival of their Spartan auxiliaries. To have wit- 
neffed the proceedings juft defcribed in the Athe- 
nian affembly, we Ihould have imagined that there 
was a generous conteft of patriotifmxbetween the two 
republics; and that the happinefs and glory- of 
Greece, not the intereft of their particular commu- 
nities, was the great objedl of their ambition. But 
the Greeks had often much patriotifm in their 
' fpecches, >vhen there was little in their hearts; and 
the Spartans, who had lately employed fuch powerful 
arguments to engage Athens in defence of the com- 
mon caufe, totally abandoned their principles when- 
ever it fuitcd their convenience **. Inftead of iffuing 
forth in order to fupport their allies in Bceotia, they 

* *^ Htrodot L viii. c. «xl. at feqq. *^ Lyiias, Orat. Fnoeb. 
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remained within the ifthmus, and endeavoured to G H A Pi 
fortify that inlet into their territory with fuch addi- X. 
tional walls and bulwarks as might render it impe- 
. netrable. The work was now complete ; and the 
Peloponnefians, fecure, as they imagined, behind 
this folid rampart, equally difregarded the fafcty, 
and defpifed the refentment, of their northern 
allies. 

The Athenians, a fecond time fbrfaken by their MaRnani- 
confederates, were obliged again to defert their rte^A^j,^ 
country. They had fcarcely failed to their fami- nianf. 
lies in Salamis, when Attica was invaded by the 
Ferfians. While the fugitives continued in that 
ifland , they received another embafly frdm Mar- 
donius, oflfering them the fame terms which they 
had formerly rcjedled. They ftill pcrfifted in re- 
jedling them ; in confequence of which , they be* 
held without apparent uneafinefs , from the Ihores 
of Salamis ^ their territories *' again laid wafte; 
their cities ^ and vjlas, and temples, devoured by 
the flames; and every thing that had efcaped the 
fury of thefirftmvafion, deftroyed or confumed by 
the fecond. After committing tbefe ravages, which, 
as he had already obtained complete poffcffion of 
the country , defcrve to be confidered only as the 
effedt of a childi(h refentment, Mardonius returned 
into Bosotia , that his troops might be fupplied 
with (frovifions, and that, fhould the enemy offer 
them battle, they might engage in a country bet- 
ter adapted than Attica to the operations of ca<* 
valry. 

^7 Hcrodot 1. ix. c. i. et feqq. 
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The Athenians, who had been fent From Salamis 
to remonftrate with the Spartan council againfl the 
delays or defertion of the Peloponnefiani; , were 
ac<:ompaoied by the ambafladors of Plat^a and 
Megara, who confirmed their arguments and com* 
plaidts. With the indignation of difappointed 
confidence, they upbraided the indifference and 
lukewarranefs of the Spartans in the common caufei 
fcntimehts which ill corrcfponded with their own 
generous ardor. They contrafted the bafe trea- 
chery of Sparta, formerly the honor, now the 
difgrace of Greece , with the patriotic magnani^ 
lenity of Athens. The latter, they obfcrved, com* 
peUed by neceflity, or urged by refentment of the 
i})ameful derelidtion on the part of her allies^ would 
doubtlefs accept the ternis offered by Mardonius^ 
dnd then the Peloponnefians mufl become fenfible, 
when it was too late, that the wall acrols the ifth- 
mus formed but a partial and feeble defence; and 
however it might fecure them from inroads on 
the fide of the land , would ill proted their coafts 
againft the defcents of the Perfian, ^reinforced by 
the Athenian fleet **. 

Whether the eloquence of the ambafladprSj of 
the returning fcnfe of public utility, overcame the 
pufillanimous refolutions formerly embraced by 
the Spartans, it is certain that they now firft deter* 
mined to take the field. Five thoufand Spartan 
pike-men were accompanied by thirty-five thoufand 
Helots. Their Peloponncfian allies feqt thtir 



^» LyGas, Orat. Funeb. 
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rcfpedive contingents; fo that the heavy -armed 
men raifed in the peninfula exceeded twenty thou- 
fand, commaildcd by Paufonias, the guardian and 
kinfman of Pliftarchus, foii of Leonidas. Having 
itiarched beyond the ifthmus, they were joined by 
Ariftidcs, at the head of eight thoufand Athenians, 
jmd' by a fuperior number of their allies of (Megara, 
ThefpiX) PIatxa> Salamis, Euboea, and ^gina. 
The whole heavy-armed troops amounted to nearly 
forty thoufand ; the light- armed were the thirty* 
five thoufand Helots, attendants on the Spartans^ 
and about as .many more, one to each foldier^ 
attended the other divifions of the army '*. 

Mardonius having marched into Boeotia , etl* 
camped on the banks of the ^fopus. His army 
of three hundred thoufand men, while they waited 
the enemy's approach, of which they were fecretly 
informed by the Argives, were employed in build* 
mg a fquare fortification , about five quarters of a 
mile in front; a work of little Utility, firtce it could 
dnly defend a fmall portion of a camp which ex- 
tended many miles, from the Thebao town of 
Erythrsea, to the territory of the Plataeanis. The 
Greeks having arrived in thofe parts, took poft at 
the foot of mount Citheron, diredly oppofite td 
flie enemy. 

The boftile armies remained eleven days in 
their encampments, during which feveral incidents 
happenf^d , which tend to difplay the manners and 
charafter of thofe great bodies of ihetii ^vho weta 
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H A P. foon to attempt the deftrudlion of each other. Of 
x» the Grecians inhabiting the countries north of At- 
tica, the Phociansj as we have already had occafion 
to obferve, were the leaft difpofed to embrace the 
caufe of Mardonius. Yet as all their neighbours 
had fubmitted to his arms, they reludantly fent to 
his camp a thouland foldiers, well armed, and com- 
manded by Harmocydes, a citizen of great influence 
and authority. , They had not continued many 
days in the Perfian army, when an order came from 
Mardonius (the reafon was unknown), for the Pho- 
cians to be detached from the reft , ^nd encamped 
in a feparate body on the plain. They had no 
Iboner obeyed his command, than the whole Perfian 
cavalry appeared in fight , and foon formed them- 
felves in hoftile array. It ^immediately occurred 
to the Phocians, and particularly to their prudent 
commander, that Mardonius, fufpedling their fide- 
lity , or yielding to the folicitations of their invete- 
rate enemies the Theffalians, had determined their 
deftrudlion. Harmocydes therefore , pointing to 
the cavalry, called to his companions, " You fee 
thofe men, who come with an evident intention to 
deftroy us : but let us die like Grecians, and jexerl 
ourfelves with all the fury of a defperate defence, 
lather than tamely fubmit to a difhonorablc. 
fate. " While he yet fpoke , the Phocians. feized 
their arms, arranged themfelves in order of batde, 
and fupporting each other in redoubled ranks, pre- 
fented on every fide a firm circle of protended 
lances. Their warlike appearance ftruck terror 
into the furrounding cloud of Barbarians , who 
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advancedbrandifliing>andafew of the ncareft throw- p hap. 
ing, their javelins : but farther they ventured, npt x. 
to' proceed $ the determined countenance of the 
Greeks fufficed to repel them ; they retired in hafte 
to the Perfian camp. A herald was then fent by 
Mardonius ^ " defiring the Phocians to take cou- 
rage, nor to dread farther- hoftilitieS; that th^y had 
Ihown themfelves to be brave men , contrary to 
the account which he had received of them ; and , 
if they difplayed their valor in the Perfian caufe, 
they ihould find it impoffible to conquer either 
Xerxes or himfelf in good offices '** " 

The above relation tends to prove^ that none of 
the Greeks^ not even thofe who joined the enemy^ 
were deficient in courage. Another incident related 
by the fame hiftorian proves, that notwithftariding 
dbe extreme folly of their commanders, the Perfiand 
■were not univerfally deficient in wifdom. While they 
"were encamped on the jEfopus, a wealthy Theban, 
named Attaginus, invited Mardonius, with fifty of 
iiis mofl diftinguiihed officers ^ to a magnificent 
entertainment. The feaft was given at Thebes ^ 
and an equal number of Bcsotians were called to 
it. Among thefe was Therfander^ a native of Or- 
chomeriUs, and a perfon of the higheft diftindlipn 
in that city. Two of the guefts were placed Ojpi 
iEach couch; and, as Therfander himfelf related to 
Herodotus ) his Perfian companion, after fupper, 
entering into converfation, in the Greek tongue, 
teftified , under the feal of fecrecy , his glpongjp . 

'* Herodot I. is. c. 1. tt fe^^. 
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c H A ^. apprehenfions concerning the event of the prefent 

X. war. He did not even hefitate to declare his firm 

perfuafion, that few Perfians would furvive an en- 

gagcmerxt. When adced by the Theban , Why he 

^id not communicate his opinion to his general ? 

he faid , that men of plain fenfe and honefty had 

feldom much influence with the great. It appeared 

from the whole tenor of his difcourfe, that there 

were many people in the Perfian army, who, like 

himfelf, lamented the mad ambition of Xerxes, 

and the fatal rafhnefs of Mardonius ; and who , 

while they refpeded their ftations and dreaded their 

power, defpifed their characters, and condemned 

their condudl *'. This obfervati9n it is proper to 

make for the honor of human nature. In abfo- 

lute governments, it is faid that men obey, like 

a flock of (heep, the voice of a defpot; yet it may 

be faid with equal truth, that amidft the obedience 

extorted by fear, they often fee and regret the folly 

off their fliepherd. 

Sffirmiihct In this fituation, it was fcarcely to be expedcd 

the^Greeks '^^^^ ^^^ hoftile tamps fbould remain without fre- 

rnid the tjueut flcirmiflies. Thefe preludes to the general 

«viUrY. engagement ended favorably for the Grecians. 

Three thoufand foldiers, furnifhed by the rocky 

diftridl of Megara, were pofted on the fide moft 

expofed to the enemy's cavalry , by whofe incur- 

fions they had been fo much haraffed, that they 

determined to abandon that difficult ftation. Be- 

lore executing their defign , they fent a herald ta 
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the Grecian generals , intimating the refolutioit chap. 
they had taken from neceflity, and at the fame time x. 
hinting the injullice of detaining them, from the 
time of the firft encampment, in a poft of peculiar 
danger, which though they had hitherto indeed main- 
tained with Angular conftancy and fortitude, they 
now found themfelves unable longer to defend. 
Paufanias addreffed himfelffucceflivelytothewholis 
army^ to know whether any divifion was willing to 
change pofts witli the Megarians. All were filent, 
or declined the propofal on frivolous pretences. 
The Athenians alone, aduated by that love of pre- 
eminence which they did not more ardently defirc 
than they juftly deferved, voluntarily offered their 
fervices on this trying occafion. They had not; 
long occupied the important poft, when the enof 
xny's cavalry began to affault them. The affault 
they repelled with vigor , and Mafiftiys the 
Perfian general fell in the adion. A terrible 
conflid enfued, according to ancient cuftom, around 
the body of the dead. The Athenians at length 
gained pofleflQon of it; though they began to give 
way before the general attack of the horfe, yet 
upon being fupported by a reinforcement from the 
main body, they again recovered their ground, and 
compelled the Perfians to retire. When the firft 
unwelcome meffengers arrived in the camp with 
an account of their own defeat, and the death of 
the general , Mardonius and his attendants burft 
into tears ; their lamentations were foon communis 
cated to the troops, and difFufed over the army, 
whofe plaintive cries filled the whole land of 
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BcEotia. The Peffians tore their hair, disfigured 
their faces , and difplayed every fymptom of into- 
lerable woe; for they had loft Mafiftius, who ia 
eomelinefs and ftaturc was the firft of their generals, 
and in military courage and addrefe only fecond to 
Mardonius *\ 

The Grecians having thus bravely delivered 
themfelves from the incurfions of the Perfian ca- 
valry, were now expofed to a ftill greater inconve- 
nience , the fcarcity of frelh water, which foon ob- 
liged them to decamp. Their late fuccefs afford- 
ed a favorable moment for executing this dan- 
gerous meafure. They proceeded iti arms along 
the foot of mount Citheron , prepared to repel the 
attack of the enemy, by converting the column 
«ff march into an ordei^of battle. They arrived 
without oppofition at the place appointed. This 
was a plain near the village of Hyfia , in the territory 
of Plataea, interfperfed with many gentle eminences , 
adorned with a grove and temple facred to the ge- 
nius of the place , and enriched by the copious 
fountain Gargaphia ; a neceffary refource'to the. 
Greeks, as the enemy, by means of their cavalry 
and archers , commanded both fides of the ^fopus. 

It might be expeded , that men prepared to de- 
fend every thing moft dear to them , fhould have 
preferved in the field perfed agreement and una- 
nimity ; efpecially as the Greeks , on fome occa- 
fionsat leafk, feemed fenfible that mutual union was 
HCccQary for the general fafety. When the allies 



'* Herodot. 1. is. c. ccxxiv. 
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on both fides the ifthmus had affembled in Attica , c H a p 
they vowed with common confent to thie gods, and x. 
bound themfelves by the moft tremendous oaths, 
to maintain with fteadfaft adherence an unfhaken 
fidelity to Greece, to prefer liberty to life, to obey 
the command of their leaders , and to bury their 
companions flain in battle. Should fortune render 
them vidlorious (which to their prefent ardor 
fecmed fcarcely a matter of doubt ) , they fwore 
never to demoliQi any city whofe inhabitants had 
concurred with the general voice on this important 
occafion , and never to rebuild the temples defaced 
by the Barbarians , but to leave them to the moft 
diftant pofterity, as a monument of facrilegious 
rage , and an incitement to honorable revenge. 
They fwore alfo to inftitute an annual feftival, de- 
nominated the Common Liberty", and to confc- 
cratc public games and facrifices to thegoddefs, the 
great author of their union, and the venerable ob- 
jed: of their worfhip. But thefe public - fpirited 
fentiments continued not long to aduate them. 
We have already had occafion to remark fevei^l 
fymptoms of approaching animofity. Their dif- 
fenfions foon broke out into an open rupture , and 
prevailed , even on theeve of a battle , not only be- 
tween rival republics , but in the bofom of almoft 
every community. 

The firft conteft arofe between the Athenians between 
and Tegeans , about the command of the left wing. ^^^^^ ^^'^ 
Both parties yielded the right , as the place of Tegeans. 

** Herodot. 1. is. c. viii. et feq^. 

I4 
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U A ft gr^atcft honor, to the Spartanff. But the citizeas 
X. of Tegea, in number three thoufand , had been long 
deemed the bed foldiers in Arcadia ; and in all the 
conjund; expeditions of the Peloponneflans , they 
bad always obtained , unrivalled, the fccond honors 
of the field. Thefe they profefled themfelves un- 
"willing to relinquilh , alleging the heroic exploits of 
their ancient kings ; and afferting , " That the 
adipns of the Athenians , performed either during 
their royal or democratical government, could not 
bear a comparifon with their own : they appealed 
on this fubjeft to the Lacedaemonians , in conjunc- 
tion with whom they had often fought and con- 
quered, and whofe decifion in their favor they 
rather claimed than requefted. " This bold pre- 
tenfion the Athertians eafily repelled,' by tbeluftre 
of their ufual eloquence. "We know," faid they, 
^* that the Greeks are here affembled , not to dit 
pute about precedence , but to fight the Barbarian. 
.Yet, as the Tegeans have mentioned /A«>anceflors, 
it becomes us to maintain the immortal renown of 
our own. Need we mention their ancient vidlo- 
ties over the impious Thebans; their chaftifement 
of the infolent EuryRheus ; their generous protec- 
tion of the unfortunate fons of Hercules? When 
Greece was invaded by the warlike Amazons, and 
afterwards by the fiercer favages of Scythia and 
Thrace , the Athenians refilled and overcame the 
common enemy. What people fought with more 
bravery than theyMn the war of Troy ? But per- 
haps wr ^ who now addrefs you , have degenerated 
from the glory of our anccftors. Let the battle of 
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Marathon efface the foul fufpicion. There , un« c H A f • 
aided and alone , we defended the general fafety , %• 
maintained the glory of Greece , and raifed , by the 
prowefs of our.finglc republic , a trophy over forty 
nations. This exploit, had we no other to allege, 
entitles us to the rank claimed by the Tegeans , and 
to far higher honors. But the prefent is not a 
time for fuch contefts ; place us therefore , O Spar- 
tans! in whatever (lation you think fit; there, wc 
will behave like brave men. " Their words were 
fcarcely ended , when the whole army of the Lace- 
daemonians cried out with one confent , " That 
the Athenians were far more worthy than the Te- 
geans , or any nation of Arcadia , to ftand at thf 
head of the left wing ; " and accordingly they at 
fumed that important poft '*. 

Meantime the Barbarian army approached. The The Per. 
Medes and Perfians encamped on the plain, front- f™*aitp 
ing the Spartans : the Grecian auxiliaries were the cnei4y. 
placed in dired oppofition to the Athenians. It 
is eafy to perceive , even at this diftance of time^ 
the reafon of fuch an arrangement. The Perfians^, 
avoided to encounter the Athenian bravery, which 
they had already fatally experienced in the field of 
Marathon ; and as the Thebans were the moft 
powerful and the warmeft of their foreign allies , as 
well as the inveterate enemies of Athens , it was 
thought proper to oppofe them to that fide on 
which the Athenians were potted. Ambiguous 
oracles , attended by unfavorable omens and 

** Herodot. 1. ix. c. zx? i. et feqq. Plot in Arii^d. 
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CHAP, prophecies , had hjtherto deterred Mardonius from 
X. venturing a general engagement ; and he was at 
length determined to this meafure, not from any 
aufpicious" change in the admonitions of heaven, 
but from the apparent timidity otcafioned by the 
Teal diffenfions of the Greeks. 
The \ The fame reafons which made Mardonius defirc 
Greeks de. ^^ prefervc , made Paufanias wifli to alter , the 
coad time, relative difpofition of their refpeftive camps. Ex- 
cepting in the glorious conteft at Thermopylae, in 
which they devoted themfelves to death for the 
fafety of their country , the Spartans had never con- 
tended with the Medes ; but they had often fought 
and conquered the Boeotians. Paufanias therefore 
defired (for , though dignified with tKe title of Ge- 
neral , he could not command ) the Athenians to 
change places with his countrymen. This rcqueft 
was cheerfully complied with ; but other circum- 
IVances fowcd diffenfion in the Athenian camp'*. 
The quiet likewife of the Lacedaemonians was dif- 
turbed by the quarrels between Paufanias and 
Anompharetus , the Spartan next in command ; 
and confpiring with thefc internal animofities, the 
Perfian horfe beat up their quarters , intercepted 
their convoys, and, by an unexpeded incurfion, 
deftroyed their watering-place. It thus became 

** The prophets conruUed were Greeks , who perhaps fccretly 
ferved the caufe of their country. Mardonius refnived to engage the 
enemy, as we learn from Herodotus > without regarding their pre- 
fliOions. Alexander of Macedon came in the night to the Or^cian 
camp> to give intimation of that refolution ; yet Mardonius feems to 
hnve been immediately determined to attack, by the circumftances 
mentioned in the ^ext. 

'♦ Plutarch, in Ariftid. 
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ncceffary again to decamp. The obfcurity of c H A p. 
midnight was chofen as the moft convenient time x. 
for eflfeding this purpofc; and the deftined place 
of retreat was a narrow flip of ground lying towards 
the fource of the ^fopiis, and confined between 
that river and mount Citheron. This poft was at "^ 
leaft preferred by the majority ; for the Greeks 
were by no means unanimous : fo that when the 
march was ordered , many of the allies abandoned 
their leaders ; others took refuge in' the neigh- 
bouring temples, to elude the purfuitofthe horfe, 
while Anompharetus the Spartan declared , " That 
neither he, nor the divifion under his command, 
fliould ever fly from the enemy : " and in confe- 
quence of its difperfion in fo many different direc- 
tions , the Grecian army prefented next morning 
the appearance , not of a regular march , but of a 
flight or rout. 

Mardonius was apprized that the Greeks had Mirdo. 
changed their order of battle. Hc%was now in- "3"^^**" 
formed , that they had abandoned their camp. them. 
Not doubting that fear had precipitated their re- 
treat , he ordered his foldiers to purfue the fugitives, 
and to complete the vidlory. The Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians were Rill within his reach ; the for- 
mer near the foot of the mountain , the latter in 
the middle of the plain. Having fent his Grecian 
auxiliaries , amounting to fifty thoufand , againft 
the Athenians, he advanced with the braveftof the 
Perfian troops againfl: that portion of the enemy 
which had fhdwn an anxious folicitude to avoid his 
arms. Never did the contrail appear greater , than 
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C H A r« in the oppofite appearance and behaviour of th« 
X. hoftile armies on this occafion. The Barbarians 4 
ill armed, and totally ignorant of difcipline, ad* 
vanced without order, and with a loud iqfulting 
noife. The Lacedaemonians, cafefully co\)fered 
. "* with their Ihields, obfervedin filence the refult of 
their facrifices. While the heavenly admonitions 
were unfavorable , they patiently received the darts 
and javelins which the enemy threw upon them; 

The battle gy^ ^g [q^^ ^s Paufanias , caftine his eyes towards 

4)f Plat«i. . 1 . • , r T 11 1 

a neighbouring temple of Juno , and devoutly en- 
treating the protedlion of the goddefs , had ob«- 
tained, in the changing afped of the vidlims, a 
propitious anfwer to his prayer ^ they proceeded 
with intrepidity to clofe with their opponents "* 
The Perfians, reinforced with the Sacae, a Scy- 
thian tribe, fuftained the attack with great bravery* 
Immenfe numbers were flain; but new numbers 
fucceeded, crowding together in tumultuous dif- 
order, and making an hideous outcry, as if they 
had intended to tear in pieces and to devour the 
enemy. Mardonius , mounted on a white fteed of 
uncommon ftrength and fwiftnefs, was diftin- 
guifhed in every part of the battle by the Iplendor 
of his appearance, but ftill more by deeds of fignal 
valor. He was attended by a thouland horfemen, 
confiftingof the flower of the Perfian nobility, all 
alike ambitious to imitate the example , and to 
emulate the fame , of their leader. Had their flcill 
been equal to their courage , or had they previoufly 

^^ Herodoc. 1. ix. •. Ixii. et feqq. ^) 
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beftowed as much pains in difcipllning their troops, C H A I 
as in improving their own agility and addrefc, x. 
either the. Greeks muft have been conquered, or ^ 
the battle muft have remained doubtful. But the 
Barbarians adled without union or concert ; and as 
they fought fingly, were fucceffively defeated. It 
is the nature, and the greateft difadvantage of ca- 
valry , not to increafe in force in proportion to the 
reduplication of their ranks. The Grecian pha- 
lanx, en the other hand, received an acceffion of 
ftrength from every addition to its depth; the ranks 
behind fupported thofe before ; no power was mit 
fpent or unexerted; and the effed might be coiv 
tinually augmented, till it became irrefiftiblei 
Availing themfelves of this circumftance, <thc La* 
cedaemonians thickened their ranks, extended their 
fpears , fuftaincd the (hock, and penetrated the 
depth , of the brave Perfian fquadron. Mardo- ^^^^^ «' 
nius fell by the fortunate arm of the Spartan nius,*and 
Aicimneftus **. The death of the general was defeat of 
immediately followed by the defeat of the Perfians, ^^^ ^"^* 
and the defeat of the Perfians by the flight of the 
Barbarian army. Artabazus, the Parthian chief, 
had from the beginning condemned the raOi mea« 
fures of Mardonius. He commanded forty thou- 
fand men , who were prepared on every occafion 
to follow the example of their leader. As foon as he 

'• Compored of two Greek words, which may be ttatiflated *' ot 
kninortal tnenory : " an inftancc , amoos many , that tha pteckt 
frequently gave names charafteriftie of perfons; a cuftom which likewift 
prevailed much among the Jews. See Michatlit's TtAnflatiaa aad 
Annotations on Ocntfii , p. 37. ct palfim. 
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CHAP, perceived the confufion of the Pcrfians , he made 
x. ^hc fignal for his troops to quit the field. He 
conduded thetn through the territory of the Pho- 
cians, and arriving by hafty marches at the Hel- 
lefpont , before the news of the defeat and death of 
Mardonius, returned in fafety to the Afiatic coaft, 
•with the forces intrufted to his care '*. : 

Defeat o( The remainder of the difcomfited Barbarians 
fought refuge in theii* camp, which , as we have 
already mentioned, bad been ftrengthened by a 
confiderable fortification. The Spartans purfued 
them with great ardor , but were unable to force 
their encampment. The Tegeans and other troops 
feconded the attack, but no imprellion could be 
made on the wall, till the arrival of the Athenians. 
Thefe gtnerous defenders of the caufe of liberty 
bad repulfed the Grecian auxiliaries j who impioufly 
affifted the enemies of their country* The behar 
viour of the greater part of the traitors furnifhed 
the occafion of an eafy vidlory; for, unable to 
meet the juft reproaches and indignant looks of 
their countrymen, they foon betook themfelves to 
flight , which , in the prefent cafe , feemed more 
jionorable than refiftance. The Thebans alone 
oppofed >yith great perfeverance the Athenian va- 
lor ; they did not defift from hoftility , till feveral 
hundreds were flain; and when. compelled. to quit 
the field, they fled towards BoeOtia, and {hut them- 
felves up within the ftrong walls of their city. In- 
ftead of purfuing thefe fugitives, though their 

*• Hectdot. I. ix. c. !«?. 
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dooQcftic and inveterate foes, the^thenians, with 
a laudable moderation and prudence, probably in- 
fpired by Ariftides, then one of their generals, di^ 
reded their march towards the Lacedaemonian 
forces , which had already engaged and put to flight 
the main ftrength of the enemy. The Athenians, 
however , came in time to complete the glory of 
that memorable day. They attacked with re- 
doubled vigor the fortification , which had been 
in vain afiailed by their allies; and having efFedcd, 
a breach in the wall, entered the Perfian camp. 
They were followed by the brave foldiers of Tegea, 
and afterwards, by the Spartans. The Barbarians 
were feized with confternation at feeing fo many 
myriads confined within a narrow fpace. The 
means of their expecfled fafety became the principal 
caufe of their deftrudlion. Fear hindered them to 
fight; the wall hindered them to fly; the great 
number of the enemy made it dangerous for the 
vidors to give quarter; refentment of paft injuries 
prompted them to revenge ; of near two hundred 
thoulknd Barbarians , not- two thoufand efcaped the 
fury of the Grecian fpear *'. 

The event of this bloody engagement not only 
delivered the Greeks from the danger of fervitude, 
but gave them poffeflion of greater wealth than 
they could ever have expeded to poffcfs. In his 
precipitate retreat from Greece , Xerxes left behind 
him all his riches and magnificence. His mo9t 
valuable e£feds were bellowed on Mardonius , the 
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C H A. p. flatterer of his iitclinations , and the unfortunate 
X. ininifter /of his revenge. The reft was divicled 
among his inferior- favorites ; and independent of 
the bounty of the prince, the tents of the Perfian 
nobles furniflied a wide profufion of elegance and 
fplendor. Couches magnificently embroidered ; 
tables of gold and filver ; bowls and goblets of 
gold ; ftalls and mangers of brafs , curioufly 
wrought and ornamented; chains, bracelets, fcy- 
ftoitars, fome of folid gold, others adorned with 
precious (lones ; and, to crown all, many chcfts 
of Perfian money, which began at that time , and 
continued long afterwards , to be current in Greece. 
Among the common mafs of fpoil , Herodotus 
reckons a great many Perfian women, befidcs in- 
How ap. Numerable horfes and camels. The Avhole being 
*^"*** colleded into one place, the tenth was confecrated 

to the gods. A tenth of the remainder was be- 
llowed on the general. Peculiar prefents were 
offered to the temples of Olympian Jove , Ifth- 
mian Neptune, and Delphian Apollo, the fevorite 
divinities of the whole Grecian name ; nor did the 
Athenians forget to fhow particular gratitude to 
their adored Minerva. Prizes were afterwards 
diftributed among the braveft of the furviving 
warriors ; for though the vi<5lory had been obtained 
ivith little blood , yet feveral hundreds had fallen, 
efpecially of the moft generous and daring ; among 
whom were ninety-one Spartans, fifty-two Athenians 
and fixtecn men of Tegea. Callicratides , u Spar- 
tan, the braveft and moft beautiful of the Greeks, 
•was flaih by an arrow , before Paufanias , who had 

not 
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i^ot yet finilbed Jthe facrifice , had given the figqal c h a p.- 
of eng?gemeQt. As he fell, he faid to tbofe x.r 
around hjna , that he was contented to die fox- 
Greece, but regretted dying ingionoufly , having, 
performed npthipg worthy of himfelf ox %h^ cona- . 
iDon caufe. But in the battle itfelf none of the - 
warriprs behayed with fqch difUnguiflied bravery . 
a^ Ari(^pdemu9, ^ho alone of three hundred Sparer 
t^s furviyed the ad^iop at Thermopylsc. This 
cijrcumAai>^^ h^d rendered him ^ntemptible iu: 
the eyes of his countrymen. He was continually; 
upbraided with the bafc defertion of hist:orapanipns« 
The mofi heroic deeds could not reftore him fo the, 
good opinion pf the public ; and it was afle,rted by 
the Spartaqs, that even on thfs prefect pc;caripn, a$ 
he bad determined to feejc ^ voluntary death in 
order tp ^0*^ce the ftain of his former infamy , be 
was not entitled to any pf thofe hpnors which are 
defervedly bf (^pw^d on the genuine efforts of fpon<«. 
taneous valor *\ 

The Greeks buried th^ir disad with every circuro-^ 
ilance of fpn^r^l pomp, ^reded in the field of 
battle coqlfji^f^upijs trophies of their renown , and 
appropriated ^bput twenty thpufand pounds for 
dedicating teiyiples and ftatues to the tutelary dei- 
ties of Plat3l4, :the illuftfions fcepe pf vidory. A 
few days were fpent in thefe tranfadions ; after 
which it was detern^ined » by univerfal cpnfent, to 
march into Boeotia, in prder tp chaftife the perfidy 
of the Theban^. On the eleventh day after the 
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C H -k' P. battk they !ai*rived in the neighbourhood of Tbebesf, 
X' ravaged the territory, and made approaches to the 
waHs.- The citizens, who were not all equally 
^ilty or equally obnoxious , efcaped general de*' 
ftriiifHon by furrcndcring the leaders of the fadioit 
•which abetted the intereft of the Medes. The 
traitors were carried to Goririth , condemned 
without trial , and facrificed to the manes of their 
cbunftrymerf who had fallen at Marathon , Salamis, 
and PJatsea, in defence of political liberty and na- 
tional independence**. 
Battle of The battle of Plat*?ea was fought- the twenty- 
Mycau in fccortd of September ; and^n the fame day another 
Ionia. BattFe , not lefs glorious or lefs dccifive , was fought 
between the fame nations at the promontory of 
IVIycale in Ionia , oppofitc to the ifle of Samos. 
The ihattered remnaht of t|ie Perfian fleet, which 
had efcap<5d deftruStion on the fatal twentieth of 
Oddber of the pteeedihgy^ar , took refuge in the 
friendly ports of Afia Minor. The vidorious ar- 
mament had fuffered too much in repeated fhocks 
with a fuperibf force, to ehgage at that latefeafoa 
in thepurfuitofanenemy, whofe ftrengtb , amount* 
ing to above four hundred veffels , was ftill nearly 
the double of their own. The little fquadron of 
Themiftocles,,averfe to inadivity, found occupa- 
tion, ais we already had occafion to notice , in laying 
the iflarids oP the ^geaii under contribution. The 
great body of the fleet rcndezvoufed in the harbours 
of^gina. There the Grecians continued during the 
winter, and before the feafon for aftion approached, 

^^ Hero^ot. 1. ix. c. Ixxxv. 
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the command was beftowcdon Xandppus the Athe- c h a p. 
i)ian , and on L.eotycbides the Spartan king. Td x. 
thefe commanders, ^¥hofe abilities and influence id 
their refpedive republics we formerly had an opi 
portunity to mention ^ there arrived early iti the 
fpring a fecret deputation from feveral cities of 
Ionia, entreating that the valor of the Eoropeart 
Greeks , which had been fo fuccefsfuUy -Employed 
in their own defence, might be ftill farther exerted 
in delivering from bondage their brethren in Afia. ,\,»..v 
In confequence of this invitation the fleet ihiled 
eaft ward, and had fcarcely reached tht coaft of Delo^^ 
when a fecond embaffy came from the Samians , pro^ 
pofing the fame meafures as the firft , attd fatthet 
adding, that the Perfian fleet, now Ij^ing iti th6 
harbour of Samos, might be attacked and defeated 
without danger or difficulty. The <3r^ciafis feized 
with cagemels the favorable oppoftnnity of 'ter- 
^minating tbe war j but before they arrived at Sa* 
mos, the enemy fufpefting their motions,' and urt*- 
willirfg to hazard another engagement afe 'fe^t';' h^d 
retired to the Ionic coafl ^ and according'to thfe cuf- 
tom of that age y not only dri<vn their fliips-oft'fhdrei, 
but furroiinded therti with'a ditch anrfpaffifefde, and! 
leven a ftone Wall of icbnfiderable ilcength! Thk 
vcflels thus fecured, the failors amounting to forty 
thoufand, commanded by Aftayndes^ fofme'd a 
camp along the fhore. They wrfe ri?iAR)^cefd' by 
the Feriian army under Tigf an es, cornputed aj; fixty 
thoufand. It appears not whether this powerful body 
of men made ai?y attempt to difturb the fanding 
of the Greeks , who at the highefli Computation 
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C tf A: p. could not aniounC to a fourth part of theit 
\%. number. It feeros mod probable, that they di£> 
dained this meafure, and though they acknow- 
ledged tb^ir inferiority at fea, determined to hazard 
at land a general engagement , in which the ifles 
Itnd Hellel^ont,as well as the fiouri(hing cities of 
the A0atic coaft^ ihduld form the impoitant prize 
OfviAory. 
irhe Tbe Greeks did not decline the battle. Xan- 

^anrioin. tippus is faid to have made ufe oiF a fimilar con- 
trivance with that employed by Themiflocles at 
Artcmiiium , for depriving the enetny of their 
Grecian auxiliaries *'. A more probable ftratageni 
is aCcribed to L(lotychtdes , who, in order to en- 
courage bis troops, is faid to bave induftrioufly 
fpread a report that jAitiv countrymen had ob« 
tained a fignal viftory at Plataea. This report., 
by whatever means ^- it was raifed and circulated, 
bad doubtlefs a confiderable efifed in deciding the 
fortune of the day. Other circuroftances , not lefs 
powerful, were, the general revolt of the Afiatic 
Greeks, and the filept conteft of honor between 
the Sparrtans and Athenians. Among the Bar- 
barian troops the Pcrfians behaved with uncom- 
mon bravery; and oh tbe fide of the Grecians, 

** The ftory Is improbable, beiaufe the Afiatio Greeks bad aU 
Mdf declared Uieic intention to revolt. It was not the intereft of 
Xant-ppus, therefiiftt to make tbe PerCans fuFpeft their fidelity* 
iince trcacherons friends are always more dangerous than « open 
enemies. ^ 

** Herodotus ( 1. ix. cap, c. ) and Dlodorns ( 1. xi. cap. xxxvO 
differ in their accounts. 
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the battle of MfcM was more bloody than any h 
other fought in the courfe of the war. It y 
deferves attention , that , in all thefe memorable 
adions, the Greeks had no refource but in vic> 
tory. But the Barbarians had provided probably 
means of fafety , even in cafe of a defeat. On 
the prefent occafion they had endeavoured not only 
to fecure a retreat within a ftrongly fortified camp, 
but to acquire an undifturbed palTage through the 
narrow defiles of Mycale. Yet all their precau* 
tions were ineffedual againft the valor and fortune 
of the Greeks. The Milefians , pofted by the 
enemy to guard the pafTes of the mouncain , pre- 
vented , inftead of promoting , their efcape. The 
Spartans purfued them with great flaugfater in that 
diredion ; while the Athenians , allifted by the 
allies of Corinth, Sicyon, and Trcezene, advanced 
with undaunted bravery to* attack their canip. 
The Afiatic Greeks/ who at all times acknow- 
ledged the warlike pre-eminence of their European 
brethren, emulated, in the prefent engagement 
alone, in which they fought for every thing dear to 
them, the admired valor of their anceftors. Above Comi 
forty thoufand Perfians penfiied in the field ; many ^®"^* 
fell in the purfuit, or in defending their intrench- quem 
mmts ; the remainder fled in diforder, Qor thought }^^ ^ 
the«ifelves fecure till they had reached the walls 
of Sardis. Their Ihips, their camp, the free» 
dom of Ionia, and the undiflurbed poffeffion of 
the Afiatic coaft , formed the ineftimable prize of 
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H A p. the vidgrs; and thus; the ejfpedijtioh oPXcExcst 

3^ undertaken with a view to enflave Europe, re* 

ilored liberty to the (aireft portion of Afia *'. ^ 

^fj Uerodot. 1. is. c. xc -7-- c. cxiv; Dioflorus Siculn; , 1, xi^ 
y. xxxiv. — c. xxxyiitp 
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CHAP. XL 



Military Glovy of Greece. — - Enemies po rpbom that 
Country vpas expofed. — Foundation and Gro'wtb 
of Carthage, — The flourishing Condition of Magna 
Gracia Excites the Jealoufy of the Cartba- 

gimans — fVbo enter into a League icvitb Xerxes, 
— ne ObjeSl of this Alliance. — Caufes of the Jin^t 
gular Profperity of Magna Gracia, — Hijiory of 
Pythagoras , and of bis Philofophy. — The Cartha-^ 
ginians invade Sicily, — ' Their Difafters, — Glory 
of Gelon. — His Treaty txiitb the Carthaginians. — 
Caufes of the Decay of Magna Gracia. 



JL HE beginning of the fifth century before chap. 

Chrift forms the moft glorious aera in the hiftory ^i. 

of Greece. While the republics of Athens and state of 

Sparta humbled the pride of Afia , the flou- oiymp! 

rilhing fettlements on the Hellefpont and the i«xv. r. 

Hadriatic overawed the fierce Barbarians of Eu- ' * *^^' 
rope * ; and the fouthern colony of Cyrene re- 
ftrained, within their native limits, the favagc 
ferocity of the Libyans *• The north , fouth , and 

' Herodot. I. vi. Thucydid. l.'i. ' * Strabo, 1. xvii. 
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: R A p. eaft thus acknowledging the afcendant of the Gre- 
XI. cian valor and genius , Rome (lili contended in 
the weft , with the obftinacy of the Volfci ', for the 
rude villages of Latiurt ! yet on this fide, from 
which the ftream of conqueft was deftJDed, in a 
future age , to flow over the world , the Greeks had 
already mod danger to apprehend^ and mod lauw 
rels to ac<)uir<Ef; not^ however, from Rome, but 
from the idi|ylacable * enemy of the Roman name* 
Thf feon- The foundation and growth of Carthage ^ whkh 
^rowth*"o*f ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ fuccefsfully adorttfcd by poetical fidion. 
Cartilage » are very imperfedly explain<Hl in hiftoryk It is 
known, that at lead eight hundred and ninety years * 
before the Chridian aera , a ghcsnioian colony fet- 
tled on that ferdle projedureof the African coad, 
which boldly advances into the Mediterranean , to 
meet , as it Were , and to defy the (hor«s o^ Sicily 
and Italy , planted in the following century by 
Greeks, with whom the republic of Carthage, long 
before the age of h^ great liannibal , waged many 

t 

' niodor. 1. xi. * 

^ With what energy doei Virgil txpttfs the eteratl eatiity betwian 
Bottie and Cae^age I 

Littora liuoribui' contraria. fluctibot uadas , 
Imprecor, armaarniisi pugaent ipfique nepotes. Jlneid. 1. iv. 
* B. C. 891. Petav. de nuctr. iTemporum. Yet, as there is a gap 
ia the Carthagiaiao hiftory of fev^ral centuries , ttery man of ufie 
will be dieGrout of extending the duration of this dark and unknown 
period, to have the pleafure of believing that JEneas and Dido were 
contemporaries : an opinion more probable than that of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, who would bring down the time of £neas.and the ^eca of 
the Trojan wai^ to the age of Dido and the foundacion of Catthagc. 
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fcniel and Uoody wars. For three centuries after c h a r^ 
their eAablifhment, the Carthaginians feem to have xL 
filently but faccefirfuUy availed themrelves of the 
natural fertility of their foil « the convenience of 
their harbouri, the flcill and dexterity of their arti^ 
ians, the adventurous fpirit of their mariners ; above 
all , of the profound vrifdom of their government^ 
which had been eftab^ilhed on fuch admirable prim 
ciples , that, from the foundation of their city till the 
age of the j^iilofopher Ariflotle * , no tyrant had 
opprefTed the fireedom , no fedition had difturbed 
the tranquillity of Carthage \ 

From this peaceful and Bappy obfcurity the Car« ^^^ •9^ 
thaginians firfl emergejLinto notice in confequence ^^ ^ 
of their oppolidon t^the naval qpttcprifcs of the terprifts or 
Afiatic Greeks , who , about themiddle o^ the fixdi ^ ^''^ 
century before Chrift, flying the oppreflive domina^ 
tion of Feifia , threw them^lves on- tiie weftem 
fhores and iflands of the Mediterranean. As a 
maritime and enterprifing nation the Greeks were 
naturally the rivals of the Carthaginians ; and the 
Phocaeans, who had left the coaft of Ionia to avoid 
the cruel tyranny of the latrap Harpalns , had landed 
at , or perhaps founded , Aleria in the ifle of Corfica » 



' AriSot. dc RejNib. 1. ii. c si. 

7 V Dido laid the fooBdadoB of fi> much profjperity aud hap^e6 , 
slw might hoBft, with becomiBg dicaiti , fifhaTiai; fecared inuMrtM 
ftmc: 

Vixi , et qBem dederat CBrfBOi fortBBa pcregi , 
Urhcn pneclaram aatai , aiea motBta vidi : 
St muuc macaa mci fiih tcriis ibit imaso* VIRCn., ihid. 
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before they finally fetded at Velia * in Italy , ami 
Marfejlles in Gaul *. The Carthaginians , who 
had already formed eftablifhments in Corfica, re*, 
garded the whole ifland as a dependence of their 
republic, and fet themfelves to oppofe writh vigor 
the Grecian invaders. From a fimilar motive the 
1 ufcans embraced the fame defign ; and the moft 
ancient naval engagement, diftindlly recorded in 
hiftory, was fought in the Sardinian fea, between 
the Phocaeans with fixty fail on the one fide, againft 
the Tufcans and Car thaginians, with donble .that 
number on the other ". The Greeks had. the 
whole glory of the battte ; they deftroyed forty of 
the enemy's fliips, and combelled the reft to fly. 
But the fmal|j|q(s of their nlmbers, greatly dimi- 
niflied h^ their defperate efforts in defence of the 
honor of tneir nation againft a fu peri or force J ob- 
liged them to abandon the project of fettling, in 
Corfica. 

Though the iffue of this memorable fea-fight 
tends to difpel the cloud of fidion concerning the 
remote voyages and ancient naval power of -the 
Carthaj|:inians , yet it cannot be doubted , that in 
the beginning of the following century , and before 
the invafion of Xerxes, they were the moft power- 
ful commercial nation in the world. The proud 
centre of their empire was furrounded by a clufter 
of colonies and tributary cities , which extended 



' Difldor. 1. V. and Clt^verins Sicil. Ant. p. ^07. 

' Thiicydidvl* i* ^* l^» ikiid. et Il^rodpt. 1. vf. 
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above a tbou&nd miles" along the coaftt)f Africa, chap. 
They were mafters of Sardinia and the northern xh 
coaft of Sicily ". They had eflablifhed colonies 
not only in Corfica, but m Malta and tbeBalearian 
ifles. They often vifited the Cafleterides, They 
probably firft difcovered the Canaries , whofe 
equable and happy temperature entitled them 
to. the epithet of Fortunate. They had appro* 
priated the gold mines of Spain , the Peru and 
Mexico of the ancient world " ; and. all thefe 
advantages being direded by the prudent en* 
terprife of the magiftrates , confiding chiefly of 
merchants '* , and improved by the patient 

*' From th« wefiern bountlary of Cyreoaica . to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, Shaw reckons 1420 geographical miles; but this was the 
extent of tke Carthaginian domioion in the greateft fplendor. of the 
rcpBblic. SHAW'S Travels , p. 150. 
- ** Polyb. 1. iii. c. xxii. 

" AuQor. apad Hendreich ^Kefpub. Cartbag. 1. i. 

'^ In this fefpeft the government of Carthage was very dif&rcnt 
from that of Crete , and particularly of Sparta , with both which 
Iriftotle cfompares it. Ifocrates (ad Nicoclem) fays, that in ciyil affairs 
the Carthaginian government was ariflocratical ; in military, royal: 
this probably was the cafe in the earlieft times. The chief magiftrates 
were called Suffetes, w.hich, in the Hebrew language, fignifies judges 
( Bocbart, Canaan ) , and might therefore be naturally tranflated by the 
word Botn>^u^ y in Greek. But it appears from Ariftotle^ that thefe 
judges or kings , who were two in number , were nothing more than 
aonnal magiftrates, who convoked the fcnate, and prtfided in that 
aflembly. When the fenate and the fuffetes were of one mind, the 
people liad no vote in the management of public affairs; but when 
their opinions were different , it belonged to the people to decide. 
Ariftotle regarJs this as an imperfection in their conftitution ; and 
time jollified bis opinion. In a commercial republic, where the 
people gradually become more rich and more licentious , fuch a 
regulation naturally tended to throw too much power into their hands' 
During: the ctntory which elapfed from Ariftotle' to Hannibal , the' 
people of Carthage became more powerful than the fenate ; at Rome 
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e H A F. induftry of the people , ivho knew that by gaining 
•kl, wealth they muft attain refpeA, rendered Carthage 
the centre of general commerce. From Egypt 
they imported linen and the pzpyius ; the coafts of 
the Red Sea fomiibed them with fpices^ perfumes, 
gold , pearls , and precious ftones ''. . The rich car* 
pets of Ferfia adorned the palaces of the Cartb»> 
ginian magiftrates. From Spain they drew the 
precious metals, neceflary to facilitate their com? 
xnerce ; and from Britain and other provinces of 
the north they derived iron, lead, tin, and copper; 
equally neceflary to fecond all the efiforcs of their 
. induftry. The Carthaginian exports cdnfifted part* 
ly in the produce of their fertile foil, but chiefly in 
the ingenious labors of their artificers ; grains, 
fruits , honey, leather^ and flax of a fuperior kind "' ; 
naval ftores , particularlyropes made of a fpecies of 
broom called fpartum ; houfehold furniture, toys, 
and the materials of the highly valued Punicean 
color. Their mechanic arts had attained a de« 
^ree of perfeftion which was acknowledged and 
admired by their enemies''; but the liberal arts, 
andparticularly poetry and eloquence'*, feem never 

ibe fenate were more powerful than the j^ople: and to there circvm* 
ilance^ chiefly « the mod judicious author of antiqvity afiifitas the 
very diiFerent fortune of the two nations in the cv.er m^monl^le WBIS 
nraged between them. POLYB. I. vi . 

'* Pliny, I. xxxviii. e. vii. tells us, that carbuncles were St 
common in Carthage , that they were generally ki^owa by the name of 
Carthaginian. 

" Xenophon , de Venatione. 

" Cato de Re RnfticA, et Valerius Maximus, 1. vii. 

'* The great Hanitibal was a lover of Greek learning,, and eompnikd 
iiveral books in ^t language. Cornelias Nepos in UMvibal. 
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(6 have floarifiied or taken root in their republic; a 
circumftance more £atal to the renown of Carthage 
than all the deftnidive ravages of the Romans , 
\ffaofe immortal hate vrould have found it more dif* 
£cult to abolifli the elegant inventions of genius 9 
than to extinguifh the mod fplendid monuments 
of wealth and grandeur. 

Few individuals are able to enjoy , without 
abufing, the gifts of fortune; and no nation ever 
poffeffed power, without afpiring at conqueft. But 
.the commercial ambition of the Carthaginians was 
diftinguiflied by an exclufive and jealous fpirit^ 
which fought to ftifle the adivity and improvements 
^of every people that might ever become their rival. 
I9 the end of the fixth century before Chrift, and 
twenty*eight years before the invafion of Xerxes, 
they concluded a treaty with Rome , recently d^« 
livered from the tyranny of its kings , which mark» 
the utmoft folicitude to prevent the new republic 
irom ever entering into correfpondence , or ever 
gaining acquaintance '* with the tdependences of 
Carthage, The Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, 
which, within the courfe of fixty years, had (for 

Silennt , another Carthaginian , wrote hiftory in Greek. Ciocr. 4e 
Hivinat. Salloft fpeafcs of Punic hooks in hit hiftory of the Jugorthlof 
wars aa4 wc know that Mago't TrcatiCe of Rural Oeconomy', in S8 
books » was traoflated by order of tbe Ronan fenate , altliougb tbt 
elder Cato had previoufl^ bandied that important fubject. I m?fltio« 
not tbe fpnrious voyage of Hanno, fiace better proofs of the Cartha* 
ginian literature may be found in the fecond and eighteenth booics o^ 
Fliny. But two obCervationi naturally prefeat tbemfelvet « which 
jaftify. wbat is laid in the text ; firft , that the Carthaginians witrto 
rather on tbe uiefnl than ornamental arts ; and fecondly , that their 
Createfk writers preferred the Greek to the Punic language. 
V .P*llb. I iii. fi. xxil. 
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C ft ^ P. I'eafoiisthat^vililmroediateljr be explained f received 
xg, iucb acceflipBS of ftrength ai^d {plendor , as en- 
titled, thofe countries to the appellation of Magna 
.Graecia *', napre juftly alarmed the jealoufy, and 
provoked the envious refentment of:. the Carthagi- 
nian magiftrates. The Greeks were already maftet^ 
. of the eafliern ifles and fhores of the MediternuieaOK 
r.. r fThey were not only a warlike, but an ingenious 
and, commercial nation. The aavi^l force of t^ 
F.hpc%ans alone had defied and difgraeed the United 
fleets of the' Tufcans and Carthagidians. The lat^ 
ter therefore beheld, with the utmofl: fatisfadibn , 
the continual fparks of hoftility diat br6ke otit 
between the Greeks and Perfians* They learned*, 
with admiration and delight^ the mighty preplaf^ 
tions of Xerxes ; but were ftill more delighted 
.when the great. king ^ who had been accuftomedto 
receive the prefents and the adulation of the tfibu- 
:tary princes of Afia, condefcended to demand tin 
*rho tiitn <equal alliance with their republic ^ probably gfanr* 
into an ai. ^^ them fubfidjfs to raife troops in Spain, Gaul, and 
XerxM.' the northern parts of Italy ; and only required them 
-fojoin their efforts with his own, to punifli , and^ if 
poffible , to extirpate the natural enemies of botbj. 
The crafty Africans greedily accepted propofitionst, 
Jeemingly fo favorable to their intereft.; and, after 
three years preparations , had callefted an arma- 
ment of two thoufaiid fhips of war , and three thou- 
fand tranfports , to convey an army of three hun- 
dred thoufand men into Magna Graecia*'. It was 
determined between the confederates, that while 
Xerxes poured his millions into the centre of Greece> 

A* Sirabo, I. viii. p. 389. ^' Herodofi. 1. vii. •( Diodor U tL 
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nation, the Carthaginians ihould cut off its flourifh- 
ing branches in Italy and Sicily. The terms of* 
the agreement were carefully obfci-ved; the com- 
bined attack was made at the time appointed ; and 
Europe is interefted in knowing to what particular 
caufes muft be afcribed the failure of expeditions, 
which , if fucccfsful , would probably have inverted 
her deftiny, and deprived her of the boaded fupe-» 
riority which fhe thenceforth maintained over the 
other quarters of the world. 

Whoever has^ obferved the defolate barbarity of 
Calabria , or refledled on the narrow extent and 
pfefent weaknefs of Sicily , cannot hear , without a 
mixture of ftifpfife and incredulity, that five cen* 
turies before Cbrift, thbfe countries contained above 
twenty warlike communities, feveral of whom could 
fend into the field in hundred thoufand fighting 
m^n. The hafty glance of impatient ignorance 
\vill confidently reject, on this fubjed, the evidence 
of antiquity, as contrary to probability and ex[)erii- 
ence; the conteitiplative vifionary will admit the 
fadt , and deduce from it many gloomy refledlion^ 
on the old age ^nd decay of the world ; but the 
ikiote practical philofopher will attempt to difcbver 
the caufes of the ancient and adlual ftate of Magna 
G'raecia, in thfehiftory and inftitutions of that court- 
try during the refpedlive periods of time which 
are the objeds of his rcfearch. 

* The eftablifhments of Euboean Cumae , the mo- ^Hiftory of 
ther of Parthenope, or Maples, and the fouildatfoh J^^j^llJ^'of 
of a few other Grecian citios in Italy and Sicily, tiiatcQun 
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CHAP, remounts, asalr^sujy mentioned, to the heroic 

311. agc» ; but by for, xht grwtcr niin^ber of Greek 

colonies ia tbofe p^rts were plunti^d during the 

0igbth century befpr^ the Chriftijin «ra ", and 

chiefly, i. by ^be Eubc^aq^, wbofc principal pity, 

Ghalcis, ufiuaily fumifliing tb^ coodui^or of the 

colony, gave the epithet of Chalcidi^n to the qcw 

fettlements; ^. by the Achaeans of Pelpponnefuis , 

who were of the EoHan tongue ftnd Jineage ; and, 

}• by the Dorian ftatqj of th^t peniafula, efpecially 

Corinth; to which city may bc applied the obfer- 

vatioo of ancient republic4P^ concerning the fathers 

of Cato and Brutus, thn a$ cbildff o oftei? derived 

luftre fron^ the merit of their pare9$$, fo Corinth 

acquired renown from the fplendor wd profperity 

The Do* of its children* BeGde? their powerful colonies in 

■fet moft Corcyra , Leucas , Anfi^lof ium « Arabrac ja , whofe 

fowerfui tranfk^ions form fuch an important part of 

01 ^m"^ the hiftory of ancient Greece, the Corinthian$ 

xi. 4. ' founded Syracufe, which foon became, and long 

A^c.7a9. continued, the capital of Sipily. Seventy years 

after their eftablifliment there, the inhabitants of 

Syracufe built Acra^, and after^vard$, at9n equal 

diftance of time , Camerina. Many, other C}tie# 

of lefs note owed their birth to the fame mecrpr 

jpolis; fo that in the fiKth century ^before Cbri(]k, 

the Syracufans had extended their fettlements over 

«11 the foutbcrn coaft of the ifland *^ We had 

■) 

** Between the loth and 30th Olyrnpiacl^ , ^n^^ tde years 737 anJI 
777 B. C. 

*' ^cymnus, ^ 293. Thucyil. I. vi. ct Hcrodot. 1. vii. 

already 
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already an opportunity tp -mention on wl;^a^ .oqca- c . b 4* P^ 
fion the . Lacedaemonians founded the city of Ta* xu 
rentum in Italy; thirty -nine years afterwards , oiymp 
Rhegium was built by the Meflenians and ^^halcU 
dianS). the former of whoroir (as we have related 
above) had. already fettled at Meflene, on the 
oppofite fhore of Sicily* The citizens of Tarea- - * 
turn founded Heraclea , fituated on the Tareatine , , , 

gulph,^ and perhaps gave an acceflion. of inhabitants 
to Locri, which) though originally plantect.by -the 
Eolians, feems early to have ufed the Doric dialedt 
The Rbodians, who were.alfo of the Doru; race« 
built the city of Gela in Sicily, forty "five years 
after the foundation of Syracufe **.; and . Gela o\y««p- 
planted the flourilbing colony of Agrigentum, a. c. isj. 
which ibon furpafTed the fplendor of its metro^ 
poUs ,' and became the fecond city in the ifland. 

By means of thefe powerful eftablifhmeots » the ifn^ ^Q^, 
Jiwrims acquired, and always noaintainqd, an af* an»ia 
cendant in Sicily; but the Achaean colonies, who ^''^^ 
were of the. EoUan blood and language '* , com« 
manded. the Italian (hore. . Crotona , the, moft 
cooQderable city of the Achaeans, and of all Italy 
in ancient times, was built feven hundred and ten 
years before Chrift *'. Sybaris , its rival, was 
founded about the fame time , and by the ^me 
nation. The former fent colonies to Tirina-t 

/♦ thncyd.'l. v!. 
, '*« Strabo, I. viii. fr- ^t^. •/tut^fc <l$ of the lattet cirdutnlbifiee « 
which IS of more importance than the vhcertaia geoealosy of t|||» 
aacieot Grecian tribes. 

*« DiontC Halicarn. 1. U. 

VoL.IL L 
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q H A p. dauTonia, ' and Pahdofia ; the latter built Lau$ i 
XI. Metapontum, and Pofidonia, or Paeftum *', whofe 
admired ruins atteft the ancient wealth and gran* 
dcur of tfce Greek cities of Italy. 
The loni. * Ih this dedudlion , had we followed the order of 
*" k ft • ^^'"^* ^^ ought to have mentioned, firft of all, the 
both conn. Ionian colonies , who came from the ifle of Eu- 
^«»- boea. The inhabitants of that Jfland built Naxus 
in Sicily , a year before the foundation of Syra- 
cufe**; bur neither that, nor^heir fettlements at 
Catana, Egefta, Leontium, ever attained confi- 
derable "populpufnels or fplendon And it de- 
serves to be particularly remarked', that, for rea- 
fons which will appear in the fequel of this work, 
the lonians, who fettled chiefly near the eaftern 
fliorc of Sicily, never riyalJed the power and fame 
of their Dorian and Eolian neighbours , but fell 
fliort of tbofe nations in Magna Grxcia, as much 
las they fdrpaffed them in the fhores and iflands 
of Afi^. 
General Inftead of fatiguing the memory of our reader^ 

cauGrs of virith the names of lefs cbnfiderable ftates or cities, 
and^opu. which had little influence on the general affairs 6f 
louDieft of the whole country **, it is of more importance to 

all there 

coloniei. *7 Scytnnus,v. 245* '' Thncyd. I. vi. 

*'* The Magna Grxcla, whftfh I always iifb in the fenfe of Strabo^ 
citJ^dabote, to denote the Greek fett'etnents in Sicily as well as Italy, 
being the moft accelHble part of the Grecian dominions, has been 
more fully defcribed by the moderns than any other. The immenre 
coUfiAion of the Tbefaurus Sicplus, and particularly vols. i. iv. vii. viii, 
and xiii. afford .pfeful materials , as well as Cluvcrii Sicil. Antigua 
and Faiellus de Rebus Siculis , and the excellent work of Gio. Bait. 
Cnrufo, Memorie iHoriche di quanto i accaduto in Sicilia dal tcmpb 
dc* fuoi priinl abitanti fino ai NormanAl. 
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fexatninc the circumftarices to which the inhabitants 
, df Magna Grsecia owed their flouriihing fitUatidn at 
the period of time of which we write, wheia (it may 
be boldly affirmed ) thefe tolonies equalled ^ - and 
exceeded , the wealth and power of the tnother- 
country. We flhall not infift on the well* known 
phyfical and moral caufes which ufually contribute 
to the rapid growth of newly-eftablilhcd colonies. 
It is evident , that amidflf the equality of fortune, 
and fimplicity of manners ^ which commonly :pre« 
vail in fuch- communities j men who have a wide: 
country before them mud naturally multiply iar 
beyond the ptx>portion of nations coirupted znd 
Vreakened by the vices of Wealth , luxury , and 
above all, of vanity, which {Perhaps is the greatcft 
icnemy to the increafe of the human fpccies. It is 
fufficient barely to mentibn the natural fertility of 
> Magna Oraecia , and particularly of Sicily 4 which 
jn many places produced an liimdced fold /*. • The 
Greeks who failed t)iither&om Feleipohnefus,: caor- 
tied with theiA the knowledge and pradice of agri- 
culture, which had early attained anhigh! jdegrQei>f 
perfedlion in their peninfuh ; and the 'CxlUbciaot 
foil of Sicily, improved .by cultivation^ fooo jejc« 
liibited^ pidli]ne of that rich abundancr ,!which^ in 
later times , made that beautiful ifland be entitled 
the granaiy of Rome ^\ 

The peguliar fituatioii of the Achseans and Dp- 
rians, from whom, chiefly, the colonies in Magqa 
Graecia derived their origin^ had a coiiiriderable 
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.ii H A p. influence in accelerating the population and gran- 
. XI. deur of thefe new eftablifhments. The Achseans 
vrhofQ republic became fo famous in later times , 
aud ,that in confequence of c»rcumftances which it 
is neccffary at prefent to defcribe, originally inha- 
bited a long, but narrow ftrip of ground, not more 
. fertile than extenfive , along the Corinthian gulph, 
.whofe rocky (bores were deftitute of good har- 
bours *\ But the impartial and generous fpirit of 
• the Achaean laws early compeniated the natural 
defeds of their territory. They were the firft, and 
long fhe only republic of Greec^e , who admitted 
ftraogers into their community on equal terms with 
^ die ancient citizens ^\ In their truly free country, 
no powerful capital , like Thebes in Boeotia , or 
Athens in Attica, .domineered o>cer the inferior 
towns and villages. Twelve cities , which had 
common laws and inltitutions, and afterwards com- 
mon \7cights.and meafures '*, fent deputies to 
Helicd,. which is diftinguilbed by Homer " as the 
inoft confiderable town . of Achaia. That place 
being deftroyed by au earthquake '* three hundred 
:and fcventy -.'three yeais. before Chrift , -Egx 
became the feat of the general congrefs, whick 
' regulated public affairs , and appointed annual 

'* Plutarch, in Arato, p. io;i. »» Polybius, 1. 11. p. ir8. 

'* Poly bins • ibid, mendens this oircnmftance , to show bow 
dcfirons Itbey were to'ba?e every thing common and equal among 
tiidii. • - t ^ 
V . .»* II, if* in t^e cata|ogu& 

" Strabo, 1. viii. p. 589. fays , the earthquake happened twa 
Xears before the battle of Leiiara» which was fonght 37 1 years before 
Chrift. V ■ 
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inagiftratcsand generals to execute their refolutions, c H 4 fr, 
•who were accountable to the congrefs, or council, xi. 
as the members of the council themfelves were to 
the cities by which they had been named and con* 
fiituted ". This excellent fyftem of government, 
-which checked the ambition , while it maintained 
the independence of Achaia '*, defended that for- 
tunate country againfl: the convulfions which (hook 
and overwhelmed the moft powerful republics of . 
Greece. It was then that the Achxans , who a. a tti. 
during many ages had enjoyed their equitable laws 
in (ilence, emerged from obfcurity; and commu- 
nicating their government on equal terms to thc: 
neighbouring cities of Peloponnefus, preserved the 
feeble fpark of liberty , every where extinguilhed 
around them, for one hundred and thirty-fix years, 
till they finally yielded to the power and policy of 
Rome '*. This fliort period of war and tumult 
has beeil minutely defcribed in hiftory, while the 
many happy centuries that preceded it are but oc- 
cafionally glanced at by ancient writers: And were 
it not for the defeats and calamities which the 
'Achaeans fuflfered in later times , we {bould , per* 
haps , be ignorant that their anccftors anciently 
poffeffed an equitable and generous policy, which 
being tranfported with them into Magna Graccia, 
could not fail to promote the happine{s and prq- 
fperity of that delightful country **• 

»' Pelybiut, I. ii. p. 178. 
'* Sdhook. A€haia, apud. Gronoy. TtaeC t. v. 
^9 Polyb, Ex€erp. Lefat. et Titnt livius, 1. xnviit. et mix. 
*^ Xenophon , in Ms Greek hiftory • fpeaks of the excellence of 
the Achaean laws « in treating a paflage of hiftory which will be related 
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The condition of the Dorians, at the time when 
they planted colonies in Italy and Sicily , is not 
kft Worthy of remarlc. The Dorian dates of Per 
loponpefus were then univerfally fubjedl to thte 
gentle government of limited but hereditary 
princes ^ or to tnsigilb'ates chofen from the de- 
fcendants of their ancient royal families *', and 
who, thus adorned by birth, were fometimes ftill 
more ennobled by wifdom and virtue **. It is the 
nature of colonies to preferve with affedionate 
refped the inftitutions of the mother- country j^ 
which often improve by tranfplantation, and thrive 
and flourifli in foreign lands , when they have 
withered and perifhed in the foil which originally 
jjroduced and propagated tbedfi. Time and acci- 
dent, and the various caufes which have Been ex- 
plained in the courfe of this hiftory, tended to 
change the ancient conftitution , and to diminiOi 
the ftrcngth of the Grecian Rates on both fides the 
Corinthian Ifthmus. "While fierce and fi-equent 
"^ars exhaufted their population, the exclufive fpirit 
of republican jcaloufy, which fternly refufed ftran* 
gers any participation in their government, or any 

in the fequel Poly bins was evidently engaged to enter deefrer into thig 
lyibjeil, by the teafon alfigned in the text. 

^< Thefe vftre properly the only nobility i^ Greece ilth^y were callecf 
twfocr^itxt , and long held fway in all th^ Grecian ftates. S. Petitas 
has collected the moft important paflages concerning them in hi( 
commentary on the Kncient AtDeni&n !a^» *t l-tf? Ev^yiT^iiug 'ytvuTXSH 
roc 6six 9 XXI TTccpixuv ot^xwru^ , xow ^oaujv S<&<W6fltX«g mm ^ yxu 
itnaiv xou issuiv ilny^rM. '• "" That the Eupatridip , or aobiKty , 
adminiRer the rites of religion , fill the offices of «nagii|racy , iiiterpret 
the laws • and explain all facred and divine matters. ** 
' •♦» Thucyd. I. |. 
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proteftion from their laws., naturally repreffe^ their chap. 
vigor and ftunted their growth. The colonies xt 
in Magna Graecia, enjoying a wide territory befojre 
1;hem,had not the fame interference of in^cr^ft, 
and found fufBcient employment in fubduing the 
original inhabitants of that country, without coin? 
tnencing hoftilities againft each other. Nor were ' 

they more ambitious to fubdue the barbarous nar 
tives , than fplicitoqs to incorporate thepi into theii: 
own communities. The kings , or nobility , of 
Magna G^aecia , fecure of their own pre-eniinenge^ 
felt ** nothing of the republican jealoufies which 
prevailed in the mother-country. They received * 
with pleafure new citizens, or rather fubjcds, froni , 

whatever quarter they might come. The Barba: 
rians adopted the langqage and manners of th^ 
nation to whom .they were afibciated ; their chil- 
dren received a Grecian education ; and the ftatef 
of Italy and Siqily thus increafmg by degrees , 
could foon boaft , the former of Crotona , Taren^ 
turn , Sybaris , Rhegium ; the latter of Syracufe | 
Agrigentum , Mcffcne , Himera, and feveral othe^ 
cities, whicl) rivalled or furpaffed the wealth of 
Athens or Corinth , and the populoufnefs of Thebes, 
Argos, or Sparta. 

The wars , conquefts , or oppreflions , but abov# 
all , the civil diffenfions, which in the fixth century 
before Chrift difturbed and deformed the coaft of 



The op. 
prcilion of 
the AfiaUQ 
preeks 
b'roi^;bt 



^' The; fame policy was pracdfed by Macedon ; and » as we shall 
liave occafion to relate, was th« primary canfe of the Alacedoni^a 
greatnefs. 

L4 
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Ionia, and the other Grecian colonies in the iflan(i$. 
and continent of Afia , brought frequent acceffions 
of inhabitants to the fhores of Magna Graecia. In 
that age the Afiatic Greeks had attained greater 
proficiency, both in the ufeful and in the agreeable 
arts, than any other portion of the Grecian name; 
but they had alfo funk deeper in voluptuoufnefs and 
luxury. Their poetry, which ftill remains, alike 
attefts the refinement of their tafte , and the cor- 
ruption ^f their morals. The effeminate vices, 
for which the lonians were thenceforth in all ages 
infamous **, feem to have taken deep root in that 
century; and it is probable, that along with their 
poetry, mufic, and painting, they communicated 
alfo their diffolute ^nd artificial appetites to the 
Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 

But whether this be admitted , or whether we 
fuppofe that, according to the ordinary courfe of 
events, the inhabitants of Magna Grxcia having 
attained opulence by induftry, diGBpatedit in idle- 
nefs and Ijcentioufnefs , it is acknowledged by all 
writers on this part of hiftory, that the Greek cities^ 
of Italy, and particularly Sybaris and Crotona , had 
degenerated from their ancient maxims , and fallen 
a prey to the raofl; dangerous errors and vices, 
when Pythagoras came to their relief, abput five 
hundred and fifty years before the Chriftian xra. 

The philofophy of Pythagoras forms an im« 
portant objedl in tjje hiftory of the human mind; 

** Motus doceri gaudet lonicps 
Matura virgo, et fin^itur artibut 
Janqunc^ et ihceUos amores 
J>e tenero meditatur uogne. HORACE. 
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and if we admit the concurring teflimony of ancient chap* 
authors **\ the philofopby , or rather the legiflation^ xi. 
of this extraordinary man , reformed and improved 
the manners and pohcy of Magna Graecia, and 
contributed in an eminent degree, not only to the 
quiet and happinefs , but to the induftry , power, 
and fplendor , of . that celebrated country. Left 
this influence fliould appear too gr^t , and even 
incredible, in a flranger,~wbo is E^wn to have 
fludioufly declined all public offices and ailthority, 
the occafion requires that we Ibould explain the- 
means by which fuch extraordinary effeds were 
produced. 

Pythagoras was born at Samos ^' , when Samos mftory of 
was the richef): and moft flourifhing of all the Gre- ^" ^^^^ 
cian ifles. His father, Mnefarchus, being a per- oiymp. 
fon of diftindion in his country *', the promifing «*^-*- 
youth was carefully inftruded in the learning known / 
or valued in that early age. Mufic, poetry , and bu ciIbci. 
the gymnaftic exercifes, formed the principal part 
of his 'education ; but the young philofopher , if 
we may anticipate that name, was not indifferent ^' 

**< Particalarly Arifloxenos, the learned dUciple of Ariftotle (apiid 
StobxmB , Semi, xli); varions ancimt aatbors cited by Jamblicst 
and Porpbyry, as well -as by Dioceses Laertins, I. viii; to which add 
JaftiB, 1. zx. aod Cicero. Toft. Qaxft. de Amiciti^ , et de Orators. 
** Pythagoras exornavit earn Gneciam quae Magoa dicta eft , rt 
prifatim et poblics, prxftantiffinus ct iaftitatis et artibns. ** Cicero d»' 
Amisitii- 

^ Ifocrates is Bofiri. Titos Livios , I. L c xviii. Lociao. Lezi« 
phases. To thefe aothorities we may add, that Pythagoras is rcpre&nud' 
on fevcral Samian coins. Fabric. BibL Grxca* t. i. p< 4SS. 

^7 Mnelarchtts was (eat from Samos to confult the oracle of 
Delphi* probsfUy on Ibme poblie occafioA. Jamh. ia VU. Pythag. 

^* ApoUoB.apBd Jamblichom. 
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H A P. to the difcoveries of Thales, the firft Grecian who 
XI. nearly calculated an eclipfe of the fun; and he early 
fet himfelf to rival the Milefian fage in his favor- 
ite (ludies. It is recorded , that he learned elo- 
quence from Pherecydcs of Syros *' , who refided 
a confiderable time in the ifle of Samos , and who is 
famous in the literary hiftory of Greece , as the 
flrft author in profe ''. Pittacus of Lefbos, Bias of 
Priene, and the other fophifts, or wife men (as 
they were emphatically ftyled by their contempo- 
raries ) who then flourifhed in Afiatic Greece , and 
-Whofe abilities and virtue had raifed them , in 
troubled times, to the head of the feveral com^p 
munities of which they were refpcdively members , 
excited the kindred ambition of Pythagoras , who 
appears to have been early animated with the defire 
of acquiring juft renown, by promoting public 

Travels. * happincfs. In his eighteenth year he vifited the 
continent of Greece , and gained the prize of 
wreftling at the Olympic games ", where his vi- 
gor, addrefs, and beauty, were beheld with ad* 
miration by the multitude; while the opening 
virtues of his mind were ftill more admired by men 
of fenfe and difcernment. In conformity with the 
practice of an age when the feeble rays of know- 
ledge were fcattered over a wide furface , and much 
pains were requifite to colled them , he withdrew 
himfelf from the applaufes of his countrymen, and 
fpr a longer time than was ufual with the Grecian 

^' Diogenes apod Porpli. 

?• Pliju i^. H. 1. yU. «. IvL «» JambU Porph. etc. 
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travellers. This circumftance gave occafion to c H A P.r 
many fables concerning the extent and variety of lOU 
bis voyages '^. But it is ceruin that he refided 

1* The travels of the Greek philofopher were fpoken of in vagoitf 
terms* and magnified even by great writers, (//timas terras luilr&ift 
Fythagoram , Democritom, Platonem accepimus. Cicero de Finibos, 
1. iv. c. xix. Ve may well believe then , that foch men as Uermfpl 
^s (apkd Jofeph. adverC Appionem ), Apollontns« Jamblichns, etc 
woold carry their exaggerations to the highefi degree of incredibility 
on this fiertile fubject. The chief fource of thefe fables , and of thf 
luppoled learning of the Magi, Chaldeans • Indians, etc. may be 
found in the credulous or lying writers who accompanied Alexandei; 
in his eaftern expedition. At their return to Greece* they magnified 
the learning , as well as the power and wealth , of the nations con- 
quered by their patron ; they were folicitous to perfoade their coun« 
trymen , that their anceftors had learned their phtlofophy from peopltf 
whole names they had never before heard; and their own vanity watf 
flattered by having vifited , and familiarly known thole fancied in« 
ftructors of mankind. Clearchus , Oneficretus , and Callifthcnes, wer^ 
the moft celebrated of thefe writers* of whom 0iogenes Laertius, or 
rather a far fuperior man whom he cites, lays, Koaixntvi ti mjTHi r% 
TU9 'EXXjfVwv xaroc^^ojA&arct Bocfixtotg 'jr^woLTrTwrt^. *' They are miC> 
taken, when they refer the Grecian difcoveries to the Barbarians.'** 
It was natural for the Eaftern nations, when they had adopted the 
langnage and learning of the Greeks , to avail themfelves of Grtdat 
authorities, to prove bow much that celebrated nation owed to people 
whom they proudly denominated Barbarians. Hence the fables nf 
Berofns the Chaldaean , ef Manetho the Egyptiaii , of SanchoniothoA 
the Phcenician. 'We except from this clals of fiibulifis the Jew, Jiy 
fephns , the antiquity of whofe nation refts on evidence which it would 
be irreverent to name in ' fuch company. Had Pythagoras or Thalef 
been acquainted with the Jewish religion, they would have learned 
far nobler notions of the Deity , than thofe which it appears they ett.* 
tertained. Anaxagoras, furnamed ijn^y the preceptor of the great 
Pericles, was the fitft Grecian philofbpher who fkw, by the Kght of ^ 
ceafon, the natural and moral attribnus of God, fb fnblimely de- 
scribed in the Plalms of David. Tee it never was iaid» that Anax» 
goras had feen the Pfalms , the Books of Moles , or any part of tbt 
facred writings ; and it may be remarked * that Jolephus himfelf ,. ii| 
his firft book (cont. Ap. ), however zealous to prove, that the Greel^ 
derived their knowledge firom the Eaft, can cite no author in fiivf^^ 
of this opinion, who lived before the a;e of Alexander. ^ 
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H A F. fcveral years in the ancient kingdom of Egypt " , 
XI. which had been long familiarly known to the 
Grecian mariners , and where the fon of Mnefar- 
chus might probably enjoy the protection of many 
hereditary friends. In that country he probably 
made fome additions to his knowledge in arith«* 
metic and geometry ; he certainly learned many 
traditions concerning the ggds , and the human 
foul: but what particularly delerved his attention, 

" There is a famous paflage in Ifocr)tes*t paneg:ync of Bnfirit, 
which might feem to contradict what is faid in the preceding note, if 
we did not reflect, that the rules of panegyric require not always^ a 
ftrict adherence to hiflorical truth. In fpeaktng of the ancient wif- 
dom and piety of the Egyptians . and particularly of the {acerdoul 
•rder, he fays, that he himfelf is not the 'firft who perceived and ac« 
knowledged their merit ; that many philofophert-had done this before 
Ihim, and particularly Pythagoras the Samiau. ^*0; a^txofivfo? uq 
Atyv^ToVi xou fiuStiTfig sxttvuv yivojuLViou tv(v n aeXXifV ^Acjo^iocv ^^wro; 
eijr«j*EXX»iv«;fX5u<a£, x«# tot ^e§t ru; S-yo-iac n x«i txc olyt<^uu^TKi 
tv roif isfot; iTfidttvi^i^^ rwv «XX<wv eo-^i^ Wsv. iy8iiJevou «' J^a' MW J^v «wr« 
iioi recvra «r>^i(y yiyvono 'Ttu^x tuv huv, oOJm 7«f a ys roi; eof^fot^oif 
f K Tu Tojv iiaXt^u «v tvioKiUnictiVt iftip uvTOi %ou aiw£&(. Tocvrov yctf* 

w^idv/uutv oLVTv luixSTiruq enoch xxt r^? ^fEffS/rsfy ? jj Jisv oexvTbi 'frutiacq 
tn? xvTw txfnoi avyyiyvofisva^ m tuv otxucuv S'pnfitXefisvt/?* " WTio 
coming to Egypt, and being inftructed by the priefts of that country « 
firft introduced other kinds of learning into Greece, and particularly 
• more accurate knowledge of religious rites and ceremonies, »* (I 
.bave generalized the 'expreffion ivtrtu; xou oiyt^iMi a roi^ Upotg^) 
** of which he was a careful obferver, thinking that although bo 
lirere entitled to no peculiar favor on that account from the gods, be 
would thereby, at leaft , procure efteem among men, which.alfo hap- 
pened to him ; for he fo far eclipfed the glory of all other philofo- 
phers, that all the young defired to become his difciples, and the old 
Vere better pleafed to fee their fons in the company of Pythagoras, 
than engaged in the moft lucrative or honorable purfuits. ** If what 
is laid in my account of the life and writings of Ifocrates be confi* 
dered with attention , this paflTage will only ferve to fconHrm the ob- 
fervations in the text 
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vras , the fccrct fymbolic writing of the priefts and c H 4 P4 
the finguiar inftitutions and policy of the lacer« xif 
dotal order, by which that body of men had long^ 
been enabled to govern prince and people **. At oiymp. 
bis return from Egypt and the Eaft , Pythagoras 
found his native country governed, or rather infulted, 
by the artful and long fortunate Poiycrates ; a tyrant 
wbofe power feemed fo firmly eftablifbed , that there 
remained no hopes to fubvert it , and under whofe 
jealous eye the fon of IVInefarc]^us could neither 
difplayhis talents, nor enjoy perfbnal fecurity:he 
therefore returned tp European Greece , and agaia 
affifted at the Olympic games ; where being faluted 
by the then honored name of Sophift , he modtftiy 
declined that diftindion for the humbler title of 
Fhilofopher ; and when alked what he precifely 
meant by this hew appellation , he is faid to have 
replied. *' That, in the fame manner as at the 
Olympic aflembly , fome men came to contend for 
crowns and honors, others to fell their merchandife , 
and a third clals merely to fee and examine every 
thing which paiTed in that celebrated convention ; 
fo , on the greater theatre of the world , while many, 
ffaiiggled for the glory of a name , and many for 
the advantages of JFortune ; a<few, and but afew^- 
neither covetous of money , nor ambitious of fame. 
Were contented with beholding the wonders of fo 
magnificent a fpedacle '^" This definition . has, 

'* Herodotus nnd Diodrrot Sfcnlot , pafiBm; ud Strabo, t^x^^ 
p. 482. 

'' Cicero (Tnic. Qiiaft. v. 3.) hsit ccftoflated a ptflkfc to thit 
porpoff from Heraclidei Foatiou • tbe icbolar of Plato ; and the 
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e tf A p. been ofteft ciHed, becaufe it \rcll agtces t^ith the 

jkh contemplative notions generally entertained of th^ 

Pytiiagorcan fchool ; but it will appear in the fe« 

qtiel, that the philofophy of Pythagoras Was of a 

more praAical kind. 

From 01ymj>ia and th^ fepublic of Elis , he tra^ 
Veiled to the neighbouring territory of Sparta '* , 
Imd fpent a confiderable time in that capital^ di}i^ 
^ntly ftudying the laWs and infthutions of Lycut*- 
gtis , Shd obferving the manners itnd genius of fht 
feeft governed , moft virtuous , and iftoft profperpufs 
of all the Grecian Hates. Here be behi?ld a cdH^ 
Ibitution of government ( the vrifdom of \vhich had 
betti long approved by experience) ibiinded on a 
fyftem of education^ ^nd combminjg, in his clear 
capacious mind , the Spartan laws ^nd difciplintt 
%i* a mixture of the Egyptian craft and policy , he 
fi^hie'd that fublime plan of iegiflation , wliich was 
Ho -be far wiore extenfive than the feWs of Ly curi 
gus; and which, at firft fixing its root in a ftnuU 
fieft at Crototia , was deftined , in twenty ot thirty 
years , to diffufe its fiouriiliing branches over lia^ 
^d Sicily.' > ' r^ 

Caufes oF ' Pythagoras arrived at the capital of Italian Gteecd! 

Sin'^'''' ilihis fortieth yeaf,irf dhe.fdH vigor ^ itaind afld 

icaiy. body ^. Hk fantie ; aotibtlefs, preced^dbim ; fincftf ^ 
Whoever (had bonorably diftingnilhed himfelf Jft 
Ae* funeral cirtnvention at 01yiaipia,<'Was Ipeedily 

Knifgltiat 'titiftirge MtfT ^KFeVM^ittii Is mil priferveU ht \Simh\\thfni ' 
'• Forphyr. Jambh et /uftin. 1. xx. ' ■" 'I 

• . . . '.' ^ •.■■:::. ^ .*.... iljy ..i 
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Icnown and celebrated in the rerooteft provinces of c H A P. 
Greece. His perfonal acquaintances among the m. 
Italian Greeks , ^vhofe efteem, or rather refpedb, be 
had acquired in that auguftaffembly , vfould natu- 
rally be loud in his praifes; and the manners of 
the age, in vrhich men lived together in crowds^ 
and enjoyed their paftimes , or Cranfaded their feri- 
ous bufinefn with undifguifed freedom , in temples 
and gymnafia, contributed to the rapid increafe of 
his friends and admirers. Upon his arrival at Cro- His foperu 
tona . he appeared in the public places , difplaying ®' uients. 
hisb dexterity . in thofe exercifes and accomplilb* 
ments, which were th« fa/hionable objeifls of pur- ' 
fuit, and the principal fources of honor. His fkfll 
in mufic and medicine, fciences which were iar 
better underftood in his native country than in 
Magna Graecia, procured him particular regard; 
nor can we hefitatc to believe , that his mathema- 
tical and natural knowledge would be highly. ad« 
mired by the Greeks of Italy, who, having recently 
received the iirft tindure of arts and fciences from 
the Afiatics, cultivated them with that ardbr 
t^hich novelty infpires ; and who fcem hitherto to 
have gained in point of knowledge and civility, in 
-proportion as they had loft in purity of life and 
'manners, by an acquaintance with their Eaftern 
-brethren. 

Neither the voluptuoufnefs nor the r.efinembi7t Histnao- 
^f the inhabitants of JVlagnaGrxcia , were incosB* "" ^f life. 
'patible with the hopes and fears of the moftpuedie 
fuperflition ; and Pythagoras, wKo had feen and 
examined the rites and ci^rcmonics -employtd by 
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« H A p. remote nations , celebrated for dbcir antiquity and 
XI. their wifdom, to avert the difpleafure, or to gain 
the good-will of their invifible protedors, called 
forth the whole force of this powerful, yet danger- 
ousinftrument of policy , to excite Afped for his pcc- 
.fon, and reverence for hisinftmdions. He carefully 
frequented, at an early hour , the temples of the god^^ 
his regular purifications and facrifices announced 
fuperior fandity of charadcr ; his food was of the 
pureft kind, that no corporeal ilaia might interrupt 
his fancied communication with his. celeftial friends ; 
and he was clothed in the linen of Egypt, which 
was the dre£s " of the facerdotal order in that native 
land of fuperftition , as well as of the Athenian ma- 
gidrates and nobles , in the early and pious times 
of the republic **. The refped excited by fuch 
artifices ( if we may degrade by that name the 
means ufed to deceive men. into their duty an4 
happinefs ) was enhanced by the high renown tbe 
long travels , the venerable afped, the barmonioi^ 
voice, the animated and affeding eloquence, of 
The happy the Samiau philofopher. His hearers fometimes 
whkhhe" ^tnounted to two thoufand of the principal citizens 
produced of Crotoua ; and the magiftrates of that republic 
at Crotona. creded jfoon after his arrival among them, an ele- 
gant and fpacious edifice, which was appropriated 
to the virtuous leffons of this admired .ftranger^ 
.who pleafed their tafte , and gjratified 'their fancy, 
while he condemned their manners , and reproached 
their vices. Equally rapid and aftonilhing, and 

»• Diodorvs. «» Thucyd. I. !• 

not 
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iidt moreaftOnifliingthanaldvantagcous, if we may ^ ^ ^ ^* 
credit the general voice of antiquity, Mras the re- 
formation produced at Crotona in perfops of every 
uge , and of either fex , by this fingular man. The 
women laid afide their otnaments, and refumed 
their modefty; the youth preferred their duty to 
their pleafures; the old impfoved their underftand- 
ing, and almoft negleded to improve their for- 
tunes. 

Yet this i-evoIUtion of manners was not furely fd tofcH^iA. 
inflantaneous, as the concurring exaggerations of 
wonder and credulity were naturally inclined to re- 
J)rerent it* The fame writers , who Would thus mag- 
nify the fame of Pythagoras , acknowledge , that 
fooh after coming to Crotona, he cbofe a feledt 
iiumber of his mod aflidubus difciples, and thofe 
chiefly perfons of weight in the republic, whofe 
temper , charader , and views , bed fuited his own. 
Thefe were forilied into an alTociation , or feparate 
order of men ^ into which none Were admitted who 
poQefled not qualities aiid endowments worthy of 
that honor. In order to confirm this aflbciation, 
as well as to obtain the purpofes for which it had 
been inftitu ted, Pythagoras employed the cypher^ 
or fymbolic writing, and other fecrets, which he 
lad learned from the wifdom , or rather cunning , of 
the Egyptian priefts: his fcholars were taught 
certain figns or words , by which they might know 
each other ; they could correfpond , when fcparated 
by place , in an unknown charadler ; and (Irangers o( 
all countries , Greeks and Barbarians , were promif^ 
cuoufly admitted into the Ibciety , after undergoing 
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a due probation as to their difpofitions and iinder-^ 
ftanding. In a few years, three hundred men, all 
Pythagoreans , held the fovereignty of Crotona ; the 
influence of the new fed: extended with rapidity 
over Locri , Rhegium , Catana , and other cities of 
Italy and Sicily; the difciples of Pythagoras were 
diffufed over ancient Greece, and the ifles of the 
iEgean fea, and it feemed as if the fage of Samos 
whofe nobler ambition declined and difdainedany 
particular office of power and dignity, had con- 
ceived the fublime idea of forming a fchool ; or ra- 
ther an affociation of men , who might govern the 
world , while they were themfelves governed by 
wifdora and virtue. 

Pythagoras was deeply perfuaded, that the hap- 
pinefs of nations depends chiefly on the govern- 
ment under which they liye; and the experience of 
his own times, and of his own ifland in particular, 
might teach him the dangerous tendence of de- 
mocratic turbulence on the one hand , and jealous 
tyranny on the other **. He preferred, therefore, 

** A ftriking example of this appeared at thai time in Sicily, if we 
credit Jamblichus, who places the teign of Phalaris, at Agrigentom t 
in the age of Pythagoras. The doubtful , or rather incredible , hiftory 
of this tyrant , may be comprifed in few words. His reign , of aboue 
lixteen years, was diftinguished by intolerable atrocities. He burned 
his enemies in a brazen bull; and, as luft or cruelty happened to 
direct, fometimes abufcd , and fometimes eat« boys. Pbalaris, together 
with his mother and friends, (could fuch a moniter have friends? ) 
were burned, by the long -injured Agrigentines, in his* own bull. 
Ihis is the abominable tyrant, whofe fpurious letters furnished an 
opportunity to Dr. Bentley to difplay his profound erudition (fee h/s 
DiiTcrt. upon Ihalaris). But that veiy learned man ftems not to iiifpecc 
that the Jiiftrry of Pbalaris. is as fpurious as bis epiftles. It Was a 
a>mmon atcifi.ct among Gttek poets and orators (fec« i« vol. i« p. 36>7 
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to all governments; a moderate arlftocracy; which ^ u j^ p. 
Teems, Avithout exception, to have been the well-' xU" 
founded opinion of the greateft men of antiquity, 
fince, under the adminiftration of a fenate, the re- 
publics of Greece, of Rome, and a Carthage, 
attained their higheft profperity and fplendor. 
Yet he was extremely Jfverfe to arbitrary power, 

the Tpeech of Soficles the Corinthian) » to exaggerate the vices of bad 
princes. Of this we shall find many examples in the following paru of 
this work. This practice began early ; for Pindar {ays. 
Tov hroLv^ff) %a>otia^ xoarrr.gx vjn}s£x »oo» 

PYTH. 1 E^uh X(wX. IS. 
Ariftotle mentions , To '?rm ^ocXocfn Xo^m£vov , the hearfay abone 
Fhalaris* which Af^afius explains. *0 & ^aXot^ig hsyirut Ootyuv rof 
^xvTn ^xthi. Phalaris is faid to have eat his own fon. In the fam^ 
chapter (c. v. 1. vi. Eihic. Nicom.) , fpeaking of brutal paffions « 
Ariftotle inftances Phalaris fometimes devouring boys , fometimes 
BGng them as the inftrumcnts of an abfurd venereal pleafure: ^* ITpo? 
«CfcW<G>fV ocrc^cv )(^»>tv. " The philofopher does not fay « that h« 
believes tbefe monflrous fictions, any more than Cicero, ** Ille nobilis 
tanrns , quem crudcliffimus omnium tyrannorum Phalaris habufJTc 
dicituri *' 1.. iv. in Verrera, c. xxxiii. TimaCus, the hifiortan of Sicily « ^ 
who was more likely than any other writer to he well informed 
concerning the tran factions in his own ifland , reprefents the ftory of 
Vhalaris*s bull as a mere fable. Polyb. Excefp. ver. 3. p. 47. Po- 
lybius, indeed , attempts to refute Timxus , but I thiuk, as to tht 
main point , with little fucccfs. Nor is it furpriGng that this judicious 
writer should be carried aloug by the torrent. The republicans of 
Greece and Rome delighted in blackening the characters of tyrants ^ 
Tf «y wStfvrsj Ss tv (ufAcnirx tcwv rf o^«v , xai djv ««Siay tm* ^p«?£w> • 
** exaggerating , after the manner of tr^edians , the fiercenefs of their 
manners , and the impiety of their actions. '^* For this reafon , the 
abfurd fictions concerning Uionyfius of Syracufe, Alexander of Phcr«, . 
etc. are related by many refpectable writer^.. For this reafon Hiero. 
nymus was defcribcd in the blackeft colors, vide Excerp. ex Polyb. 
]. vii. p* 10. And for this reafon the enormous cruelties of Phalaris, 
which no nation , and far lefs the Sicilians, in that age, could bavt 
tolerated, receive countenance from &mo of the higheft authorities of 
aniiqiuity.. 

M z 
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CHAP, yrhatever fhape it might aiTume ; and the main aim 
XI. of his inftitution was, to prevent opprcffion in^tfee 
magiftratcs and licentioufnels in the people, 'llie 
dead letter of the law could never, he thought, .ief« 
fed that falutary purpofe, until men were fo trained 
by education and difcipline , as to regard the gvfeat 
duties of life as its moil a^eeable amufement , and 
to confider the efteem of their fellow-citizens, and 
tlieir own , as the chief fource of their enjoyment. 
Magiftrates, thus formed , would command a willing 
obedience, and the inhaWtanfs of Magna Graecia 
mud foon attain the molt perfed flate of which 
political fociety is fufceptible. 

MoMiity. To explain at large the fyftem of Pythagoras, 
would be to write a treatife of fublime , yet pradi- 
cal morality , fince his conclufions are ftridlly founded 
on the nature of man. Befides the propenfities 
common to us with inferior natures, and befides 
the felfifh and artificial paffions of avarice and am- 
bition, he found in the human bread the feeds of 
tiobler faculties , fitted to yield an incomparably 
more, durable, moreperfedl, and more certain gra- 
tification. The chief happiiiefs of the mind muft 
be fought in itfelf, in the enjoyment of intelledual 
and moral pleafure. Our thoughts arc ever, and 
intimately prefent.withus; and although the buftle 
of external objedls, and the tumult of paflion, may 
fometimes divert their current, they can never dry* 
up their fource. The refiedions on our own con- 
dud will be continually occurring to our fancy^ 
whatever pains we may take to exclude them; nor 
can voluptuous enjoyment , or ambitious adUvity , 
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ever fo totally occupy the mind of a Perfianfatrap, c h a p. 
or a Grecian demagogue, but that their priagipal m. 
happinefs or mifery , in the whole courfe of life , 
muft chiefly depend upon the nature of their re» 
fleAions on the pad , and upon their hopes and fears 
about futurity. To ftrengthen this great grounct- 
work of morality , Pythagoras employed the whole 
force of education and habit Rules were laid 
down , to which the members of his refpeded ordeir 
bound themfelves to conform , and from whicl^ 
none could fwcrve, without being excluded from a 
fociety of which they proved themfelves unworthy* 
The different periods of life bad each its appropri^ 
ated employment. The youth were carefully in* 
ftruded in the gymnaftic exercifes, in literature *\ 
and in fcience , and efpecially in the laws and con^ 
ilitution of their country. Their time was fo di** 
verfifi<4 by fucceflive ftudy, exercife, and repofe^ 
that no leifure remained for the premature growth 
of dangerous paffions ; and it was an important 
maxim of the Pythagorean fchool , that many things 

'* So I have hunflated Ev ypet/Afiocfft %ou T%t^ eeXXoi? /AtAi/ieon jt 
of Ariftdscavs apvd Stobvom, Sertn, xli. The karnfd reader. vtUl 
perceive, that I comprehend tinder the name of youth, the twct 
different periods of life , or ixtyuou , which the Greeks denoted h%' 
the wordf ^rou^ and vtsevtoTce^ j boy , and young man. I have donei 
thtf becavfe it was not the intention of Ariftoxenns to lay, that tht' 
yonag men were not ftili to be enipl(»yed in literature and fcience , or 
that the boys were to be kept ignorant of the laws and conftitutioo^ 
The rules of the Pythagorean fchool , and the laws of Lycurgus , often 
explain each other. See vol. i. p. iir, et feqq. It may be worthy 
of remariL, that Jean Jacques Roufleau has borrowed what it rational 
and practical in his fyftem of education , from thefe two great (burets 

Ms 
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CHAP, were bed learned late ** , efpecially love; from 
ii^ which, if poflible, the youth {^ould be reftrained 
till their twentieth year , and after that period (hould 
rarely, and with many precautions, indulge a paf- 
fion , always hurtful to the weak , and which , when 
^ injudicioufly indulged , enfeebled the tnoft vigorous. 
He required in thofe who had attained the age of 
manhood, that they fhould no longer live for 
thqnifelves, but for the bufmefsof the community 
of which they were members. They were to employ 
the greateft part of the day in th,e duties of public 
fpirit and patriotifm ; in the labonous or dangerous 
offices committed to their charge ;atid to derive their 
chief reward from reading, in the eyes of their ad- 
miring countrymen, the hiftory of their generous 
exploits ; and from beholding the happy effeds of 
their probity, beneficence, and fortitude. 
Rules for The Pythagoreans were ftridly enjoined , as their 
the con- ^ carlieft and lateft work', to review the adions of 
difcipies ; the paft , and , if time permitted , of many prf ceding, 
days. In the morning they repaired alone to the 
temples, to folitary mountains and forefts; and 
after there converfing with themfek^s, joined in 
the conVerfation of their friends , with whom they 
affembled, Jn fmall companies, to an early and fru- 
gal meal , difcufled different fubjcds of philofophy 
or politics , regulated their condud for the enfuing 
day, and by the mutual ftrength and encourage- 

** Ariftoxen. apiid Stobxum^ Serm. Ixix. This is} the great jirin- 
cipU oF Roufleaa in hit EmiU, The paflage of Arilloxcnus concerning 
love 9 is almoil liurally tranflated in that ingenious but fanci&il work. 
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ment acquired in this fel'edl' fociety , prepared for 
the tumultuous buftle of the world , and the con- 
tentions of aftive life. The evening was {pent as 
the morning , with this difference, that they then 
indulged in the moderate ufe of flefli and wine^ 
from which they rigidly abftained during the day ; 
and the whole concluded with that felf-examination, 
which was the capital precept of the Pythagorean 
fchool. 

To enter more fully into the principles of this 
affociation , would be repeating what has been for- 
merly obferved concerning the laws of Lycurgus. 
It is fufficient barely to mention, that, like the Iq- 
giflator of Sparta , Pythagoi'as enjoined the higheft 
refpedfor age; that, like him, heraifed the weaker 
fex from that ftate of inferiority in which they were 
ungeneroufly kept in all other countries of Greece; 
that he inured his difciples to temperance and fo- 
briety by the fame means employed by Lycurgus ; 
and that both thefe great men regarded health and 
vigor of body as the firft principle of mental 
foundnefsand energy; that the probationary filence 
of the Pythagoreans, which credulity has To much 
exaggerated, was nothing more than that prudent, 
recollected beliaviour , required by Lycurgus , who 
prized higher the caution of filence than the readi- 
nefs*' of fpeecb;. and that the intimacy of the 
Spartan and Pythagorean friendOiips, and almoft 
the community of goods , naturally flowed from the 
general fpirit and genius of their refpedive fyC 
terns** ; 'fo that the rules of the Pythagorean order 
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•' Plut. in Lycurj. 



*♦ See vol. i. p. 1%^, 

M4 
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CHAP, vere li^tl^ more th^n a tfaiifcript of tbe Spar^^t. 
XI. laws, ^5 ♦b^fe laws ^eipfelve^ w^re anjy a refiap-^ 
meat q^ the g^aerpu? anc| manly ififtitPtion^ of tlit^^ 
beroic ^gcs*'. 
Oriidn of l« t^^ biftory of 4 man wbq cfltjcrt^incd fuch. 
the fiaions ]q(i notions of human life^ 4$ did the fomid^ of th(^ 
p7m"g?'^ Pythagorean (cbao), we m^y 4t onqe r^jec^^ ^s fa?; 
f«i. t)ulous» the tales related by thp v^in , lying Greeks^ 

who lived in and after the age of Alexander, wbcti^ 
tb«ir pati0,n f'peais to have loft their love qf truth 
alopg with their liberty , as weij ^si tjie rjdiculau^ 
wonders of the Jatcr Pla^pnifts , tbpff? wnt^mplativ^t 
vifipn^rios , whq , dwri^^g the fi^^ft cpnturics of the 
Chriftian ?Era , .degraded ancie^it philpfopbqrsi > by 
defcribing fA«r aftive and ufeful l^vc^, a^ if tb^y 
bad r^feipbled their pwn fpec;ulative tF^]:>q^illity^ 
Yet, after ^11 , fbo.uld the leaft extraordinary account 
of the Pythagorean order ftiil fecm incredibly , it 
need only be obferved, that modern bit^pry^ and 
even our o^rn obferyatiorf , may havp ipad? |is ac- 
quainted with orders of another icind, of which th^ 
rules are more difficult to be obferved than thofe 
of the Pythagoreans : and it is equally unreafonable 
and ungenerous, to fupppfe, that what pur own ex- 
perience, teaches us may be done by the illiberal^ 
fpirit of fuperftiUon , could not, in a happier age, 
be effed^d by the love of glory , of virtue , ancl 
of mankind. 
ZeliiC^o. The concurring teftimony of hiftorians affures 
tona and US, that the fchool of Pythagoras had flo^riflied 
sybaris. ^bovc forty yiBars , to the unfpeakable beqefit o^ 

*^ Diodor. 1. xii. p. 77« €tff. 
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Magna Graecia , vfheji a war arofe between Crotona 
and Sybaris , th^ latter of which had ever can temp- 
tuo^fly rejciled the Pythagorean inftitutions. The 
city of Sybaris wa^ founded (as abpye^meDtioned). 
by the Ach^ans, pn the confluence of the river Sy* 
baris, frpni which the city derives its name, and 
the winding ftream of Cratis, which defqends froni, 
the LfUcaniaa mount^s. The fertility of the foil ^ 
the happy temperature of th^ clinjate , the refources 
of filbing, navigation, naanufadtnres, ^nd comqnerce, 
fonfpire^ , with the fa^^tary effed of the Achaeaa 
laws , .wonderfully to increafi?, in the courfe of two. 
centuries , the ftrength and populoufnefs of Sybaris,. 
which was (urrounded by walls nine miles in extent, 
commanded twenty -five fubordinate cities, aqd^ 
could we credit the evidence of writers often prone 
to exaggeration, brought three hundred thouland 
inea into the fiel4*'. Riches and luxury proved 
fatal to the Sybarites , whofe effeqiinacy pafled into 
^ proverb*', which has been trapfqaitted to modern 
times. Jn a decifive battle , they were defeated by 
the Kntizens of Crotona, under the command of 
Milo, a favorite difciple of Pythagoras, who had 
already obtained univerfal renown by his Olympic 
vidories/*. 

But the deftrudion of Sybaris wa$ almoft^alike fa* 
tal to Crotona. The inferior ranks of men in that 
city , intoxicated with profpcrity , and inftigated by 
|;he artful and ambitious Cylon , whofe turbulent^ 

^7 Strabo, 1. vi, p. ai%, Diodoc. Ibid. 

** Atheozus, 1. xii. p. 5rs« 

*^ StrHbo , ibid. Paoraiuas> I. vi. p. S^^* 
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manners had excluded him from the order of Pjrtha- 
goras , into which he had repeatedly attempted to 
enter , became clamorous for an equal partition of 
the conquered territory of Sybaris ; which being 
denied , as inconfiftent with the nature of ariflocra- 
tical government, they fecretly confpired againft 
their magiftrates, attacked them by fufprife in the 
fenate-houfe, put many to death , and drove the 
reft from their country. Pythagoras himfelf died 
foon afterwards, in extreme old age, at IVletapon* 
turn in Lucania'^. His difciples were fcattered 
.over Magna Graecia, and particularly Sicily, which, 
at the time of the Carthaginian invafion , was go- 
verned by men who had imbibed the fublime 
Ijpirit of their illuftrious matter. 

Gelon , who , eleven years before that event , had 
mounted the throne of Syracufe , was entitled , by 
the unanimous fiiffrage of his fubjedls , to the glo- 
rious , though often proftituted , appellation , of 
Father of his country '*. The mildnefs of his 
government reftored the felicity of the heroic ages, 
whofe equitable inftitutions had much affinity 
(as above obferved) with the political fyftem of 
Pythagoras. 'This virtuous prince had cemented 
an alliance withTheron, king of Agrigentum, by 
accepting* his daughter in marriage ; and the con- 
federacy of the two principal Rates of Sicily feemed 
to have diffufed fecurity and happinefs over the 
whole ifland , when the immenfe armament of Car- 
thage was beheld off the northern coafi Though 

'• Ariftoxenus. 

7« fflian. Var. Hift. I xiij. c. rxxvli. Plut. in T^moL 
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^ot abfolutely deftifeutc of naval ftrcngth, the Sici- chap. 
lians had nothing by which they could oppofe a xi- 
fleet of two thoufand gallies. The enemy landed 
without oppoiition in the fpacious harbour, or ra- 
ther- hay ," of Panormus , whofe name may be ftill 
Tccognifed in: the. modern capital Palermo , where 
the Carthaginians had planted one of their moft 
ancient colonies. Their forces were commanded 
by Hamilcar, who wa^ deemed a brave and expe- 
rienced leader. The firft care of this general was, ^. 
to fortify twp, camps ; the one deftined for his fleet, 
which, according to the pradice of that age, was 
drawn on ihore ; the other intended as a fafe re- 
treat for his army, which immediately prepared to 
form the fiegc of Himera. 1 heron ufed proper 
meafures to defend the fecond city in his dominions, 
tintilhiskinfman, the intrepid Gelon, ihould arrive ^ 
to his afliftance , . at the head of an army of fffty 
thou&nd foot and five thoufand horfe. While 
this numerous army advanced, by rapid marches, 
towards Himera , they rencountered a foraging 
party of the enemy, and took ten thoufand prifoners. 
But what appeared a ftill more important booty to 
the difcernment of Gelon , they feized a meffenger 
from Selinus, a city in therleigbourhood of Agri- 
gentum , which had entered into a treacherous cor- 
refpondence with the Carthaginians. The prifoncr 
conveyed a letter to Hamilcar, acquainting him, 
that the Selinuntines would not fail to fend the ca- 
valry demanded from them, at the appointed time/ 
which was likcwife particularly fpecified. Upon this 
difcovery, Gelon founded a ftratagem, not more 
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CHAP, diu-lng tbati fuccelsful. He commanded a choSen 
V* body of troops to advance in the night towards the 
Carthaginian camp, and hy day -break to prefent 
themfelves to Haroilcar, as his Selinuntine auxi^ 
liaries ; and when admitted, by this artifice , within 
the rampart, to afTaifinate the general, and fet 6xc 
to the fleet'*. 

pefeated . It happen^ on the fatal day , that Hamilcaf 

by a ftrt- Q^ercd a folemn facrifice to the bloody divinity of 
Carthage , who delighted in human vii^ms. While 
be performed this abominable rite, the foldiers 
fiirrounded him unarmed , in the gloomy filence of 
their dctefted fuperftition , with which their minds 
were totally penetrated. The Sicilian cavalry , be* 
ing admitted without fufpicion, thus found no dift 
Acuity to execute their audacknis • defign. Hftf 
milcar , while he facrificed an innocent and noble 
youth to the abhorred genius of. fuperftition , waa 
himfelf difpatched with. a dagger; and next mo* 
ment the Carthagini^ln fhipis were in a blaze^ A 
chain of Sicilian fentinels, pafted on the neigb« 
bouring eminence^, intimated to Gelon the happy 
fuccefs of his ftratagem ; of which , in order fully 
to avail himfelf , <tbat- gallant commander imrae^ 
diately conduded the main body of his troops to 
the Carthaginian army, while it Ivas yet agitated 
by furprife and terror at the fudd^n conflagration.. 

Their dif- The furious onfet of the Sicilians made a dreadful 
havoc among the aftonifhed Barbarians , who reco- 
vering, however, their faculties , began to defend 

' V Piodor. 1. u(. feet, as, et £^qq. Polylen. 1. i. t. xxvii. 
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tbemfdves -with vigor ; when the melancholy c tt a l», 
tidings , that their ihips were all burnt , and their xi. 
general fiain, drove them to defpair and flights 
Gelon commahded his troops not to give quarter 
to an enemy , who , though defeated , ftill feemed 
formidable by their numbers. It is reported , that 
an hundred and fifty thoufand periifaed in the battle^ 
and the purfuit. The remainder feized an emi^ 
nence , where they could not long maintain them^ 
felvies , for want of water and pro vi (ions. In the 
language of an ancient hiftorian , all Africa feemed 
to be taken captive in Sicily. Gelon diftributed 
the prifoners among the Sicilian cities, in propor- 
tion to the contingents of troops which they bad 
fefpedively raifed for this memorable fefvice. The 
greater part falling to the fhare of Syracufe and 
Agrigehtum , were employed in beautifying and 
enlarging thofe capitals ^S whofe magnificent mo- 
numents , dill confpicuous in their ruins , are (up^ 
pofed, with great probability, to be the effed of 
Carthaginian labor. 

The melancholy tidings affeded Carthage with Trectyof 
conftemation and defpair. The inhabitants of that pe***,"**- 
city, ever ihamefully depreffed by bad fortune, in f^n Md *' 
proportion as they were immoderately elated by the car- 
the deceitful gifts of profperity, dreaded every |2*f^ 
moment to behold the vidorious enemy in their 
harbour. To ward off this calamity their ambaf- 
fadors were fent to crave a fulpcnfion of hoftilities 
on any terms the vidorious Greeks might think 

7* Cicero, Orat. 19. in Verrem* 
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c tt A p. py^per to impofe. Gelon received them with fuch 
^'- - moderation as marked the fuperiority of his cha- 
rafter , and told them , that he would defift from 
every purpofe of revenge, on condition that the 
Carthaginians paid two thoufand talents of filver; 
to be diftributed among the cities of Sicily, wliich 
had incurred trouble and expenfc by the war ; that 
they thenceforth abftained from the abominable 
pradice of infulting the gods by human vidlims; 
that they erefted two temples, one in Carthage, 
anothet in Syracufe , ^ to preferve the memory of 
the war, and the articles of the peace'*. ' 

0tvinp. 'T'^^^ honorable treaty was a prelude to that ftill 

ixxxii. Aiore famous , concluded thirty years afterwards 
A.G. 449. between the Athenians and the Perfians. It 
marked a nation fupcrior to its enemies not only 
in valor but humanity , and conferred more true 
glory than could be acquired by the moft fplendid 
feries of vidlories. It might be expected, how- 
ever, and feems much to have been defired, that a 
people fo advantageoufly diftinguilbed as were the 
Gfeeks during that age in arts and arms ; a people 
who had repelled , defeated , and difgraced the moft 
populous and powerful nations, and who were alike 
prompted, by ambition and revenge, to the at-- 
tainment of diftant conqueft, ftiould have united 
their efforts againft the enemies who (liJl made 
war on them, and, advancing in a rapid career of 
vidory , have diffufed , along with their dominion, 
their manners, knowledge, and civility over the 

'♦. Diodor. Sicul. ibicL ' 
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caftcrn world. But various events and caufes , q ■ 
which we (hall have occafidh afterwards to explain, 
tended to detach the colonies of Magna Graecia 
from the affairs of the mother-country, as well as 
to difunite the two moft powerful republics of that 
country by inteftine dif^ord. 

While the fortune of Athens raifed her to fuch 
power as threatened the liberty of Sicily and 
Greece, the kings of Syracufe and Agrigentum 
contented themfelves with the humbler glory of 
embcliifliing their capitals with barbaric fpoils, and 
producing thofe wonders of art, which, in the time 
of Cicero and Verres, were efteemed among the 
moft precious monuments of antiquity ''. The 
golden medals of Gelon, ftill preferved and of the 
higheft beauty '*, juftify the glowing expreffions of 
the Roman orator. 

In Italy, the citizens of Crotona had too foon 
caufe to lament thejr infurredion againft their wVgnV 
magiftrates, and their forfaking the difcipline of P'«««» 
Pythagoras. ^ They who had hitherto defeated ftruaio'n 
fuperior numbers, who had furnifhed fo many ©fthePy, 
vidlors in the Olympic conteft, and whofe country ^^J^^ 
was diftinguilhed by the epithet of healthy, on a 
fuppofition that the vigorous bodies of its inhabit- 
ants proceeded from an eff^dl of the climate, were 
now totally routed and put to flight at the river 
Sagra, with an army of an hundred and thirty 
thoufand men, by the Locrians aild Rhegians, 

7 ' Ckero in Verrem , paffim. 

^* Kiim, d» Trtvoux, Taan. 1737 > p. 1449. 
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CHAP* \vhofe forces were far Icfs numerous. The othet 
ki. Gretk cities of Italy, \^hich are fnid to hav^ iini« 
Uted the fatal example of Crotona, Were barafTed 
by Wars agaiiift each other, ot againft their barba- 
l-ous neighbours. In confequence of thefc roisfor-i 
tunes, the Pythagoreatis a^ain recovered their creA 
dit; and aboUt fixty years after the death of tbd 
great foundc^r of their order ^ Zaleucus and Cha^* 
Irondas, the fitfl; in Locri, the fecodd in Thurium^ 
(endeavoured to revive the Pythagorean inftitutions^ 
which, perhaps , were too perfed for the coriditi6rt 
of the times. In lefs than forty years A new perfef- 
cUtion entirely drove the Py thagoretos from Italy^ 
futd completed, according to Polybiiis, the confa4 
fion and mifery of that once happy cduntry ^^ 

5'7 PolybiDs, i. 203. 
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iSlory of Athens* ^ — Military Succefs of the Confix, 

derates, — Athens rebuilt and fortified — ExtenA. 

of its Walls and Harbours. — ^ The Confederates 

, take Byza,ntium. — Con/piracy of Paufanias. — 

Banishment of Themijfoc/es, -^ Virtue of /friflides', 

— Cimon ajfumes the Command. — His illujirious 
Merit and Succefs. — Revolt of Egypt. — U^ar in 
Cyprus. -— Peace Toith PerJ%a> — Domejiic Tranf-. 
aSions of Greece. — The Athenian Greainefs. ^ 
Envy of Sparta^ Thebes^ and Argos. — t!artb* 
quake in Sparta. — Revolt of tt^e Helots. — IVar 
betroeen the Elians ajid Pifans. — The Temple and 
Statue . of Olympian Jupiter. — Dijfenjtons in Ar^ 
go/is. — Revolt in Bceotia. — Truce of Thirty Tears. 

— Char ait er of Pericles. — SubjeSlion of the Athe* 
nian Allies and Colonies. — * Spirit of the Athenian 
Government. 

JtROM the Ijattles of Mycale and Plat3ea,^to 
the memorable war of Peloponnefiis, elapfed half xn. 
a century, the moft illCiftrious in th^ Grecian The glory 
annals. A fingle republic;, one of fixteen i^^tes^, a^c!*'^"^* 
"whofe united poffeflions hardly equalled the extent 
of Scotland, and whofe particular territory is fcarcely 
vifible in a map of the world, carried on an offen* 
five Vvar againft the Perfian empire, and, though 
furrounded by jealous allies or open enemies, 
Vol. U. N 
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CRAP, profecuted this extraordinary enterprife with unex- 
XIL ampled fuccefs ; at lengthy granting fuch conditions 
of peace as the pride of vidory may didate , and 
the weight of accumulated difallers condefcend to 
fa armst fpHcit or. accept In that narrow fpace of time the 
fame republic ereded , on the feeble bafis of her 
fcanty population and diminutive territory, a mighty 
mafs of empire; eftabliflied and confirmed her au- 
thority over the extent of a thoufand miles of the 
Afiatic coaft, from Cyprus to the Thracian Bof- 
phorus ; took pofTeffibn of forty intermediate 
iflands % together with the important ftraits which 
join the Euxine and the JEgean ; conquered and colo- 
nized the winding fhores ofMacedon and Thrace; 
commanded the coaft of the Euxine from Pontus 
to the Cherfonefiis Taurica , or Crim Tartary ; 
and, overawing the barbarous natives by the ex- 
perienced terrors of her fleet * , proteded againft 
t/in'r injuflice and violence, but at the fame time 
converted to the purpofes of her own ambition 
and intereft, the numerous but fcattered colonies 
which Miletus, and other Greek cities of Afia, had 
at various times eftabliflied in thofe remote regions '. 
Our wonder will be juftly increafed, if we confider 
that Athens obtained thofe immortal trophies^ not 
over ignorant favages or effeminate flaves, but over 
tnen who had the fame language and laws, the fame 

' Several of thtft iOands had been formerly conqaered by AthefiisJl 
commavdert* particularly Mihiades , as \te have selated above* bnt 
having rebelled againft the fevere goveroment of Athens, they weie 
finally fubdoed by Pericles. 

'* Flue, in Pericle. ' Strabo, Geograph. paffioi* 
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blood and lineage, the fame arts and arms, m fhort, chap* 
^very thing common with the vidors but .their xii.- 
audacity and fortune. 

But it is the peculiar glory of the Athenians that^ in ami 
during this rapid fefies of military and naval 
triumphs, they cultivated, with a generous en- 
thufiafm, the arts which adorn peace as well as 
war, and improved thefe decorations of poliflied 
life into fuch perfedion as few nations have bceit 
able to imitate, and none have found it pollible to 
furpafs. During the adminiftration of a fmgld 
man , more works of elegance and fplendor, mord 
magnificent temples, theatres, and porticoes were* 
ereded within the walls of Athens, than could be 
raifed during many centuries in Rome, though 
miftrefs of the world, by the wealth and labor of 
tributary provinces *. In the fame period of timd 
fculpture attained a fublimity^ from which that 
jioble art could never afterwards but defcend and 
degenerate ; and a republic hitherto inferior in 
works of invention and genius to feveral of htt 
neighbours, and even of her own colonies, produced,- 
ih the fingle lifetime of Pericles, thofe ineftimabld* 
%iodels of poetry, eloquence, and philofophy % 
which, in every fucceeding age, the enlightened^ 
portion of mankind bath invariably regarded as the 
beft (landards, not Dierely of compofition and ftyle^' 

* Flatarcb. in PericU. 
1 - * PcticieiB may be. confiflete4 fit the cdnteinporary of Stfera^f, Sd^ 
fhocles, Euripides « Thucydides. etc. fihce, atthoogb be died- befaNP 
them of the ]^lagu4, thefe au4 etl^c.gtfatinieA flourished dliiri|ig-hk 
adminiftratioii* 

n4 
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CHAP, but -of tafte and reafon. The name of Greek 
XII* feemed thenceforth to be funk in that of Athenian; 
Athenian writers arc our fureft and almoft only 
guides in relating the fubfeqgent tranfadtions of the 
*whole nation ' ; and from them we learn what is 
yet the moft extraordinary circumftance ref[>eding 
the Athenian empire, that it had been built oq 
fuch ftabie foundations, and reared with fuch arc 
and {kill,, as might have long defied the hoflile 
jeaioufy of Greece and Pqrfia, confederate in arms 
and refentment, if various caufes, which human 
prudence could neither forefee nor prevent, bad 
not (hfiken its firmnefs, and precipitated its down* 

far. ; 

• Such is the fubjecfl vrhich I have undertaken to 
treat in this and the two. following Chapters ; a fub- 
jed worthy to animate the diligence, and call forth 
the vigor of an hiftorian: but, if he truly de- 
ferves that refpeded name, he will remember that 
it is lefs his duty to amufe the fancy by general de^ 
fcription, than to explain, with precifion and per- 
fpicuity, the various tranfadions of this interefting 
and fplendid theme; to give the reader a full and 
diftind view of the complicated matter which i& 
involves; and to remove every adventitious cir- 
cumftance that might diftrad or dazzle the atten- 
tion, as aftronomers, in viewing the fun, are care- 
ful to ward off its furrounding fplendor. 

' I mtan Tbucydides and Xeaophon , togethtr with the Atheniaa 
onuors , philofophert , and poett. 

7 Tlnieydid. 1. vii. et viii. paffim 
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The military fuccefs of the Athenians * ( which 
naturally forms the firft branch of the fubjeft, be- 
caufe it not only fupplied the materials of future 
improvements , but awakened that energy ^equi- 
fite to cultivate and complete them) includes three 
feparate adions which were carried on at the fame 
time, and confpired to the fame end, yet cannot 
be related in one perpetual narrative, without oc- 
cafioning fome confufion of ideas, alike deftrudlivc 
of the pleafure and of the ufc of hiftory. While 
we endeavour to keep each ferics of events un- 
broken and diftind, we muft be careful to point 
out its influence on the fimi^aneous or fucceeding 
tranfadions of the times , that our relation may be 
at once fatisfadlory and faithful. In fuch a deli- 
neation the trophies of the Perfian war juftly claim 
the firft and moft cOnfpicuous place ; the hcftile 
animofity of rival ftates, which continually envied 
and oppofed, but, for reafons that will be futty 
explaifltd, could neither prevent nor retard the 
growing fuperiority of Athens, fhall occupy the 
middle of the pidure; and we fhall throw into the 
back ground the fucceflive ufurpations of 'that for- 
tunate republic over her allies, colonies, and neighs* 
hours. 
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* The chief materials for this portion of hiftory confift in the firft 

and fecond hooks of Thncydidet; the eleventh and twelfth of Dio* 

dorus Siculot; Platarch^s lives of Themiftocles , Ariftides, Cfmon, 

Pericles; Panfanias's Oefcription of Greece, and Pliny's Natural 
Hiftory: fcattered facts are fupplied by other aacieat writers, wftofe 
works' will be carefully cited* 

N 3 
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(i H A p. The common fears which, notwithftanding innu- 
XII, merable fources of animofity, had formed, and 
Tiie Athe. Jiithcrto upheld a partial cohfederacy of the Greeks, 
"ill"' '*** were removed by the-decifive vidories of Plataea 
Oiyrap. and Mycalc. After thefc memorable events, it was 
i«x?. 2. ^iie firft care of the Athenians to bring home their 
479. ^jygg ^ children, and moft valuable cffe<as from the 
ifles of iEgina and Salamis. In the latter ifland 
, they celebrated their good fortune by a national 
folcmnity. The fublime Sophocles joined in the 
chorus of boys which danced, in exultation, around 
the Barbarian fpoils * ; the valor of his predeceflbr, 
^fchylus, had contributed to the vidories by which 
they were obtained ; and his rival, the tender Eu^ 
ripides, was born in the ifle of Salamis **, on that 
iimportant day which proved alike glorious to Greece, 
^nd fatal to Perfla. But an attention to domeftic 
concerns prevented not the Athenians from pufh-> 
ing the war with vigor , though deferted by the 
Spartans and other Peloponnefians , who failed 
home before winter. The Afiatic colonies , ani- 
mated by the recent recovery pf freedom, feqond<» 
cd the Athenian ardor; and the confederates, 
liaving fuccefsfuUy infefbed the territories of the 
great king, befieged and took the rich city of Sef- 
tos in the Cherfonefus of Thrace, the only place of 
ftrength which adhered to. the Perfian intereft ia 
that fertile peninsula ". 

• Athenyuii 1. i. »^ Vita Eutipld. 

^' HerQdot 1. ix. c. cvi. Diotlor. I. xi. c. xxxvil. 
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During the two following years the war lan- 
guilbed abroad , while the fymptoms of jealoufy 
and difcord , which had already appeared in the f&- 
paration of the Athenian and Spartan fleets , broke 
out with more virulence at home. The Athe- 
nians began the laborious taflc of rebuilding their 
ruined city , which the Perfian fpoiU mjght con- 
tribute to enrich with uncommon magnificence i 
and which the acquaintance gained in the courfc 
of the war , with the graceful forms of Ionic and 
Doric architedure , might enable them to adorn 
with more beauty and elegance than had yet 
been difplayed in Europe. But the weighty ad- 
vice of Themiftocles prevailed on them to fufpend 
this noble undertaking, and engaged them, inftead 
of decorating their capital with temples, theatres, 
and gymnafia , to fortify it by walls of fuch ftrength 
and folidity as might thenceforth bid defiance to 
every enemy , whether foreign or domeftic. In an agi 
when the. art of attack was fo rude and imperfed^ 
that the fmalleft fortrefs formed an objcdl of im* 
portance , fuch a defign could not fail of exciting 
jealoufy in the neighbouring republics. The raea* 
fure was fcarcely determined when an cmbaffy ar* 
rived from Sparta , remonftrating againft a defigit 
peculiarly dangerous and alarming to thofe wha 
owed their fafety to the weaknefs of their cities, 
*' If the Greeks, " it was faid, " had poffcffed any . 
town of impregnable flrength , they muft have 
found it impoflible to expel the Barbarians irottk 
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CHAP, their countiy. The Athenians therefore, who Bad 
XXt hitherto fo generoully maintained the caufe of the 
cbnfederacy , ought not only to dcfift from raifing 
walls and fortifications , but even to prevent a fimi- 
iar defign in any republic beyond the ifthmus; the 
Peloponnefus was alone fufficient po afford , in tiine 
of danger,^ a fecure refuge to the whole Grecian 
name. " 
diiftovered Themiftocles eafily unveiled the fufpicion and 
^^ft^**' hatred concealed under this fpecious mafk of pub* 
lie utility, and encouraged his countrymen to elude 
the Spartan artifice by firailar addrefs. The fenate 
of the five hundred , who gave audience to foreign 
ambafladors , declared that Athens would adopt no 
meafure inconfiftent with the public intereft, and 
promifed fpeedily to fend an embafly , Jn their turn ^ 
which would 'remove all groundlefs apprehenfiions 
entertained on that fubjed. The Lacedaemonians 
having returned with this temporizing anfwer,The- 
miftocles was immediately difpatched to Sparta, 
and expeded , as he had previoufly concerted mat- 
ters with his countrymen", to be followed, at a 
proper time , by Ariftides , the moft refpeded cha- 
rafter of his age ; and by Lificles , an able ora- 
tor in the fenate and affembly. Meanwhile the 
Athenian walls arofe with unexampled celerity. 
Not only flaves , artificers by profeffion , and the 
poorer claiTcs of citizens, but magiftrates of the 
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jirfl: rank, the venerable fathers^ of the republic; c H A iw 
•wrought with their own hands , and with unceafing xil^ 
induftry. The feeble efforts of women and chil- 
dren contributed to the ufefiil labor. The moft 
foperRitious of men negleAed their accuRomed fo?- 
lemnities , and no longer acknowledged the diftinc- 
tion of days or feafons : nor did even the filent tr^iv 
quillity of night abate the ardor of their diligence. 
The ruins of their city happily fupplied them with 
a rich variety of materials ; no edifice was fpared , 
public or private , {acred or profane ; the rude fculp- 
ture of ancient temples , even the mutilated tomb$ 
of their anceftors, were confounded in the common 
mals ; and , at the diftauce of near a century , the 
fingular appearance of the wall , compofed pf (lones 
TOUgh and unpolifhed , of various colors and un- 
equal fize, attefted the rapid exertions by which 
the work had been conftruded '\ 

Themiftocles had hitherto , under various pre- •■* "t« 
tences, avoided declaring bis commiflion before the ^^^^^ ^ 
Spartan fenate. When urged to this meafure by hu ad. 
fomc of the magiftrates, who began to fufped his 
filencc , he ftill alleged the abfence of his colleagues 
as a fufficient reafon for delay. Rut a company of 
travellers , who had recently vifited Athens , gave 
intelligence of the extraordinary works carrying, on 
in that city. This information, and the refent- 
ment of the Spartans which it ocjcafioned , muft 
have difconcerted a man who poffeffed lels cool 

'' Th«cydid. 1. 1. c. Izxzzix. et leqt* 
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f H A p. boldflefs than the commander at Salamis and Arte- 
xn. mifium. But Themiftocles , with the addrefs con^ 
genial to his cbarader , aflerted , that it was un» 
worthy the gravity of Spalrta to regard the vague 
rumors of obfcure men ; and that before lightly 
fufpeding the apj^oved fidelity of their allies, (he 
ought to beftow fome pains in difcovering iht 
*. truth. This declaration was enforced , it is faid, 
by fealbnable bribes to the mod popular of the 
Ephori ; and the Spartans , deluded or corrupted ; 
agreed to difpatch a fecond embafly to Athens, 
confiding of fome of their moft rcfpcdable citizens. 
Thefe men had no fooner arrived at their deftina* 
tion , than they were taken into cuftody ^ as pledges 
for the fafe return of Themiftocles and his col- 
leagues , who by this time had brought him the 
welcome news, that the walls were completed. 
The Athenian ambaffadors were now prepared to 
throw off the maft. They appeared in the Lacc- 

T daemonian affembly; ahd Themiftocles , fpeaking 

for the reft, declared, that his countryitien needed 
not to learn from their confederates , what meafures 
were honorable to themfelves, and beneficial to 
the common caufe; that, by his advice, they had 
firmly defended their city againft the affaults of 
open enemies and jealous friends ; and that if Sparta 
entertained any refentment of this meafure , which 
was evidently not lefs conducive to the public in^- 
tereft, than, perhaps, drfpleafing to private ambi- 
tion , her anger would be equally unjuft and impo- 
tent , fince her own citizens muft remain as hofti^es 
at Athens , till his colleagues and himfelf ihould be 
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rcftored in fafety tx) their country '*. Whatever c h a p.* 
fecret indignation this fpeecb might excite , the xn. 
Spartans thought proper to fupprels their animofi-v 
ty. They allowed the ambafladors to return home j 
but the condudl of Themiftocles ]aid the founda^ 
tion of that unrelenting hatred with which he was 
perfecuted by Sparta , whofe intrigues engaged aft 
Greece, not excepting Athens herfelf, in the de-, 
ftruAion of this illuftrious citizen. Yet his emi- 
nent ferviccs , before they were interrupted by the 
ftorm of perfecution , gave an opportunity to his 
unworthy country to difplay more fiilly her fignal 
ingratitude"'. 

The ancient Athenian harbour of Phalericum 
wasfmall, narrow, and inconvenient. To fupply 
its defeds , Themiftocles , even before the Perfiaa 
invafion , had recommended the Firxus , a place 
five miles diftant from the citadel , furniihed with 
three natural bafons , which , if properly fortified , 
might form a far more commodious and fecurc 
ftation for the Athenian navy. The foundationsc 
were laid , and the walls began to rife , when the 
cruel ravages of the Barbarians interrupted the nn^ 
dertaking. Having in the preceding year fortified 
Ac city, Themiftocles thought the prefenca proper 
time to finilh the new harbour". His addrels,. 
his eloquence , and his bribes , were feafonably ap- 
plied to divert the refentmeo^ of Sparta, who, 
tbou^ thenceforth lels jealous of the naval than 
military power of her rival , threatened , on this 
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^ H A p. oceafion , to enter Attica with an armed force. But 
xii« the artful Athenian had the (kill to perfuade the 
Spartans and their allies , that the procuring a 
ftrong and capacious harbour was a matter effen- 
tially requifite to the common intereft of the Gre- 
cian confederacy. The work , meantime , was car- 
ried on at Athens with much fpirit and adivity, 
and, in lefs than a twelvemonth, bro\jght tofuch a 
profperous conclufion , as could fcarcely be credited , 
but on the teftimony of a contemporary hiftorian 
of the mod approved diligence and fidelity *^ The 
new walls were fufficiently broad to admit two car- 
riages abreafl; ; the ftones compofing them were of 
an immenfe fize, ftrongly united by bars of iron, 
which were fattened by melted lead. The Piraeus 
foon grew into a town , containing many thoufand 
inhabitants. It was joined to the city by walls be- 
gun by Cimon, but finifhed by Pericles , twenty 
years after the harbour itfelf had been ereded, 
A. c. 4sr.* Yhe new buildings of Ciraon and Pericles are often 
mentioned in hiftory under the name of the Long 
Walls. They extended forty ftadia on either fide; 
and when added to the circumfereiice of the ancient 
city (about fixty ftadia), give us for the whole cir- 
cuit of the Athenian fortifications an extent of 
nearly eighteen Englifh miles ". •• 
The war The altercations and animofities excited by fuch 
Pwfla^con. undertakings among the c6nfeder;ites at home, 
tinued by prevented tiot their united arms from affaulting the 

th^ confe- 
derates ; ,7 Thucydid. ubi fupra. 

'* Faulknias, p. ao « et feq. Strabo , p. 391 , ct feqq. Pint ia 
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domiaions of the great king. Thirty Athenian, chap. 
and fifty Peloponnefian fliips, had been employed XU. 
to expel the Perfian garrifons from the fea- ports 
which they ftill occupied in the Hellefpont ,. the 
Propontis , and the ^gean ifles. ' The European 
fleet , being feafonably joined by various fquadrons 
from the Greek cities of Afia, fcoured the eafteia 
ibores of the Mediterranean , and delivered from 
oppreflion the longrcnflavcd ifland of Cyprus., 
Their next operation muft have been at a coii- who take 
fiderabie diftance of time ; fince they had to return Byzan- 
near two hundred leagues weftward , and then«4o oiymp. 
proceed almoft as far towards the north, and tbo ixxvi. i. 
Bofphorus of Thrace, At the entrance of this ce- ^' ^* *^^* 
lebrated canal , which joins the Euxine and Propon* 
tis , the city of Byzantium , deilined in future ages 
to become the feat of empire , and long to remain 
the chief emporium of Europe and of Afia , had 
been firft founded by a feeble colony of Megareans, 
which had gradually become populous , flourilhing, 
and independent, but which was .adually com? 
manded and infulted by armed Barbarians. It if' 
not probable that Xerxes , or his minifters^^ per* 
ceived the peculiar feturity of Byzantium » fituate 
between the Bofphorus and the Hellefpont , two 
flraits, which it might occafionally ifaut to ao bof> 
tile navy, or open to the fleets of commerce. But 
had they been fenfible of this advantage , the mif* 
fortunes hitherto attending all their maritime en* 
terprifes -mud have rendered it impoffible to en^ 
courage their feamento refift a vidorious enemy. 
They difco vexed ^ however, more than their u&ia| 
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CHAP, vigor, in defending, by land, a place which they 
Idi. regarded as the centre of very valuable potreflions. 
The adjacent coaft of Thrace forms a ftriking con- 
trad with the inland parts of that country. In- 
ftead of bleak heaths , and fnowy moun tains , which 
deform the inhofpitable regions of Haemus anil 
Rhodope , the maritime provinces produce in abund* 
ance , vines , olives , the moft ufcfal grains , and the 
moft delicious fruits. The climate vies with the 
delightful foftnefs of the Afiatic plains ; and the 
foil had been long cultivated by Greek colonies , 
who had widely extended themfclves on both fides 
' of Byzantium. The Barbarians ftrengthened the 
garrifon of the place , which was well fupplied with 
provifions , and commanded by Perfians of the firft 
diftindlion , among whom were feveral kinfmen of 
the great king. The fiege was obftinate, but the 
events of it are not dfefcribed in hiftory. It is only 
known , that the walls were ftormed , and that, an 
immenfe booty , together with many Perfian princes 
and nobles, fell into the hands of the vidors ". 
The con. * Here ends the glory of Paufanias, who ftill com* 
rpiracy of landed the forces of the confederacy ; a man whofe 
fame would rival the moft illuftrious names of an*- 
tiquity , had he fallen in the fiege of Byzantium. 
The rich fpoife of PlatBca , of which the tenth was 
Allotted to him , as general , raifed him above the 
equality required by the republicati inftitutions of 
his country* His teccnt conqueft ftill farther aug* 
ffiented his wealth and his ambition ; a continual 

y IMut.^in ArUlid* Thucydi(l> I. i. 9\ , ft fcqq. Dipdor. L xi. 
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flow of profpericy, which is dangerous to the beft c h a v^ 

regulated miads, proved &tal to the afpiring tem* im» 

per of Paulanias. As he conceived himfeJf too 

great to remain a fubjed ^ be was willing to be* 

come a fo vereign, through the afliftance of Xerxes ^ 

the inveterate enemy of his country. To th^sf 

fffince he made application, by nteans of Gongylus 

the Eretrian, a. fit inftrument for any kind of yi)') 

hny. To fuch an aflbciate Paufanias had intrufted 

the noble Perfians taken in Byzantium. This 

man efcaped with his prifoners acrofs the Bofpho* 

rus • and conveyed a letter to the great king , id 

which the Spartan general , having mentioned , aai 

an indubitable proof of his fmcerity , . the re* 

ftoring his captive kinfmen, propofed to enter into 

firidl amity with Xerxes , to take his daughter 

i)i marriage 9 to fecond his efforts in conquering , 

Greece « and to hold that country as a dependent ^ 

province of the Perfian empire. The Perfian i» 

iaid to have highly reliibed thefe propo(als , the 

fuisjugatidu of Greece being the great obje<^ of his 

reign» It is certain that he fpeedily fent ArtabiH 

ZU3, a nobleman 6f confidence, to confer sund 

cooperate with the traitor. 

But Paulanias himfelf adted with the precipit iu cam- 
tance and inconfiftency of a man ^ who had eitbet. 
been deluded intotreafon by bad advice, or totally 
intoxicated by the dangerous vapors of ambitioa 
tfaat floated in his diftempered brain. Inftead oi 
diflembling bis dcfigns until they were ripe iot 
execution, he affumed at once the tone of a.maf^efi^ 
and the maoners of a tyxant. He became difi&ciill 
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€ tf A- p« of ac^efs to his colleagues in command; difdained 
Kli; their advice in concerting meafures which they, 
were <M"-dered to execute; he was furrounded b5R 
guards, chofen from the conquered Barbarians-; 
and he -puniflied the flighted offence in the allied 
iacoops with a rigor bithei^to unknown to the Gr^ 
ekin difcipline. He (liJl managed , indeed , the 
fiercfe fpirits of the Spartans , but without any de- 
grei-of prudence, fince the difti^dlions which hfe 
demanded for rhem:, tended only to irritate and in- 
flame their confederates, who were not allowed to 
forage, to draw water, to cut down ftraw for their^ 
beds, until the countrymen of Paulanias had been 
pre vioufly furnifhed with all thefe articles. 
The allies • This intolerable infolence difgufted and provoked' 
au^ *!** the army in general, but efpecially the lonians, who 
oiymp. lamented that they had been no fobner deliv^^ed^ 
Uxvi. I. from the fliackles of Perfian defpotifm, than they 
"Were bent under the feveret and more odious yoke' 
of Sparta. By common confent, they repaired to 
the Athenian Ariftides , and his colleague Cimon,* 
the fon of Miltiades, a youth of the fairefl: hopes, 
who had fignalized his patriotifmatid valor in all 
the glorious fcenes of the war. Their defigns;be* 
ing approved by the Athenian admirals, Uliades 
5^nd/Antagoras, who refpedively commanded the 
fleets of Samos and Chios, the braveft of all the 
maritime allies, feized the firft opportunity to in-* 
fult the galley of Paufanias; and when reproached 
and threatened by the Spartan, they defired him to * 
thank Fortune , who had favored him at Plataea, 
thenii^iatiory of-wluchvidoryalcMi&faved him. from 

the 
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the immediate puaiOiment of his arrogance and 
.cruelty. Thefe words fpeedily re-echoed through 
the whole fleet, and fervid, as foon as they were 
heard, for the fignal of general revolt. The dir 
ferent fquadrons of Afia and the Hellefpont failed 
from their ftations, joined the fhips of Uliades and 
Antagoras, loudly declared againft the infolent amr 
l^itipn of Paufanias , abjured the proud tyranny of 
Sparta, and for ever ranged themfelves under the 
wi&orious colors of Athens, whofe g^nerous^ MJag- 
nanimity feemed befl fitted to command the willing 
obedience of freemen *\ 

This revolution had immediate and important 
effeds ) which we ihall proceed to explain , when 
we have punifbed and difmified the unworthy Pau- 
fanias. Apprized of his malversation and treachery, 
the Spartan fenate recalled him , to {land trial fot 
his life. But his immenfe wealth enabling him to 
corrupt the integrity of. his judges, he efcaped with- 
out farther puniQiment than degradation frpm his 
office, and paying a heavy fine.» In his flead, the 
Spartans fubllituted^ not one admiral, but feyeral 
captains, with divided authority, thereby to remove 
the odium and refentment which the infolence oi^ 
unlimited coptimand had excit^ among their con- 
federates. ' Paufanias, though diveded of tis pub- 
lic charader, having accompanied thefe officers to 
the Hellefpont, in a veffd fitted 'out at his private' 
cxpenfe , began to difplay more arrogance than 
ever. He difdained ndt pnly the manners and 
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u A p. behaviour, but the drefs and appearance of a Greek j 
'2Ut carried on almoft openly, his treacherous corre^ 
fpondenc^ with Artabazus ; increafed the number 
of his Barbarian guards and attendants ; trampled 
Vrith contempt on the moft revered inftitutions of 
liis country; and affumed that provoking pomp of 
power, and that oflFenfive oftentation of vice, which 
difgraced the profligate lives of the Perfian fa- 
traps **. 
teciiicd by When the Spartan niagiftrates received a fuH 
the fcytai«; iiccouht of his pfidc and folly, they were appre^ 
hcnfive left he might refiife to return home on ait 
ordinary fummdhs, and therefore employed the form 
of the fey tale, a form referved for the moft folemn 
bccafions. The fcytaliS (for opinion can give im- 
portance to any thing) was only a narrow fcroU of 
parchment, which had been rolled on a piece of 
wood, and then ftamped \Vith the decree of the re* 
public. Every Spartan, invefted with authority at 
home or abroad , poflcffed a tally exatfUy corre* 
fponding to the rod on which the parchment had 
been firft rolled. By applying his tally, the words 
of the fcytale neceffarily arranged themfelves in 
fheir original form, and atteft^d the authentic com- 
tiiand of the magiftrate. As tutor to the infant 
king of iSparta , Paufanias had been fiirnifbed with 
an inftrument of this kind; and fuch is the effed 
of legal formality, that a man who would probablj^ 
have defpifed the injundlion of a fimple letter, re- 
turned without delay t6 a country which he had 

V Tliucy4i4. i. 95- et ia$. 
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betrayed, when recalled by this frivolous, but re- c H a p^ 
ipedied cercmohy. xii. 

The external profeffions , and hypocritical per "* 
dantry, of Spartan virtue^ were mod fliamefully de- '"■^'**** 
ieded and expofed in the whole afi&irofPauIanias. 
Though convided of the mod odious tyranny, ex- 
tortion, and profli^cy, he was dill allowed to en4 
joy the benefit o£ perfonal freedom ; to correfpond[ 
by £requent meflages with his accomplice Artaba^ 
2US ; and , at length , to tamper with the Helotsi 
and Meflenians^ thofe oppreffed (laves, who were 
ever ready to rebel againft the unrelenting tyrann^ 
df their mafters. But as it exceeded even the 
bpulence and effrontery of Paiilanias, to corrupt 
imd influence the whole republic , thofe who had 
either efcaped the general contagion 6f venality, oif 
yfhq were offended at not ibaring his bribes , ac- 
cufed him, a third time, of treafon to Greece , ij^ 
confequence of an event which enabled them ia 
l^e fiilleft manner to make good the charge. An 
unhappy youth , who lived with Paiilanias as thi 
infamous minifler of his pleafure, was dedined by 
that monder to become the vidim of his ambi* 
tion. He was charged with a letter from his mader 
^Ho Artabazus, in which, after explaining the adluai 
flate of his a£Edrs, Faulanias hinted to him, as ha4 
been his ufual pradice, to dcdroy the bearer. The 
fufpicious youth , who had obferved that none oJF . '. , 
thofe fent on fuch errands ever returned to theif 
country, broke open the letter, and read his owa 
fete. Fired with refentment, he. indantly carried 
the writing to (h« enemies of Paufaniat, wh# 

Oa 
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TS^H A P. prudently advifed the ineflengcr to take refuge fri 
Xll. the temple of JJeptune , cxpeding that his maftei* 
.1 would foon follow him. Meanwhile they pradifed 

a concealment in the wall of the temple, and hav- 
ing acquainted the Ephori, and other chief magif- 
ttates, with their contrivance- forcbnviAing the 
traitor by his own words , they obtained a deputa- 
tion to accompany them, to remain concealed with 
them in the temple, and to overhear the mutual 
teproachds 6f Paufanias arid his meffenger. Yet 
the fuperftition of the Spartans permitted them not 
to fei2e the criminal iy that facred edifice. He was 
illowed to retire in fafety ; and when the feriate'had 
4t length determined to lay hold of hinb,' he was 
privately admonifhed of his dangerby fome mem- 
bers of that venal affembly. Upon tliis intelli- 
gence, he tbok refuge in the temple of Minerva, 
From which it being unlawful to drag him, thatafy- 
ium was furrounded by guards, aU neceffaries were 
denied the prifoner, and he thus perifhed B^ 
hunger **. 
Ariftidet ' , The late punifhment of this deteftablc traitor 
intrufted could not repair the ruinous eflFeds of his mifcon- 
finlncM^f ^ud and villany. Not only the lonians , who 
theconfe. had firft begun the revolt, but the foreign confe^ 
oiym"* "<l'^rates in general , loudly rcjecfted the pretenfions 
Ixxvi. a. bf Dorcis and other captains whom the Spartans ap- 
A. c. 47i» pointed to command them. A few communities 
of Peloponnefus ftill followed the- Lacedsemoniaa 

• • »* Thttcyd. 1. i. •; cxx?iH. et feq^. Diodor. 1. xi. c. xlir. cf 
iTepoi ia:Hituiaa. . . . i^ ■ ^ . . . 
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ibftidard ; but the iflatiders and Afiatics unani- c H A P« 
moufly applied to Ariftides^ to whofe approved XU. 
'wifdom and virtue they not only intrufted the ope- 
rations of the combined armament, but volunta- 
rily Submitted their more particular concerns ; and 
experience foon juftified their prudent choice. Pay 
was not yet introduced into the Grecian fervice, oe- 
caufe the character oi foldier was notfeparated from 
that of citizen. It had been ufual, however, to 
raife annually a certain proportion of iupplies 
among the fieveral confederates, in order to pur- 
chafe arms , to equip and vidual the galliqs , and 
to provide fuch engines of war as proved requifite 
in ftorming the fortified towns belonging to the 
common enemy **. By unanimous fuffrage, Arif- 
tides was appointed to new-model and apply this 
neceffary tax, which haji been impofed and exadtdd 
by the Spartans without fufBcient attention to the 
refpedive faculties of the contributaries. The ho- 
neft Athenian executed this delicate office with lio 
lefs judgment than equity. The whole annual ini- Their 
pofition amounted to for hundred and fixty talents, amount.' 
about ninety thoufand pounds fterling; which was 
proportioned with fuch nice accuracy, that no ftate 
found the fmalleft reafon to complain of partiality 
or injuftice. The common treafure was kept in 
the central andfacred ifland of Delos; and, though 
intrufted to the perfonal difcrction of the Athenian 
commander , was foon conceived to lie at the dif- 
pofition of his republic **. 

*' Plot, in Ariftid. p. S32, et reqq. 

** Ibid. p. 534. Thucyd. 1. i. c. xcvl. Diodor. p. 4'4d« 

O5 
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CHAP. While the merit of Ariftides thus procured 1h$ 

xiT. pountrymen the management of the national trea* 

Merit an4 fury of Greccc, Themiftocles was equally fucceffT 

perfecu. £yj '^^ improvinff the internal refources of the ftate. 

tion of _^ . < f ■ • n 1 1 ■ 

Themif. By yieldmg more protedion to ftrangers than they 
tocies* enjoyed in neighbouring cities , be augmented not 
only the populoufnefs , but the vrealth of Atbeti^^ 
as that defcription of men paid an annual contribu- 
tion in return for their fecurity *■. This, together 
vrith other branches of tfie revenue , he employed 
in building annually about fixty gallies ,* the addi? 
tion of Avbich to the Athenian navy abundantly 
cpmpenfated fuch lofles as were fuftained by the 
accidents of the fea in foreign parts. Notwith? 
ft^nding the^avy and malice of worthlefs dema? 
gogues , who infefted the Athenian affembly and 
, courts of juftice, Themiftocles was faft advancing 
to the attainment of the fame authority at home, 
which Ariftides enjoyed abroad, when complaint^ 
arrived from Sparta, that he had confpired witlj 
Paufanias to betray the public liberty. The known 
refentment of the Spartans againft this extraordir 
nary man, fufficiently explains the reafon why they^ 
who were fo dilatory in their proceedings againft 
Paufanias himfelf , Jhould be fo eager to bring to 
punilhment his fuppofed accomplice: But it i$ 
not eafy to conceive, how the Athenians could 
admit fuch an accufation againft a citizen , whofe 
fmgular valor and condu<S had gained the deci- 
five vidory at Salamis ; whofe counfels and addre^ 
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fisol fortified their city with impregnable (Irength ; c H A p* 
i^hofe forefight and adivity had procured them a xil. 
fleet which no nation in the world could reffll; 
and whofe abilities and patriotifm had not only 
iaved his country from the moft formidable invJi- 
fion recorded in faiftory , and which was principally 
4ireded againft Athens ; but amidft the terrors of 
this invafion, the treachery of falfe friends , and the 
violence of open enemies, had fo eminently contri- 
|)uted to raife bis republic to the firft rank in the 
Grecian confederacy. Yet fuch , on the one hand, 
was the effed of that envy which , in republics » al« 
ways accompanies excellence ; and fuch , on the 
other y the influence of Spartan bribery and in* 
trigues, that Themiftocles. was baniflied by the 
oftracilm , a punilhment inflided on men who£; 
afpiring ambition feemed dangerous to frgedom^, 
which required not the proof of any particular de- 
linquency, and which had effed only;^ring a term 
of years **. 

It is fu-obable , that the illuftrious exile would His death 
have been recalled before the expiration of the ap- ""^ ***' 
pointed time ; but the perfecution of Sparta allowed oiymp. 
not his countrymen leifure to repent of their feve- ^^*J}\1\ 
rity. Having punifbed Paufanias , they acquainted 
the Athenians. " That from thp papers of that no- 
torious traitor , complete evid^qce appeared of the 
jcuilt of Theraiftocles ; that it was not fuffieient , 
therefore , to have expelled him for a few years froni 
Athens , by an indulgent decree , which the affembJy 

^^ Diodor. p. 44S » tt fcqq. Flut. Ibid. 
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4 H A p, might revoke ^t pleafure; that crimes againft thc^ 
Xll. general confecjeracy of Greece ought to be judged 
by the Amjphidyonic council , and puni(hed by- 
death , or perpetual banifhment. '* The Athenians^ 
fliamefuily complied with this demand. It appear- 
td , indeed , that Themiftocles had correfponded 
•with Paufanias , and been privy to his defigns ; but 
he perfifted in affirming that he never had ap« 
proved them. The rivalfhip and enmity fubfifting^ 
between Sparta and Argos, bad induced him to 
chufe the latter as the place of his retreat. There 
he received the news of his condemnation ; after 
\vhich , not thinking himfelf fecure in any city of 
Peloponnefus , he failed to Corcyra. But his cne- 
ipies ftill continuing to purfue him, he fled to the 
oppofite coaft of Epirus , and fought refuge among 
the b^barous Moloflians. Soon afterwards he 
'efcaped'into Perfia , where his wonderful verfetility of 
genius, in nHquiring the language and manners of 
that country, recommended him to the new king 
Artaxerxes , who had lately fucceeded the unfortu- 
oiymp. ^^^^ invader of Greece. The fufpicion of treafbii 
ixxvii. I. throws a dark ihade on the eminent luftre of his 
4, G* 47$ abilities ; nor does the difintereftediiefs of his pri- 
vate charader tend to remove the imputation. 
Though he carried with him to Perfia his moft 
valuable effeds , yet the eftimate of the property 
which he left behind in Athens , amounted to an 
hundred talents ( above twenty thoufand pounds 
flerling ) , an immenfe fum , when eftimated by the 
value of money in that age. The whole was con- 
fifcated to the exchequer ; and the eagernefi; of 
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tBe populace to feize this rich booty , ferves, to ex- 
plain the alacrity with which all parties agreed to 
his deftrudion. A report prevailed in Greece, 
that: Themiftocles could never forgive the ingra- 
dtud^ of the Athenians, which he had determined 
to revenge at th^ head of a powerful army , raifed 
by Artaxerxes. i But perceiving the unexampled 
i'uccefs of Cimon on theAfiatic coafl;^ he defpaired 
of bekig able to accomplifh his defign ; and , in a 
iiielancholy hour» ended his life by. poifon at the 
age of fixty.fi ve, in Magnefia, a towp of Lydia; 
which had been beftowed on him by the liberality 
of the Perfian monarch *^. 

It is worthy of obfervation , that the three great 
commanders who had refifted and difgraced the 
arms of Xerxes , quitted the fcene almoft at the 
fame time. While Paufanias and Themiftocles 
fuffered the punifiiment of their real or pretended 
crimes, Ariftid«s died of old age, univerfally re- 
gretted by the affedlionate admiration of his country. 
He , who had long managed the common treafury 
of Greece, left not a fufiicient fum to defray the 
expenfe of his funeral. ^ His fon Lyfimachus re- 
ceived a prefent of three hundred pounds from the 
public, to enable him to purfue and finiffi his edu- 
cation. His daughters were maintained and por- 
tioned at the expenfe of the treafury. This ho- 
norable poverty well correfponded with the manly 
elevation of his charadl^r , whofepure and unfuUied 
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'7 Plut. et Nepos in Themift. Dio^or. L xi. c. liv.-^lix. Thucyd, 
i» 135, et feqq. 
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CHAP, fplendor, intheopimon ofagoodludgeof merit**, 

3CIL far Isclipfes the doubtful fame of his daring, but nuf 

fortunate rival. 

sieTtttion By the death of Ariftides, the condui5l of the 

of cimon perfian war devolved on his coUe^ifirue Cimon , who 

to the com .J,. . f, .11 

mnd. united the integrity of that great roan to the valor 
of Miltiades and the decifive boldnefs of Thc- 
tniftocles. But ag he feit an ambition for eminence 
which difdains bare imitation , he not only refleded 
the moft diftinguilhed excellences of his predecef- 
fors , but improved and adorned them by an ele- 
gant liberality of manners, an indulgent humanity ,^ 
and candid condefcenfion ; virtues which long f©- 
cured him the aiTedlions of his fellow -citizens, 
while his military talents and authority , always di- 
rected by n^oderation and juftice , liiaintained an 
abfotute afcendant over the allies of the republic 
He redncet His firft operations were employed againft the coaft 
Thrace*!*"^ of Thrace , wfaich the taking of Byzantium. feemcd 
oiymp. to render an cafy conqueft. The only places in 
kcxvii. a. ^ii^j. country fitted to make an obfiinate refiftance , 
were the to^^ns of Eion and . Ampbipblis , both 
fituate on ttie river Strymon; the fod-mer near its 
jundionwitk the Strymonic gulph, the latter more 
remote from the fhore , but entirely fiarrounded by 
an arm of the gulph, and the principal branches of 
that copious river: Amphipolis , however , was 
taken, and planted by amumerous colony of Athe- 
nians. Bat Eion ftilV oppofed a vigorous^ refift- 
ance ; Boges , the Perfian governor , having 

^' Plato apud Plutarch. In Ariftid. 
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determined rather to pcrifh than furrender. After long c H A r# 
^ baffling the efforts of the befiegers , by fuch perfe- xj|, 
vering courage and adlivity as none of his country- 
men had difplayed in the courfe of the war , this 
fierce Barbarian was at length not tamed , but exaf- 
perated by hunger. His companions and attend- 
ants , equally defperate with their leader, followed 
his intrepid example ; and mounting the ramparts 
with one accord , threw into the middle ftream of 
the Strymon their gold, filver, and^other precious 
cftedb. After thus at telling their implacable ha- 
tred to the affailants , they calmly defcended , lighted 
a funeral pile , butchered their wives and children , 
and again mounting the walls , precipitated themi- 
felves with fury into the thickeft of the flames *'. 

With this fignal aft of defpair ended the Perfiail Parfaef 
dominion over the coaft of Europe , which finally in*o*AaI' 
Submitted to the vidorious arms of Cimon ; a ge- oiymp. 
neral, who knew alike how to conquer, and how ^.^c^izoi 
to ufe vidory. The Athenians were eager to 
prolong the authority of a man , who feemed ambi- 
dous to acquire wealth by valor , only that by 
wealth he might purchafe the public efteem ; and 
whofc affable condefcenfion , and generous liberal- 
ity, continually increafed his fame and his influence 
both at home and abroad. The reinforcement^ 
with which he was fpeedily furnifhcd by the re- 
public , enabled him to purfue the enemy into Afia , 
without allowing them time to breathe, or recover 
ilrength, after their repeated defcats.Thc intermedia^ 

^* Plot, in Cimon. Diodor. 1. xK 
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iflands ambitioudy courted his protcdioa and 
friendfhip ; and their feeble aid , together with 
the more powerful afliftance of the Ionian coaft, 
fpeedily increafed his fleet to the number of three 
hundred fail. 

With this formidable armament he ftrctched to- 
wards the coafl of Caria , where his approach ferved 
for the ifignal of liberty to the numerous Greek 
cities in that valuable province. Seconded by the 
ardor of the natives, he fucceffively befieged and 
reduced the walled towns and fbrtreffes, feveral of 
whi<^h were filled with powerful garrifons; and, in 
the courfe of a few months, totally expelled the 
Perfians from all their ftrong holds in Caria. The 
vidorious armament then proceeded eaftward to 
Lycia , and received the fubmiilion of that exten- 
five coafl:. The citizens of Phafelis alone, de- 
fended by ftrong walls , and a numerous garrifon , 
refufed to admit the Grecian fleets or to betray their 
Perfian mafter. Their refiftance was the more 
formidable ,'becaufe their ancient connexion with 
the Chians, who adually ferved under the colors 
of Cimon, enabled them to enter into a treacherous 
corrcfpondence with the enemy. After other means 
of intercourfe had been cut off, the Chians ftill fixot 
arrows over the walls , and thus conveyed intelli- 
gence into the place of all the meafures adopted by 
the aflailants.. Wherever the attack was made, the 
townfmen and garrifon were prepared to refift : the 
befiegers were Jong baffled in all their attempts; 
but the perfeverance of Cimon finally overcame 
the obftinacy of his enemies. . Their vigorous 
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rcfiftance was not diftinguiflied by any memorable chap. 
punilhment ; the mediation of the Cbians , who xil- 
were juftly efteemcd among the beft failors in the 
Athenian fleet , eafily prevailing on the lenity of 
Cimon to grant them a capitulation , on condition 
that they immediately paid ten talents, and aug- 
mented the Grecian armamentby their whole naval 
ftrength'*. 

The diftradled ftate of Pcrfia , the intrigues of The p«cr 
the court, the difcord of the palace, and the civil ^l^l^^^ 
wars which raifed to the throne of Xerxes his defence: 
third fon Artaxerxes , diftinguiflied by the epithet 
of Longimanus , prevented that vaft but unwieldy 
empire from making any vigorous eff'ort to refifl: 
the European invafion. But after Artaxerxes had 
at length cruflied the unfortunate ambition of his 
competitors , and acquired firm pofleflion of the 
reins of government , which he continued to hold 
for half a century ", he naturally concerted proper 
meafures to defend his remaining dominions in 
Afia Minor. Having re-eftabliOied the Perfian A.d.4r§ 
authority in the ifle of Cyprus, he confidered that 
Pamphylia , being the next province to Lycia, 
would probably receive a fpeedy vifit frona the vic- 
torious Greeks. > That he might meet them there 
with becoming vigor , he aflembled a powerful 
army on the fertile banks of the Eurymedon. A 
fleet likewife , of four hundred fail , was colleded^ 

'• Plut. et Diodor. ibid. 
. >' Compare Thuejfdid. 1. 1. c. cyxxvu. and Utber Chronol. 8tr 
alto Petavr de Uoctrin. Temp. 1. x. c. xxv. who endeavours to 
reconcile the chronolo^cal differences between Thucydidei and Plutarch 
in Tbemift. 
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6 H A p. chiefly- from Cilicia and Phcenicia , and was com^ 
xii* manded to rendezvous near the mouth of that 
river. 
Are de- Thc Greeks , condudled by the adivity of Ci^ 

feated at njon , delayed not to undertake the ctiterprife which 
oiyrap. ^^c prudence of Artaxerxes had forefeen* Theif 
ixxvu. i. fleet , amounting to two hundred and fifty gallies^ 
A.C470. £^jj j^ ^.^j^ ^jj^ Perfian fquadrons off the coaft of 
Cyprus. Thc Barbarians , vainly confident in their 
fuperior numbers ^ did not decline the engagement ^ 
which was obftinatc, fierce, and bloody. Many 
of their {hips were funk ; an hundred were taken i 
the reft fled in diforder towards thc (bote of Cyr 
|}rus ; but , being fpeedily purfued by a powerful 
detachment of the Grecian fleet , were abandoned 
by the terror of their cre^^s , to thc Vidors ; and 
thus the mighty preparations , which the great king 
bad raifed with fuch flattering hopes , ftrengthene4 
in one day, with about three hundred fail, thehof- 
•tile navy of Greece **. 
ll^ot's The vigorous mind of Cimon , inftead of being 

€9ndunt. intoxicated with this flow of profperity , Was lefs 
'Clevated with good fortune , than folicitous to im^ 
prove it. The captured veffels contained abovii 
twenty thoufand Perfians. Thc foldiers encamped 
on the! Euiyniedon were ftiU ignorantof the battle. 
Thefc circumftances inftaritly fuggefted to thc 
•quick difcernment of Cimon a ftratagem for fut- 
prifmg the Perfian camp , which was executed on the 

'evening of thc fame glorious day vrith unexampled 

I . . . 

^- Thucydia. Plut. Dioa. ibid. 
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Eiirydie* 



jfucccfs. The prifoncw were ftrippcd of their eafterri c^H k p* 
attire; thebraveft of the Greeks coadefcehded to XIU 
affuroe the tiara and fey mitar,. and thus difguifed^ 
embarked in the FerGan (hips ^ and failed up 
the river Eurymedon with a favorab legale. The 
Unfufpedling Barbarians received them with open 
arms into their camp , as their long - expeded 
companions. But the Greeks had no fooner been 
admitted within the gates, than on a ^iyen fignal^ 
at once drawing their fwords, they atucked, with 
the concert of difciplined valor, the defenceleft 
fccurity of their now aftonifhed and trembling 
adverfaries. Before the Perfians recovered from Gains the 
their furprife , Cimon had advanced to the tent of decifive 
their general. Confternation and defpair feized this ^'**°'^ ®' 
numerous but unwarlike hoft. The few who were 
leaft overcome by the impreflions of fear and 
amazement, betook themfelves to flight; a panic 
terror fufpended the powers of the reft; they 
remained, and fell, unarmed and unrefifting, by 
the hands of an unknown enemy. 

The rich fpoil of the Barbarian camp reSvarded 
the enterprife and celerity of the Greeks, who; 
loaded with Wealth and glory, returned home 
during winter, and pioufly dedicated to Apollo a 
tenth of the plunder acquired by thefe ever nlemorii 
ible atchievements. A confidefabll^ portion of thfe 
Iremainder Was employed (as metnioned above I 
in ftrengthening the fortifications of A then?. 
Agreeably to the Grecian cuftom, the general ^'Wll 
entitled to a valuable fhare. Cimon received it 
as a tefidmony of the public elleem, and expended 
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'^H A P. it for the public ufe ; cmbcUifliing his beloved 

Xli. native city >¥ith fhady walks, gardens, porticoes, 

fcbools of exercife, and other >Yorks of general 

pleafure and utility ". 

The Atbe. : After thefe decilive vidlories, the Greeka, beaded 

feenteole l>y thc Athenians, carried on the war daring 

wan twenty*one years , rather Jor plunder than glory* 

HKvif 4 ^^^ manifeft fuperiority which they enjoyed. on all 

A' c. 469. the eaftepn fliores of the Mediterranean, might havc^ 

rendered their maritime allies fufficiendy fecure« 

But the people of Athens , whofe councils began 

about this time to be governed by the magnanir 

, ■'^ mous ambition and profound policy of Pericles, 

bad the addrefs to perfuade thdr confederates 

that naval preparations and eriterprifcs were ^ftijl 

ttke«m»' as neceffary as ever. At length, • bowcver, moft of 

oV l^^^^ thofe fcattered iflands and fea-ports , which followed 

from the the colors of Athens , grew weary of perpetual 

allies J- hoftilities, of "which they fliared the toil and the 

danger, while their ambitious leaders alone reaped 

the advantage and the glory, and became continually 

more anxious to enjoy the benefits of public peace, 

and the undifturbed comforts of domeftic tranquiU 

lity. The Athenians availed thexnfelves of this 

difpiofition, to engage fuch dates as appeared mpd 

^backward in raifmg their contingents for : the 

common arm^ent, to compound for perfon^l 

fefvice on fhipboard, by an annual- fupply of 

money,' which might enable Athens continqally 

to keep in readinefs* a fleet of obfervationi* to^ 

^ ,M Idem, Ibid, et Xejtos in Cimon. et Thucydid. 1. i. 

watch 
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>vatcK and check the motions . of th$ common 
enemy. This, at firft voluntary; contribution foott 
amounted to about an hundred thoufand pounds* 
It was gradually augmented; and, at length, raifed 
by Pericles to three times the original fum '* ; an 
immenfe income, confidering that the proportional 
Value of money to labor was then ten times highet 
than at prefent; and confidering alfo the very 
limited revenues of the greateft monarchs of anti- 
quity j fincc, from all the various provinces of the 
Perfian empire, fcarcely four millions fterling entered 
the royal treafury ^\ . 

In theijf eaftern expeditions, the Greeks had ^rl 
opportunity of vifiting the large and beautiful ifland 
of Cyprus, which, though delivered by their valot 
from j^/wc Perfian garrifons, either ftill continued, 
or again became, fubjedl to that empire. The ftrik* 
ing advantages ^* of a delightful territory ^ fout 
}iundred miles in circumference , producing in 
great abundance wine^ oil, with the moft delicious 
fruits, and deemed invaluable in ancient .timet 
on account of its rich mines of brafS| naturally 
tempted the ambition of an enterprifing nation. Th^ 
conqueft of Cyprus was ftill farther recomm^ndeci 
to the Athenians ^ as the fea-coaft had been pcqpf^ 
by a Grecian colony under the heroic Teucer-jrwhd 
built there a city called Salamis from the name of 
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** thUcydid. ibid, et Plut. irt j^eftcl. 

'^ Herodot. iii. 9S. In modern times the precxovii ih^tals liav^ & 
ttltacli inereafed in ([uantity AAA dtriiinisbed In Valui^, that in ttf66 
the revenue of Hindoflan amounted to thirty, two millions fterling^ 

*• Strabo, p. 648. 

Vol. IL P 
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CHAP, his native country *', nvKich, from the earlieft 
xiL antiquity , had been regarded as a dependence of 
Attica. The Grecian inhabitants of Cyprus bad 
hitherto attained neither power nor fplendor ; their 
fettlements had been fucceffively reduced by the 
Phpenicians and the great king; and they adually 
ianguiflied in a condition of the greateft debility ". 
Honor prompted the Athenians to relieve their 
diftreffed brethren ; intereft incited them to acquire; 
poff^ffion of a valuable ifland. With two hundred 
fliips of war they prepared to undertake this impor- 
tant enterprife, when an qbjeft ftill more dazzling 
gave a new diredion to their arms. 
Diftttca Amidft the troubles which attended the eftablifh- 

from that ttitnt of Artaxcrxes on the Perfiari throne, the 
^Tx^fAt Egyptians fought an oppcfrtuYiity to withdraw 
of EfTpt- themfelves from the yoke of a nation wbofe tyranny 

Ux^H. 4. ^^^y ^^^ ^^"S ^"^'^ ^"^ lamented. A leader only 
A.c. 465. ^as wanting to head the rebellion. This alfo was 
at length difcovered irt Inarusj a bold Libyan chief, 
to >vhof€*ftandard the malecontentsafTembling from 
all quarters, gradually grew into an army, which 
attacked aiid defeated the Perfian mercenaries, 
exprelled thegarrifons, baniflbed or put to death the 
gt)Vernbrs and officers of the revenue, and tfaverfing 
the kingdom without control 6r refiftance^ every 
'Where proclaimed the Egyptians a free and inde- 
pendent nation. Nor was this the capricious revolt 
of Ihort-fighted Barbarians. Inarus maintained his 
conqueft with valor and policy; and in order to 

'7 Ifocrat. in Evagor. ** Ifocrat* ibid. 
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ftrengthen his intereft by foreign alliance difpatched 
an cmbafly to Athens, craving the afliftance of 
that vidorious republic againft its mod odious 
and inveterate enemy '*. 

The negociation was fuccefsful; the Athenians 
burned with dcfire to (hare the fpoils of Perfia, and 
commanded thefhips, deftined for Cyprus, to fail to 
Egypt. They had fcarcely arrived in that kingdom, 
when a Perfian army of three hundred thoufand 
men, commanded by Achaemenes, encamped onf 
the banks of the Nile. A battle fpeedily enf^ied, in 
which the jnfurgents obtained a complete vidory, 
chiefly through the valor and difcipline of their 
Grecian auxiliaries. The vanquiflied fought refugcf 
within the walls of Memphis ; that capital was in- 
verted; and after becoming matter of two divifioni 
pf the city, the Athenians pulhed with vigor the 
fiege of the third , called , from the color of its 
fortifications , the White Walh Artaxerxes, mean- 
while, negledcd no poffible effort, for breaking, or 
eluding, a temped, that threatened to difmembef 
his dominions. While Ferfian nobles of didindion 
conveyed immenfe fums of gold and filvcl* into 
Greece, to roufe, by feafonable bribes^ the hoftility 
of rival dates againd the audacity of Athens, a new 
army was colleded, ftill rqore numerous than the 
former, and intruded to Megabazus, the braveft 
general in the Ead. Such, at lead, he tvas deemed 
by his countrymen; yet we cannot perceive any 
very iiludrioys merit in forcing the Greeks tQ raild 
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the fiegc of Memphis, the foldiers being already 
worn put Avith the fatigues of bardfervice, and 
probably enfeebled by difeafes in a far diftant climate, 
extremely different from their own. 

Megabs^zus, however, bad the glory of firft turn- 
ing 2lgainft the Greeks that current of fuccefs which 
had run for many years fo ftrongly in their favor/ 
They and the revolted Egyptians were now befieged, 
ila. their turn, in a fmall ifland of the Nile called 
Profopis, along the coaft of which the Athenians 
had anchored their fhips. By diverting the courfe 
of the river , Megabazus left them on , dry land. 
This operation fo much confounded the Egyptians, 
that they immediately laid down their arms : but 
their wonted magnanimity did not forfake the 
Greeks: with their own bands tbey fet fire to their 
fleet, and exhorting each other to fuffer nothing 
unworthy of their former fame , determined, with 
one accord, to refift the affailants, and, although 
they could not exped vidory, to pUrchafe an 
honorable tomb. Megabazus, intimidated by their 
countenance and refolution, and unwilling to expofe 
his men to the efforts of a dangerous defpair, granted 
them a capitulation , and , what feems more extra- 
ordinary in a Perfian commander, allowed them 
to retire in fafety. They endeavoured to penetrate 
through Libya to the Grecian colonies in Cyrenaica, 
froH> which^tbey hoped to be tranfported by feato 
their native country. But the greater part perilhed 
through fatigue or difeafe in the inhofpitable deferts 
of Africa , and only a miferable remnant of men ; 
whofe bravery deferved a beuer fate, revifited the 
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Ihores of Greece. To complete the difafter, a 
reinforcement of fixty fhips, which the Athenians 
had fent to Egypt, was attacked furrounded, and 
totally dcftroyed by the Phoenicians , near the 
fame fcene which had already proved fo fatal, but 
fo honorable, to their countrymen **. 

Thefe repeated misfortunes , together with the 
growing troubles in Greece, which wefhall fpeedily 
have occafion to defcribe, prevented the Athenians, 
during feven years, from reviving their defign againft 
Cyprus. A fleet of two hundred fail wa$ at length 
intruded to Cimbn , who enjoyed a profperous 
voyage to the Cyprian coaft. The towns of Malos 
and Citium oppofed a feeble refiftance, and the 
fmgular humanity with which Cimon treated his 
prifoners, would have facilitated, more important 
conquefls; but the Phoenician and Cilician fleots 
had again put to fea, and Cimon wifely determined 
to attack them as they approached the ifland, 
rather than wait their arrival, his countrymen being 
fupcrior to their enemies, ftill more in naval than 
in military prowefs. In the battle which foon 
followed, he took above an hundred gallies^ the 
number of thofe funk or deftroyed is unknown ; 
the remainder fled to the coad of Cilicia , in 
hopes of protedion from the army of Megabazus, 
encamped in that province ; but that flow unwieldy 
body was unable to afford them any feafonable or 
cffedlual relief. The Greeks, having purfued thera 
on ihore, totally deftroyed thcm^ as well as the 
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Pcrfian detachments 'who came to their fuccour^ 
9nd ^ returned loaded with fpoil to Cyprus. The 
Athenian general then prepared to form the fiege 
of Salamis, v^hich, though defended by a numerous 
Peffian garrifon , and well provided with all the 
neceflaries of defence^ muft have foon yielded to 
his (kill and valor, had not ficknefs , in coniequence 
of a wound received before the walls of Citium, 
prevented him from exerting his ufual adivity. 

Meanwhile Artaxerxes, who perceived that the 
acquifition of Salamis would naturally draw after 
it the conqueft of the whole ifland, and who had 
been continually difappointed in expefting to pre- 
pare fleets and armies capable to contend with the 
Athenians^ eagerly folicited peace from that people, 
almoft on their own terms. His ambafladors were 
favorably heard in the Athenian affembly by thofe 
'Vyho were more foticitous about confirming their 
ufurpations over their allies and colonies, than ambi- 
tious of extending their Afiatic conquefts, Cimon, 
who invariably maintained the contrary fyftem, was 
now no more. A peace, therefore, was concluded 
on the following conditions*': That all the Greek 
colonies in Lower Afia fhould.be declared inde- 
pendent of the Pcrfian empire; that the armies of 
tjic great king (hould not approach within three 
days journey of the weftcrn coaft; and that no 
Perfxah veffel fhould appear between the Cyaneati 
rocks and the Chelidonian iflos^ that is, in the 
wide extent of the ^gean and Mediterranean feas, 
between the northern extremity of the Thracian 

*^ Thucydt^. Pliitarch. piodot. IJTocnit. etc. 
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Bofphorus and the fouthern promontory of Lycia, 
On fuch terms the Athenians and their allies ftipu- 
lated to withdraw their armament from Cyprus , 
and to abftain thenceforward from molelling the 
territories of the king of Perfia **. Such was the 
conclufion of this memorable war , which , fince the 
"burning of Sardis, the firft decifive ad of hoftility , 
had been carried on , with little intermifTion, during 
fifty-one years. The fame magnanimous republic, 
which firft ventured to oppofe the pretenfions of 
Perfia , didlated to that haughty empire the nioft 
liumiliating conditions of peace ; an important and 
illuftrious aera in Grecian hiftory, which was often 
celebrated with pompous panegyric during the do* 
dining ages of Athenian •glory. 

Although, for reafons which will be explained 
hereafter, peace was alike necelFary to both parties, 
yet the reader , who feels a warm intereft in the 
caufe of civilization and humanity, cannot but re- 
gret, that , after difgracing the arms of Perfia , and 
breaking the power of Carthage, the Greeks had 
not combined in one powerful exertion , and c:fc- 
tended their vidories and their improvements over 
the ancient world But the internal dcfedls in her 
political conftitution, which ftunted the growth of 
Greece, and prevented her manhood and maturity 
from corrcfponding to the blooming vigor of her 
youth, rendered impoflible this moft defirable 
pnion, which, could it have taken place, would pro- 
bably have left little room for the tranfient con^ 
queftsof Alexander, or the more permanent glor)f 

** irocrat. Panegyr, 
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Q H A P, of the Roman arms. Inftcjad of tihefc imagined 
XH. trophies, the fubfequent hiftory of Greece prefents 
us with the melancholy pidlure of intclline difcord* 
Its fubfe- During an hundred and eleven years , which 
^r^ec^ elapfed between the glorious peace with Perfia, in 
liariy in. which the Athenians , at the head of their allies^ 
^^reijin^, fecmed for ever to have repreffed the ambition of 
that afpiring power,- and the fatal defeat atChero- 
nxa, in which the fame people, with their unfor- 
tunate auxiliaries, fubmitted to the valor and ac- 
tivity of Philip, Greece, with fliort variations of 
domeftic quiet and foreign hoftility, carried oa 
bloody wars, and obtained deftrudivevidories, in 
which her own citizens , not the enemies of the con- 
federacy, were the unhappy objedls of her inglori- 
ous triumph. Yet the tranfadlions of this diftradted 
and miferable period , however imniaterial in the 
hiftory of empire, are peculiarly interefting in the 
ftill more inftruftive hiftory of human nature. A 
confederacy of foldiers and freemen, extending 
their dominion over ignorant fa vages, oreflFeminate 
flaves , muftcontinuallyexhibit the unequal combat 
of power, courage, and condudl on the one fide, 
againft weaknefs, ignorance, and timidity on the 
other. But amidft the domeftic diffenfions of 
Greece , the advantages of the contending parties 
were nicely balanced and accurately adjufted. 
Force was refifted by force, valor oppofed by 
valor, and ^rt encountered or eluded by fimilar 
addrefs. The adlive powers of man , excited by 
emulation , inflamed by oppofition , nourifhed by 
intereft, and at once ftrengthened and elevated by 
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a fenfe of perforial honor afid the hope of im- 
mortal fame, operated in every diredion with 
awakened energy, and were difplayed in the boldeft 
exertions of the voice and arm. In every field 
where glory might be won, men recognifed the 
proper objeds of their ambition, and afpired to the 
higheft honors of their kind; and although the 
prizes were often fmall , and the vidory always in- 
decifive, yet the pertinacious efiForts of the combat- 
ants (great beyond example, and almoft beyond 
belief) urnilh the moft interefting fpedacle that 
hiftory can prefent to the rational wonder of pofte- 
rity. 

The powerful cities of Sparta, Thebes, and Ar- 
gos , which had long rivalled Athens and each other, 
could not behold, without much diffatisfadion and 
anxiety, the rapid growth of a republic which al- 
ready eclipfed their fplendor, and might fome 
time endanger their fafety. The Spartans had par- 
ticular caufes of difguft. The immortal vidorie$ 
of Cimon made them deeply regret that they^ who 
had Ihared the firft and fevereft toils of the war, 
had too haftily withdrawn from a field of adioa 
that afforded fo many laurels. They were pro- 
voked at being denied the command of the mari- 
time allies, and not lefs offended at being over- 
reached by Themiftocles. All thefe reafons had 
determined them , above twenty years before the 
peace with Pcrfia , to make war on the Athenians, 
expeding to be feconded in this defign by the fears 
of the weak , and the jealoufy of the more power- 
ful, ftates, on both fides the Corinthian ifthmus. 
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But their animoGty , before it broke out into adion , 
was diverted by a calamity equally fudden and un- 
forefeen. In the year four hundred and fixty-nine 
before Chrift, Sparta was over\yhelmed by an earthr 
quake *'. Taygetus and the neighbouring moun- 
tains Were (haken to thefoundation, and twenty thou-f 
fand Lacedaemonian citizens or fubjeds perifhed 
in this dreadiPul difafler. But , amidft the ruins of 
Sparta, one dcfcription of men beheld the public 
misfortunes not only withovit ijiorrof, but with a 
fecret fatisfadion. 

The oppreffed Spartan /flaves, known by the ap-f 
pellations of Helpts and Meffenians, affemblcd in 
crowds from the villages in which they were can- 
toned , and took meafures for dejiveriiig themfelves , 
during the crudty of the elements, from the not 
lefs inexorable cruelty of their unfeeling tyrants. 
The prudent difpofitions of king Archidamus, who, 
forefeeing the revolt, had fummoned the citizens to. 
arms, prevented them from getting immediate pof- 
feflion of the capital ; but they rendered themfelves 
mailers of the ancient and ftrong fortrefs Ichome, 
from which they continued many years to infeft 
the Lacedaemonian territories. The Spartans in 
vain exerted their utmoft endeavours to expel this 
dangerous inteftine enemy; and in the third year 
of the war (for this revolt is dignified in hiftory by 
the name of the Third Mcffenian War), they had 
recourfe to the Athenians , who, of all the Greeks, 
were deemed the moft (kilful in fieges. The Athe- 
nians, either not fuflBciently acquainted with the 

^' Thucydid.. 1. i. cap^ c. et feq^. Olodon I. xi. cap. Ixiii. 
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fecrct hoftility bf Sparta, or willing to difTemblc 
their knowledge of it , as they were then totally bent 
on other projeds and enterprifes, fent them the 
required affiftance. The befiegers, however, met 
with fo little fuccefs , that the Spartans difmiffed 
their Athenian auxiliaries , on pretence indeed that 
their help was no longer neceffary ; but , in reality, 
from a fufpicion that they favored the intereft of 
the rebels ; and , as they retained the troops of all 
the otherallies, the Athenians.were juftly provoked 
by this inftance of diftruft **• Meanwhile the in- 
habitants of Pifa, who, forareafon that will be im- 
mediately explained , were highly incenfed againft 
Sparta , gave vigorous affiftance to the befieged. 

The place thus held out ten years : many fallics 
were made, feveral battles were fought with the 
fury that might be expefted from the cruelty of 
tyrants chaftifmg the infolence of flaves. Both 
parties mufthave been reduced to extremity, fince 
the Helots and Meffenians , though obliged to fur- 
render the place, obtained from the weaknefs, a 
condition which they would have vainly fplicited 
from the mercy , of Sparta , " that they ihould be 
allowed , with their wives , children , and efFeds , to 
depart, unmolefted, from the P€loponnefu3. " The 
Athenians , deeply refenting the affront of fufpeded 
fidelity, determined to moftify the Spartans by 
kindly receiving thofe needy fugitives , whom they 
finally eftablifhcd in Naupadus, a fea-port on the 
Criffean gulph , which their arms had juftly wreftc^ 
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from the Locri Ozolae ; a cruel arid barbarous pe6- 
pie, whofe favage manners and rapacity difgraced 
their Grecian extradtion. The Helots and Meffe- 
nians repaid , by fignal gratitude , the humane pro- 
tedlion of Athens. During the long courfe of the 
Peloponnefian war, while their neighbours on evefy 
fide efpoufed the oppofite intereft, the inhabitants 
of Naupadus alone invariably exerted themfelyes, 
with zeal and vigor , in defence of the declining 
power of their magnanimous confederate and an- 
cient benefador. 

The caufe above alluded to , which had incenfed 
the Pifansagainft Sparta, dated beyond a century*'. 
That people had long contended with Elis , the 
capital of their province , for the right of fuperin- 
tending the Olympic games. The Spartans en- 
abled the Elians to prevail in the conteft, who 
continued , without oppofition , to diredl that auguft 
folemnity, until the earthquake and fubfcquent ca- 
lamities of Sparta emboldened the infolent and 
wealthy Pifans to renew their pretenfions**. Their 
attempts, however, to maintain this bold claim, 
cfpecially after the removal of the Helots and Met 
fenians , appear to have been alike feeble and un- 
fortunate. Pifa was taken, plundered, and fo tho- 
Toughly demolifhed , that not a veftige , and fcarCe 
the name, remained.* 

• With the valuable booty acquired in this war- 
fare , the Elians executed a memorable undertaking ; 
having, in the courfe of ten years *^ , enlarged and 

♦' Paufanias, U vi. c. xxii. ♦* Strabo» 1. viii. p. 54S. 

^7 Between the years 456 and 44^ « A. C 
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adorned the temple of Olympian Jupiter, and c H a p. 
eredled the celebrated fliatue of that divinity; a xix. 
work which no fubfeqiient age could ever rival , 
and whofe fublimity is faid to have increafed and 
fortified the popular fuperftition *'. This famous, 
temple was of the Doric order, encircled with a 
colonnade, and built of the ftonc of the country 
refemblirag Parian marble. From the area, or 
ground, to the decoration over the gate, it reached 
fixty-eight feet in height; it was ninety -five feet 
broad , and two hundred and thirty long : thus fall- 
ing fhort of the greateft modern temples in mag- 
nitude, as much as it excelled them in beauty and 
therichncfs of material. It was covered with Pen- 
tclican marble, cut in the form of brick tiles. At 
each extremity of the roof flood a gilded vafe ; in ' 

the middle a golden vidlory ; below which was a 
ihield emboffcd with Medufa's head , likewifc of 
gold. Pelops and Oenomaus were reprefentcd , on 
the pediment, ready to begin the chariot -race be* 
fore very illuftrious fpedators , fince Jupiter him- 
felf was of the number. The vault was adorned 
with the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithae. The 
labors -of Hercules diftinguifhed the principal en- 
trance**. 

After pafling the brafs gates, you difcovered Phidias's 
Iphitus crowned by his fpoufe Echecheiria ; from ^ha^difi. 
thence you proceeded , through a noble portico, to nity. 
the majeflic creation of Phidias the Athenian, 
which formed the principal ornament of the 

^' Aliquid receptx religion! adjeciflTe fertur. PLIN'. 
^^ Paufan. in Eliac. p. 303, et Uq%. 
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C u A p. temple, and of Greece. The god was fitting on a 
xn. throne, and being fixty feet high , touched the roof 
with his head; and threatened, if he moved him- 
felf , to (hake in pieces that noble edifice , which, 
lofty and fpacious as it was , ftill appeared unworthy 
to contain him. This vaft coloffus was compofed 
of gold, taken in the fack of Pifa, and of ivory, 
then almoft as precious as gold, which was brought 
from the Eaft by Athenian merchantmen. The 
* god had an enamelled crown of olive on his 

head , an image of vidory in his right hand , a bur- 
niflied fceptre in his left. His robes and fandals 
were variegated with golden flowers and animals. 
The throne was made of ivory and ebony , inlaid 
with precious ftones. The feet which fupported it, 
as well as the fillets which joined them, were adorned 
with innumerable figures; among which you perceiv- 
ed the Theban children torn by fphynxes , together 
with Apollo and Diana fhooting the beautiful and 
. once flouriftiing family of Niobe. Upon the moft 
confpicuous part of the throne which met the eye 
in entering, you beheld eight ftatues, reprefenting 
the gymnaftic exercifes ; and the beautiful figure , 
whofe head was encircled with a wreath , refembled 
young Pantarces, the favorite fcholar of Phidias, 
who, in the conteftof the boys, had recently gained 
the Olympic prize. Befides the four feet , men- 
tioned above , the throne was fupported by four 
pillars , placed between them , and painted by Pa- 
naenuf , the brother of Phidias. There that ad^ 
mirable artift had delineated the Hefperides guard- 
ing the golden apples j Atlas .paijifuiiy fuflaining 
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the heavens j with Hei-culcs ready to aflift him ; 
Salamine with naval ornaments in her hand ; and 
Achilles fupporting the beautiful expiring Penthe- 
filea* 

It would be tedious to defcribe the remaining 
ornaments of this celebrated ftatue, and ftill more 
of the facred edifice itfelf : yet the temple of Olym- 
pia was much inferior in fize to that of Ceres and 
Proferpine , at Eleufis , in Attica. The latter was 
built by Idinqs , the contemporary arid rival of 
Phidias ; and fufficiently capacious ( could we b&* 
lieve the exaggerations of travellers) to contain 
thirty thoufand perfons **. This edifice was alfo 
of the Doric order ; that of Diana at Ephefus , and 
of Apollo at Miletus,, were both of the Ionic; and 
the celebrated temple of Jupiter at Athens , begun 
by Pififtratus , and enlarged by Pericles , was finiflied 
in the Corinthian ftyle, by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
king of Syria. Thefe four temples were the ricb- 
eft and moft beautiful in the world , and long re- 
garded as models of the three Grecian orders o£ 
atchitedure '*. 

While the eart[iquake and the fervile war con- 
fined within a domeftic fphere the adtivity of Spart^, 
Argos, the fecond republic of the Peloporinefus , 
and long the moft confiderable principality in that 
peninfula , underwent fuck revolutions and misfor- 
tunes , as left her neither inclination nor power tp 
oppofe the Athenian greatnefs. Ever rivals and 
enemies of Sparta ^ the Argives had jealoufly 
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CHAP, declined the danger and glory of thePerfian war, tt> 
XII.' the fuccefs of which their advcrfarics had fo emi- 
nently contributed. This ungenerous derelidtion 
paffed not unpuniflied. As deferters of the .com- 
mon caufe, the Argivcs incurred the hatred and 
contempt of their public-fpiritcd neighbours, My- 
cenae, once the proud refidence of royal Agameni* 
non, Epidaurus, and Troezene, which formed re- 
fpedively the greateft ftrength and ornament of 
the Argive territory, threw ofif the yoke of a capi- 
tal , whofe folly or bafenefs rendered her unworthy 
to govern them. Sicyon, Nauplia, Helisea, and 
yjther towns of lefs note , which were fcattered at 
froall diftances over the face of that delightful pro- 
vince, obeyed the fummons to liberty, and aOumed 
independence. The rebels (for as fuch they were 
treated by the indignant magiftrates of Argos) 
ftrengthencd themfelves by foreign alliance, and con- 
tinued thenceforth to difdain the authority of their 
ancient metropolis and fovereign. At die com- 
mencement of the Peloponnefian war, they formed 
a refpedable portion of the Lacedaemonian confe- 
deracy ; while Argos alone , of all the cities ia the 
Peloponnefus , openly efpoufed the caufe of the 
-Athenians. 
jieftrac The ancient xity of Mycenae , which had firft 

tion of founded the trumpet of fedition , was the only vidim 
of Argive refentment The Argives feized a fa- 
vorable opportunity , while the allies, and adherents 
of Mycenar were occupied with their domeftic 
concerns, to lead their whole forces againft the 
place ; and having taken it by florm » they 

decimated 
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^eeiihated the inbabicaDts , aod deisoliihed not only 
the walls, bui the tgwn ** itfelf ^ vfhich was nevcf 
afterwards rebuilt. 

The defultory tranladioos of fo many ftates and 
pities as coippofed the name and nation of Greece , 
tnuft appear a continual maze of perplexity and<on- 
fiifion , unleis we carefully follow the threads which 
ihould dired us in this intricate, yet not inextrica*. 
ble , labyrinth. But if we ferioufly apply ourfelves 
to inveftigale the hidden caufes of events, and to 
trace revolutions to their fource , we (ball he fur^ 
prifed by the agreeable difcovory , that the hiftory 
ef this celebrated people is not entirely that ma^ 
of diforder which it appears on a fuperficial furvey. 
The fame caufes which repreffed the a&ivity , and 
humbled the pride of Argos , operated alike fatally 
bn Thebes, ibefecond republic beyond the ifthmus^ 
and the only one that ever afpired to rival the 
|>OM^er of Athens. The Thebans , for fimilar « or 
ppore odious realbns, than thofe which had r&> 
ftrained the Argives, had alfo with-held their affift« 
ance in the Perfian war ; and by this mean felfifh^ 
nefe or treachery had jnftly provoked the indigna* 
tion of the fubordinate cities of Boeotia. Not onljr 
Thefpise and Plataia , wt^ich had ever borne with 
impatience the Theban yoke, but the fea-ports of 
Aulis, Anthemon, andLarymna; Afchra, the be- 
loved habitation of old Hefiod ; Coronea , over« 
ihadowed by mount Helicon, a favorite feat of 
the Mufes ; Labadea , famQUS for its orack of 
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g H A r, Trophonius; Deliumand Alalkoraene, refpedively* 
Kii» facrcd to Apollo and Minerva , together with Leuc- 
tra and Ch?eronca, the deftined fcencs of immortal 
vidories ; all thefe cities fucceffively rejeded the 
jurifdidion and fovereignty of Thebes , which , 
during the invafion of Xerxes , had fo fljamefully 
betrayed the coramoii intereft and glory of the 
nation ". 
The Thf. During .feveral years, the Thebans patiently 
bans Ob- yielded to a ftorm, v/hich they found it impoflible 
anTe^rora ^o rcfift. But wheu the Spartarts began to breathe 
spana. after the recovery of ithome , and had made a fuc- 
^xra. cefsful expedition againft the Phocians, in defence 
A. c. 459. of their kinfmen in Doris , the Thebans warmly 
folicited them to take part in their domeftic quar- 
rels , and to enable them to regain their afcendant 
in BcBotia ; with affurance that they would employ 
the firft moments of returning vigor to oppofe 
Wiret)oH- the growing pretenfions of the Athenians. Thi$ 
cy of that propofal was accepted , not only by the r-efentment, 
*^*'** but by the policy, of the Spartan fenate, who per* 

ceived , that it equally concerned their intereft j thac 
the neighbouring city of Argos (hould lofe her jurif- 
didion over Argolis ; and that Thebes , the neigh* 
bour and rival of Athens , fhould recover her au- 
ftibrity in Bceotia. 
Athens They were applying themfelves with vigor and 

L^'tianf' fuccefs to effed this falutary purpofe, when the 
to main* adivc vigilauce of, Athens difpatched an army, 
tain their fjf^^en thoufaud ftroug, to maintain the iodependcncc 

ence. 

5» Diodjr. 1. xi. f. 283, et Teqq. ct Thucydid. I, i. p. 273.- 
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of BcBotia* The valor and condud of Myronides , c H a ft 
the Athenian general , obtained a decifive vidoryi xii. 
near the walls of Tanagra , one of the few places a. c. ass 
in the province which liad preferved its fidelity ^^^ 
to the capital. This memorable battle, which 
no ancient writer has thought proper to defcribe^ 
although it is compared to the glorious trophies of 
Marathon and Plataea**, confirmed the liberty of . . -^ . 
Bceotia; nor could the Thebans , notwithftanding 
their partial fuccefs againft feveral of the revolted 
cities, recover their authority in that province, un- 
til, about fourfcore years afterwards , they emerged 
into fudden fplendor under the condudl of their .^. 

heroic Epaminondas. 

The ambitious policy of Pericles , which will be Ambitious 
fully explained in the fequel , was eager to profit ^"^^g",^ 
by every favorable turn of fortune. He took care 
to place Athenian garrifons in feveral Boeotian for*, 
treffes ; he made the neighbouring republics of 
Corinth and Megara feel and acknowledge! the fu^ 
periority of Atheils ; and after fending Tolmidas, a. c. 4$^ 
a commander endued rather with an impetuous than 
well regulated courage, to ravage the coaft of the \ 

Peloponnefus , ho failed thither next year, in perfon , a. c. 454!. 
and made the Lacedaemonians and their > allies 
deeply regret, that they had too foon diftovered their 
animofity againft a republic, alike capable to pro- 
tedl its friends and take vengeance on its enemies. 
The meafures of this daring leader were adually 
uncontrolled by any oppofitioa , finee his eloquence 

'^ Diodor* I. xi. f. a84« 

Q3 
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bad prevaOed over the innocence and merit of Cli 
flson , and procured the banilhment of that illufbii 
ous connnnander. But Cimon was recalled iil two 
years ; and bis return was fignalized by a fufpenfioif 
of arhis in Greece, which that real patriot had been 
as zealous to promote , as he was ambitious td 
purfiie his Afiatic triumphs. This treaty, how- 
ever, was foon broke; but an iU- concerted and 
unfortunate enterprife againft Thebes ( dilapproved 
by Pericles bimfclf), in which the rafh Tolmidad 
loft his army and his life , made the Athenians 
again liften to terms of accommodation. They 
agreed to withdraw their garrifons from Bceotia i 
to difavow all pretenfions againft Coribth and Me* 
gara, pretenfions which had no other e£Fed than to 
exafperate thofe little republics againft their ufurj^ 
ing neighbour ; and , on complying with thefe con« 
ditions, the Athenians recovered their citizens mad^ 
captive in Bceotia , through the mifconduA of ToU 
midas ". 

This was the famous truce of thirty years, conf* 
eluded in the fourteenth year preceding the Pelo* 
ponnefian war. The former treaty had been Yu 
mited to a much (horter period ; for it is Worthy 
of obfervation , that even in their agreements of 
peace , the Greeks difcovered that perpetual pro- 
penfity to war , which was the unhappy effed of 
their political inftitotions ''. 

The terms of this accommodadon , feemingty 
little favorable to the intercft of Athens , lyerc 

(' Diodor. 1. lii. p. 293* Tbacydid. 1. f. p. 71% «t {e^^. 
?♦ latm. p. 74. 
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dl Aated , however , rather by the ambition than o h f p. 
the equity of that republic ; a conclufion that evi- xa. 
dently refults from examining the third feries of 
events, which (as obferved above) completes the 
hiftory of this memorable period. Amidft the 
foreign expeditions of Cimon , and the domeftic 
diflfenfions of Greece, the Athenian arms and po- 440 » a. Q. 
licy had been gradually , during thirty years, eftab* 
lifhing the fovereignty of the republic over her 
diftant colonies and confederates. This bold un- 
dertaking, was finally accompliOied by Pericles, 
whofe charaAer contributed, more than that of any 
one man , to the glory and greatnefe , as well as to 
the calamities and ruin of his country. 

His father Xanthippus , who gained the illuftri- 
cus vidory atMycale, rejoiced in a fon endued with 
the happieft natural talents, and an innate love of 
glory. His youth was intruded to the learned 
and virtuous Damon, who concealed, under the 
uninvidious title of mafter of rhetoric , the art of 
animating his pupil with an ambition to deferve 
the fiift rank in the republic , as well as of adorn* 
SDg him with the accomplifliments moft neceflary 
to attain it. From Ariftagoras of Clazomen^ , de* 
nominated the philofopher of mind , on account of 
his continual folicitude to confirm the mod import- 
ant and mod pleafing of all do<Srines , that a be- 
nevolent intelligence prefides over the operations 
of nature , and the events of human life , Pericles 
early learned to control die temped of youthful 
paffions , which fo often blad the promifing hopes 
of manhood ; to preferve an unibaken condancy ini 
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e H A r. all the viciffitudes of fortune, fince all arc the 
MI. varied difpenfations of the fame wife providence; 
and to trample , with generous contempt , on the 
groveling fuperftition of the vulgar. Thus quali- 
fied by nature and education, hefoon difplayed, in 
^ the. Athenian aflcrahly , an eloquence, notirilhed 

• > ..- c . ^y, ^^ copious fpring of philofophy , and ennobled 
by the manly • elevation of his character. His 
fpeeches confifted not in the unpremeditated effu: 
fions of a temporary enthufiafm ; he was the firft of 
his' countrymen who , before pronouncing his dif- 
courfes , committed them to writing" : they were 
iludied and compofed with the xuoft laborious and 
patient care ; and being polifhed by repeated 
touches of correcting art , they rofe in admiration ^ 

. - - ^ in proportion as they were more clofely examined 
by the piercing eye of criticifm ; and acquired the 
epithet of Olynipian,, to exprefs that permament 
gnd fteady luftre which they refleded '*. 
heisfnt But the fuperior talents of Pericles, which, in a 
^^ru^ a/^ well - regulated government , would have increafed 
tiooi his influence , had well nigh occafioned his ruin in 

a turbulent and fufpicious democracy. The me- 
mory of the oldeft citizens fait4ifully recolleded , 
and the envy or fears, of the younger readily be. 
lieved, that the figure, the countenance, and the 
voice , of the y6ung orator , ftrongly refembled thofc 
of the ambitious and artful I^ififtratus, whofe fpe- 
cioui virtues had fubverted the liberty of his coun- 
try. The alarmed jealoufy of freedom , which often 

»' Suidas. *» Plat, ia Pericl. 
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dcftroycd , in an hour , the authority cftabliflied chap. 
ilowly, and with much labor, during many m^ri^ xih 
torious years, might be tempted to punifh the 
imagined tyranny of Pericles ; who ,• to efcape the 
difgrace of the oftracifm « fhunned the dangerous 
admiration of the afTembly. 

The adive vigor of his mjnd, thus withdrawn *««•««• 
from politics, was totaUy direded to war; and his ruptrth© 
abilities, alike fitted to excel in every honorablb Athenian 
purfuit, and gradually opening with every occafiort p'^P"**'** 
^o difplay fhem , carried oiF the palm of military 
renown from the moft illuftrious captains of the 
?ge. Cimoo alot^e furpaffed him in the objcd of 
J^is victories gained over Barbarians ; but Pericles 
equalled Cimon in valor and condud. A rivality 
in warlike fame was followed by a competition for 
<:ivil honors.. Cimon, who had been introduced : 

on the theatre of public life by the virtuous Arift 
tides, regarded, like that great man', a myoderate 
ariftocracy , as the government moft conducive to 
public happinefs. The contrary opinion was 
warmly maintained by Pericles , who found an 
oftentatious admiration of democracy the beft ex- 
pedient for removing the prejudice excited againft 
him , by his refemblance to Pififtratus , of afpiring^ 
or at leaft of being capable to afpire , at royat 
power. On every ocg^^Cion he defended the privi- 
leges of the people againft the pretenfions of the 
rich and noble ; he embraced not only the'inte-. 
refts, but adopted the capricious paflions, of the 
multitude ; cherifhing their prefumption , flatter- 
ing their vanity , indulging their rapacity , gratifying 

^4 
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dieir iaXtt ibt pltkhtt witiimii e^^eilfe ^ Mi 
fomenting their ndturri bntif^vhy tD tke Sp^rtAm^ 
whov Hs tiie patvMi^ of rigid afMocra^dy , wtt<e ^ 
cUliAriy bbn6xious to tTheir I^fentMMt. 

The cdnditfoft of tbfc dmes p<y#e<filllyx:di(]^ve4 
with the views and meAtUf^^ Off Prides , finot tilt 
glory and wMlth acquired in ihtsFcrrfian Mrar /prot 
curdd not only ftUies ^nd poilrer to the (btfe ^ biR i<K 
dhftftry and ittdepend^sti^ to €h^ fiOfHtboe. • Tikit 
fon of Xauthippus iflti}Ji«tl0d tilid v^^^ftiA cWttilt^ 
whicb rati (0 ftrongly ifi l^rv^ o( bmh , When ht 
maintained) tbattheeitil^ensofAdiMs^ii^eeiititfed 
to enjoy eq^l ad^ntages at liome, ti> chtiDeng^ a 
juR pne-eminefi^e in Gre<^te » kin6 t«i iiflaAe a lo- 
gal dominion over th^tr diftAm <0ok>i^ft atid com 
federates. 

T^fe urrfeminate eotiinuinitif^s had vrnwi^ily 
forged their own chains > wheA tjicy tx>flfented tdi 
raife an annual fubgdy to maintain the guardiati 
cAvy of Athens. They perceived not , that this 
temporary benevolene^ woiJld be fooft converted! 
into a pierp&tual tributTe, fiftce, in ptt>portioo ^t 
they became unaccnftom^ to war ^ tbey laid theni- 
felvcs at the mercy <rf that republic, to which they 
bad taikiely intrufled the caris of their defence. 
When the rigorous escadions of Athens fpeedily 
warned them of their error , the wide intervals at 
which they were feptsirated from each other , ren- 
dered it impoflibie for them to afford nemtual aflift- 
ance, and to Ad with united vigor. Naxos, 
Thafos, ^gina^ £ubtea, Samos, and other iflandsr 
or cities of left importance , boldly ftrUgglcd tQ 
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ftptX ufutpatiott J but fighting fittgly , w^rfe fiio- C it A f. 

buiiBcii^ wefe cnidly nAp^^ <Mi them. Tht fcift 
patifettt agak AiWtoutied, petittorted, rebelled, and 
taftitig arms to rtfift oppfcftk)n , yrcrt ttreated with 
the fcverity diie W UDprOvoked fedrtioft. The piK 
tiiflidietit iiifliAed €^ thettt \vds unifil^rMly tigOfOiHs. 
They were tbmpdled to delivar up the dUtbors eff 
the tevofe , td funrender their iftippitig, to demo* 
lifli their walls , or receive an Athenian garrifon , tb 
pay the experifes of the war, and give hoftagcs for 
their futtire ^obedience '*. It is not the bufinefs of 
general hiftory to defcribe «DOre minutely the events 
of this fecial war , which was carried on chiefly by 
Pericles, and 6nifhed in tbe courfe of thirty years ^ 
with every fnccefs the ttioft prefnn&ptttous ambition 
of Athens could cither e:Kp^ or defire. Samos, 
the capital of the ifiatid of that name , made the 
woft vigorous rciiftance; but at length furrcndcred 
to Pericles , after a fiege of nine months , in the 
ninth year before the war of Peloponnefus **. 

Hiftorians, partial or credulous, have handed SpHtof 
down Tome atrocious cruelties committed after the *^* ^^^^ 
taking of SatnoJ , which may be confidently rejedled f ernment i^ 
as fiftioils, injurious to the fame of Pericles, who 
though he approved and animated the afpiring ge- 
nius of his country , and vainly flattered himfelf that 
he could juftify, by reafons of ftate , its moft ambi« 
tiou^ ufurpations , uniformly Ihowed himfelf inca^ 

'* Thucycfid. €t niodor. loc. ciut. 
*• Thucydid. I. i. p. 7S. 
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CHAP, pable of* any deliberate wickednefs. It may be 

3CH. obferved, however, that as the moderate peace with 

Sparta had been concluded chiefly with a view to 

allow the Athenians to apply their undivided at- 

itt exeei; tention to the affairs of their tributaries , the feve- 

*!!/*^*' rities exercifed over thefe unfortunate ftates were, 

rity to- ^ . ' 

wards itt in confequcnce of that event , rather increafed than 
depend. mitigated. Athenian magiftrates ^nd garrifons 
were fent to govern and command then^. 1 hey 
were burdened with new impofitions, and dilho- 
iiored by new badges of fervitude. The lands, 
which the labor of their anceftors had cultivated f 
were fcized and appropriated by ftrangers, who 
jclaimed the diftindlion of Athenian colonies ; and 
all thefe once independent and flourFfhing republics 
were thenceforth compelled to fubmit their mutual 
contefts , their domeftic differences , and even their 
private litigations , to the cognifance and decifion 
of Athenian affemblies and tribunals *'. By draw- 
ing thus clofely the reins of government, Pericles, 
in the courfe of ten years, brought into the trea- 
fury of Athens the fum of near two millions fter- 
ling **. His vigilance feafonably difplayed the ter- 
rors of the Athenian* navy before the moft diftant 
enemies or allies of the republic ; by alternate 
pliancy andfirmnefs, by fucceflive promifes, bribes, 
and threats, he repreffed the jealous hoftility |of 
neighbouring powers; and while his ambition and 
ipagnificence fortified and adorned the capital with 

^' Ifocrac. de Pace; et Xenopii. de Repvb. Atheo. 
** Thucyd. Diodgr. Ifocra^ Plut. etc. 
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external ftrength and fplendor, they alfo laid the chap. 
foundations of thofe internal diforders , which ren- xii. 
dered his long adminiftration glorious for his con- 
tenoporarics , fatal to the fuccecding generation, and 
ever memorable with poftcrity. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

Tranjition to the internal State of Atbenx. — tdm$ 
of Draco — Solon — Pipjhatuf ^ Cliflbenes^ Arif- 
tides -~ Pericles. — Final Settlement c/ the Atbe^ 
nian Government. '- Vievp of the Athenian Em* 
fire. — The combined EffeS of external Profperityt 
and democratic Government on Manners — Arts 

— Luxury. — Hijiory of Grecian Literature and 
Pbilofopby. — Singular Contrc0 and balance of 
Virtues and Vices. — Tbe futlime Pbilofopby of 
Anaxagoras and Socrates^ — Tbe unprincipled Cap* 
tioufnefs of tbe Sopbijis. — Tbe moral Tragedies of 
Sopbocles and Euripides. — Tbe licentious Buf 
foonery of Arijiopbanes. — Tbe imitative Arts em^ 
ployed to tbe nobleji Purpofes — and abufed to tbe 
fnoji infamous. — Magnificence of public Fefiivals. 

— Simplicity in private Life. — Modefi Rejerve of 
Atbenian Women. — Voluptuoufnefs ^ Impudence^ 
and Artifices of tbe Scbool of Afpafia. 

CHAP. JL HE taking of Samos clofed the long feries 

XIII. of Athenian conquefts. During the nine fubfe- 

Tr^fition quent years, that once fortunate people enjoyed 

ternaiftate ^"^ abufed the bleffings of peace and profperity, 

of Athens. Their oftentatious difplay of power increafed 

the envy and terror of Greeks and Barbarians, 

and excited the obftinate and bloody war of 

twenty-feven years, during which the force of the 
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Vrhole Grecian nation was exerted to demolifli or c H a B 
uphold the (lately edifice of empire that had been xiii# 
reared by the ambitious patriotifitn of Pericles. 
Aflifted by feeble or reludant allies , Athens long 
ftruggled againft the combined ftrength of Pelon 
ponnefus, Boeotia, Macedon , Sicily, and Perfia; 
and our curiofity muft defervedly be attracted to- 
wards the internal refources and moral condition of 
a people , who , with few natural advantages , could 
make fuch memorable and pertinacious efforts , and 
who , amidft the din of arms , ftill cultivating and 
improving their favorite arts , produced thofe im- 
mortal monuments of tafte and genius , which , fur« 
viving the deftrudlion of their walls, navy, and 
harbours, have ever attefted the glory of Athens^ 
and the impotent vengeance of her enemies. In 
an inquiry of this kind, the fcience of government 
and laws, which gives fccurity to all other faiences, 
merits the firft place in our attention ; nor, at thi$ 
diftance of time , will the enlightened reader con- 
template with indifference the laws of Athens, 
which having been incorporated ' int({ the Romaa 

' The Romant fcnt deputies to Athens « to ebuin a (Ofy of 
Solon*s laws, four hundred and fifty -four years before Chrift. The 
benefits derived from thefe (aintary inftitutions were gratefully 
acknowledged by the liberal candor of a people , who knew how t# 
appteclate the merit of enemies and fobjects. Hear the language of 
Pliny (U viii. ep. 24.) to Maximns, who in the reign of Trajan was 
appointed governor of tbe province of Achaia, or Greece : ** Xf« 
member that you go to a country where letters , politeneft , and 
agriciltore itfelf ( if we believe common report) , were invented .... 
Revere the gods and heroes , the ancient virtue and glory of the 
nation, Refpect even its fables and its vanity; remembering that kQXfk 
Grt ecf we derived oof lawa. Tlia <igitt ^ o«a««tft • «ndf H « iutlt 
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I H A P. jurifprudence about the middle of the fifth century 
xni. before Chrift , ferved, after an interval of above 
fixteen hundred years , to abolifh the barbarous 
pradices of the Gothic nations, and to introduce 
juftice, fecurity , and refinement, among the mo- 
dern inhabitants of Europe *. ' 
Laws and The admirable inflitutions of the heroic ages - 
fovern. ^txt built on religion ; >Yhich , as we have fully 

eii»I)Ied us to impore our laws ou the Greeks ; but that people bad 
Mi given us their laws , at our folicitation , and when they bad 
nothing to fear from the power of our arms. It would be inhuman 
and barbarous to deprive them of the fmall remnant of liberty which 
they ftill pofTefs. '* 

* Juftinian*s Pandects > it is well known , were dUcovered at 
Amalfi, in Italy, A. D. 1130. In le(s than half a century afterwards » 
the civil law was ftudied and underftood in all the great provinces 
of Curope; and this i^urly (as Mr. Hume obferves. Reign of Richard 
the Third) tended to sharpen the wits of men, to give folidity to 
their iudgment » to improve their tafte , and to abolish the barbarous 
jurifprudence which univerfally prevailed among the Gothic nations. 
To this law we owe the abolition of the mode of proof by the ordeal 9 
the corfnet, the duel • and other methods equally ridiculous and 
abfurd. Pecuniary commutations ceafed to- be admitted for crimes; 
private revenge was no longer authorized by the magifirate ; and the 
tonimunity was made to feel its intereft in maintaining the rights, 
tind avenging the wrongs, of all its members. See more in the admira- 
ble difcourfe annexed to the Reign of Richard the Third. I shall add 
but one obfervation , in Mr. Hume's own Words: '*■ The fendble utility 
of the Roman law, both to public and private intereft, recommended 
the ftudy of it, at a time when the more exalted and fpeculative 
fciences carried no charms with them; and thus the laft branch of 
lincient literature which remained uncorrupted , was happily the Brft 
tranOnitted to the modern world: for it is remarkable, that in the 
decline of Roman learning , when the phi^fophers were univerfally 
infected with fuperftition and fophiftry « and the poets and hifturians 
with barbarifrrf, the lawyers, who^ in other countries, are feldom 
models of (cience or politenefs, v/ere yet able , by the condant iliidy 
and clofe imitktion of their predecefTors, to maintain the fame good 
fenfe in their decifions 'and reafonings « and the fame purity ih their 
language and exprelfioa. " Hume's Hift. 4th vol. 8vo, p. 308. 
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explained above, afcertained and enforced the rights 
and obligations of public and private life. But the 
abufed authority of priefts and oracles, and the na- 
tural depravity of man, ever folicitous to obtain the 
partial favor of his heavenly protedlors on eafier 
terms than the faithful difcharge of his duty, gra- 
dually fevered , by fraud or violence , the natural 
and moft falutary union between religion and mo- 
rality; in confequence of which feparation, the 
former degenerated into an illiberal fuperftition , 
and the latter relaxed into licentioulnefs, or ftiflfened 
into pedantry. The ftriking cottlpafifon, or rathei' 
contraft, between the genius and charader, the vir- 
tues and vices, of the Greeks, as varioully defcribed 
by Homer and by Solon, and which is fo much to 
the advantage of the earlier period, muft, in the 
progrefs of this difcourfe ^ naturally prefent itfelf to 
the reflcdlion of the attentive reader, and will fetia 
the cleareft point of view the unhappy revolution 
of manners, which time and accident had produced 
in the wide interval between the poet and the 
legiflator. 

The very imperfcd legiflation of Draco ' , whd 
flourifhed thirty years before Solon * , proved that 
the Athenians felt the want of a fcience, which they 
knew not how to acquire or cultivate. The au- 
ftcre gravity of that magiftrate feems tb have-im* 
pofed on the eafy credulity of the iliultitude; for 
his ignorance or feverity were alike unworthy of 
the important office with which he was intruded. 
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Hq gave Uws, Vrbich, according to the lively ex* 
prelfion of an orator 3^ feemed to l^e written ' , nok 
-with ink, but vrith blood; fince death or baniili<' 
mcnt were hi$ ordinary penalties for the qiofl tri^ 
vial o£fenccs, a$ well as for t^e moli dapgerou^i 
crimes: and h^ julVified this rigor ^ by abfurdl]! 
pbferving, that the fmalleft difcM'ders de^rved deaths 
and no feverer pynifiiment could be iiiflided on the 
greateft. The laws of Praco , therefore , tended 
only to increafe the evils which they were defigned 
to remedy * ^ an(l ao people ever prefcnted a fcene 
of greater confufion and mifery « than did the un« 
happy Athenians, when the abilities and virtues of 
Solon were feafonably called to their relief. 

In relating the general revolutions of Greece, ^^ 
had occafion to defcribe the important fervices^ 
and illuftrioqs merit > of this extraordinary man^ 
whofe dinntereftednefs , patriotifm , and humani^ , 
equalled his military conduft and fqccefs. Hid 
royal extra(^on (for be fprang from the race of the 
Codridae), his experienced abilities, above all, his 
approved wifdom and equity, pointed him out fp« 
the nobleli; and mod jublime employment of hu- 
manity, that of regulating the laws and govern* 
mcnt of a free people. Such , at leaft , the Athe<> 
nians may be confidered, when their imanimons 
fuffrage rendered Solon the ablblute umpire fA 
their whole conftitution and policy; although, prioc 

' The orator Demadcs , of wbora more hereafter. The obrervation 
lias been always repeated in fpeaking of Draco « though his laws were 
certainly written neither with blood nor ink. Even thofe of Solon 
were only engraved on tables kept in the citadel. 

' Atiftot. de Civ. 1. ii. et Plot, fn Solon. 

; to 
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to this period, they fuffered the combined evils of c if £ vi 
anarchy and oppreHion ^ The noagiftrates plun> xiiti 
dered the treafury and the temples; and often be* 
trayed, for bribes, the intetefts of their country. .. 
The rich tyrannifed over the poor, the poor con* 
tinually aliarmed the fafcty of the rich. The ra^ 
|)acity of creditors knew no bounds. They com^ 
pelled the infolveiit debtors to cultivate their lands^ 
like cattle ; to perform the fervice of beafis of bur^ 
den ; and to transfer to them their fons and daugh^t 
ters , whom they exported as flav^ to • foreigrt 
tountries; Solon, with a laudable vanity , boafts of 
Iiaving recovered and reftored to theirnative rights 
inany of thofe unhappy men, whofe fentiments had 
been debafed , and language corrupted , .by the in* 
famy of Barbarian fervitude '. The wretched po* 
pulace, deriving courage from defpair, had deters 
mined no longer to fubmit to fuch multiplied 
rigors ; and before the wifdom of the lawgiver 
interpofed, they had taken the refolution to ele<ft 
knd follow fome \Varlike leader, to attack arid but* 
cher their oppreftbrs, to eAablilh an equal partition 
of lands, and to inAitute a new form' of govern* ^ 

inent *. But the numerous clients and retainers^ who^ 
m a country little acquainted with arts and manu- 
ladures^ depended on the wealthy proprietors of 
the lands and mines of Attica, muft have rendered 
this undertaking alike dailgerous to both parties ; fo 
that both became willing rather to fubmit their dit 
ferences to law, than to decide them by .the fword* 

7 Fragm. Solonts apucL U^mofth^ p. 234. edit. WoL 
< Mem, ibid. ' riiil« in SoioB. 
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c V 4 It Tbe ioipaitiality of Solon merited the uolimitcff 
imi. confidence of bis country. He maintaioed the 

^*^ ancient divifion of property , but abolifiied debts. 

ciwccnb He eftabliflied the rate of intereft at i2 per cent. 

1^ >*** at which it afterwards remained ; but forbade, that 
the infolvent debtor (hould become the flave of his 
creditor y Or be compelled to fell his children into 
fervitude. After thefe preliminary regulations, 
trhich feemcd immediately necefiary to the public 
peace y Solon proceeded, with an impartial and 

iTetr. fteady hand^ to new- model the government '*; 

tnoaeb the ^^ ^'^ geucrous, but equitable principle, that the 
few ought not, as hitherto, to command , and the 
tnany to obey; but that the coUedive body of the 
people, legally convened in a national aOembly, 
were entitled to decide, by a plurality of voices, 
the alternatives of peace and war; to contract 
br diflblve alliances with foreign dates; to enjoy 

" The moft coirect infbnnatioii conceraiig the ancient repnblie 
•f Athens » «nfl the laws of Solon, is contained in Ariftot. Fragm. de 
Civic. Atben. and in various parts of his fecond, fourth, and fixth 
books of Politics. £. In Ifoccat. Areopagit. Panatben. et Pancgyr. 
And 3* In Plut. in Vit. Solon. Xenophon^s Treatife concerning th« 
Athenian repnhlic relates to later times , when many corrupiioas had 
crept in» as will be afterwards explained. It is remarkable, that 
Polybius, 1. vi. has confounded the moderate inftitutions of Solon 
with the democratical licentionfnefi and tyranny introdnced by Pericles 
and his foceeflbrs ift the adminifttatioa. The palpable errors of f« 
ludicioos an author prove how little accurate knowledge the Greeks 
jpofTefTed on the fubject of their oWn bifiory ; and how impoffible ft is 
for a modern writer » who blindly follows fiicb guides , not to fait 
into fnnumenible errotit aAd contradictionv The treatife of Ariftotlt 
(deCivitate) above-mentioned, deferves particular attention froic 
thofe lirho write or fiudy the hlftory of republics. In it we fee tbe 
germ , and often more than the germ , of the political works of Ma^ 
Chtavel, which Montefqnieu has fo -often copied, without oiic< ac^ 
iinowledging bs obligation. , 
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all the branches of legiflativiB or Jppfrfijn power"; c H a P,. 
and to cledj approve, arid judge the magiflratesi xili. 
^r rainifters iotrufted, for a limited time, with the 
executive authority. 

In the adual ftate of moft countries of Europe, Hisinfti- 
fuch a form of government, as only, takes pla.ce iff fuued *the 
lome fmall cantons of Switz,eriand , would be at- condidon 
tfended with the inconvenience of withdrawing the 
citizens too miich from their priyate affairs. But 
in ancient Greece, and particularly in Attica, the 
ilaves were four times ||^e^ numerous than the 
freemen **; and of the latter we may compute that 
little more than oriej-half were entitled tq any Iharc 
in the fovereignty. Strangers, and all thofe who 
could not afceruin their Athenian defcent, both in 
the male and feipale line , were totally excluded 
jtrom the afTembly and courts of juftice. The re- 
gulations of Solon marked the utniioft attention tck 
preterve the pure blood of Athens unmixed and 
ijncorrupted; nor could any foreignei", whatever 
Inerit he might claim with the public, be admitted 
t;o the rank of citizen, unlcfs.Ije abaddoaed for eve( 
tis native country, profefled tbeknowledgc of fomt 
iiighly iiffcful ot ing^enious art^ and, in both cafcs^ 

" The election contained a mixture of cJiaftc^, (ince fttofe wW 
li^cre named by the people caft lots .to. decide on whom the office* 
iboold be couferrcd. The fame practice prevails- in cbttQng tht 
fenators of the republic of j^erne. But Solon enacted , that ^he 
^ortonate candidate should nndergo what is called a probation; hit 
charaeter and merits were thus expofed to a ftcond examination; and^ 
itfeeined fearcely poHille, after this fcvece {crutiny , that any man 
.should attain power, who was altogether unworthy of public confidence. 
'* See my Introductory Difcoftrte t# the Orations of Lyfias aad 
tfotrates , f. $ , et fe^^. 
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CHAP, had beeiT chofen bjf ballot, in a full affembly of fiiC 
iiii. thousand Athenians. , Thefe circumftanccs (efpc- 
cialljras the Atheniart j^ebple were ufually convenerf 
only four times in thirty-five days) prevented theii* 
affembltes from bting epithet to inconvenient and 
burdenfome , or fo nuraerou^ and tumiiltuary , a$ 
might at firft fight be'fuppofed. Yet their numbers, 
and ftili more their impetuofity and ignorante, liiuft 
have ptovtd incdnfiftent Avith good government, if 
Solon had not fecur^d jfce VefTel of the republic 
from the waves of papdllr frenzy , by the two firm 
anthdrs of the Senate and the Areopagus; tribunals 
originally of great dTgnity and of very extenfive * 
power, iilto which men of a certain def(}tiptioil 
only could be received as itiembers. 
His divl- Solou divided the' Athenians into four ckfleSj 

Con of the according to the produce of their eftates. The 
firft clafs confifted of thofe whofe lands annually 
yielded five hundred raeafures of liquid , as Well as 
dry commodities ; and the minimum of whofe 
yearly income may be calculated at fixty pounds 
fteflirfg ; which h equivalent , if we eftimate the 
relative Value of money by the price of labor/ 
and of the things moft neceffary to life, to about fii 
hundred poupds fterling in the prefent age". The 
fecond clafs confifted of thofe whofe eftates pro- 
duced three hundred meafures; the third, of thofe 
whofe eftates produced two hundred; the fourth, 
and by far the moft numerous clafs of Athenians, 
either poffeffed no landed property, or at leaft en- 
joyed not a revenue.ia land equal to twenty -four 

'^ Sec InUQduction to tyBas, ete. p. 14. 
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pounds ft^rling', or, agreeably: to the above pro- o H a-i 
portion, two hundred ^nd forty pounds of pur xiii. 
prefent currency. 

All ranks of citizens were alike admitted to vote ^"fo?*- 
in the public aflVii^bly, and to. judge in the courts the" hi 
f^ juftice ; ; whether ciyil.qr. crinainaL, which were ciaffes, 
properly ib many comnaittees of ^he affifnihly/^ 
But the thre9;firft claCfes wer^exclufively eqtiii^ 
io;Xit in the fenal^, to decide. injthe Areopagus, q): 
^ hold ap^ other office of .magiftracy. To thefe 
dignities they 'were eledled by the free fufifrages frf 
the people, to whom they were accountjabl^.fqr 
their admini((ratian^ an4 by whom chey. might l)ys 
puniffied for malveriation or^nogligencey ^lU^ough 
they derived no emolument from the d^jgen^ flif- 
charge of their duty. "^^~^" j 

The Cenate of foup hundred, which, cighty-j^:|c or the* 
years after its inditution, was augmented ta five ^^"500. 
jiundred by Clifthenes, enjoyed tbeimportantprecp^ 
•gatives of convoking the pppular affembly ; of prg- 
viou Ay. examining all matters before they came to 
be decid^ by the people, which, gave them a n(j- 
'gative bffore debate in ajl public refolutions; atpd 
of making laws which. had force during a year, v 
without requiring the confent of the populace^! He- 
fides thia g«fieraL fuperintendisace and autkonty', 

'* In my Inmiductory DifcourGss to: the' Oralms of Lyfiasv «tf. 
I had occaiion to explain the natnre of the Atheniaa. trihunals. Sihoe 
the publicatio» of that work, the fiune iubject, and particulariy the 
form of civil proccfs , has been accnvatfcly explained by Siif William 
Jones, in hit DifleFtadons- annexed, tp :thei tranflacion of Ifaeus.. Mr. 
FettingaPs learned work upon the ufe and practice of '^Jurits ampi^ 
the ancients, lately fell into my hands. Wherein my ideas and hi 
4if&r, will eafily appeiir frum the text, and seeds not be pointed oii|« 

R3 
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t n k V. thr fcnate was cxclufively ihveftcd with many pin- 
xiil. ticular biranches of the executive power. The pre- 
fident of that council had the cuftody of the publijp 
archives and treafury. The fenate alone built fhips ; 
^equipped fleets and armies ; feized and confinied 
'ftate-c|riminals ;• examined and pufiiffied feveral of- 
fences, which were not exprefsly forbidden by aojr 
|>ofitivc law. The weight of fuch a council, which 
'^fleniibled every day, except feftivals, infufed-a 
large mixture of ariftocracy into the Athenian con- 
4litution. This ^ as we (ball immediately explain , 
Vas Rill farther increafed by the kutbority bf the 
Areopagus, a conrt fo named from the place where 
It was'hdd; a hill {acred to Mars, adjoining to 
the citadel. • ' ' 
Tben-n« „The principal magiftrates in Athens were thfe 
njfc^iWM. ^ine arcbons, the firft of whom gave his name tq 
'the year, and prefided in the civil courts of juftice, 
•where a committee bf the people, chofen promifcu- 
*oufly from all claffes by lot *', fat as judges and 
jury ; but where it belonged to the archon and his 
fiffeffors, men appointed by foffrage, and acquaint- 
ed with forms , to take what in Scotland is called 
'a pjecognitipn, to prefcribe the foftn of adlion, to 
give the ballot " , and to receive and declare the 

'^ The efTential diffrrenec between the Ronutf nmd. Athenian 
•Sovernment , confifted in the di£Eereiit placing ofrthe indicial power; 
which at Rome remained 300 years in the hands of the fenate. The 
feditions of the Gracchi, and moll of the civil dificnGons which 
happened before the time of Auguftui , had for their object or pretence ^ 
•the altering of this order of things , and bringing the Roman conftituiion 
nearer the Athenian. 

'* *Oj rtSiVTtg T09 cpytktvoc km Tftv ^tu^ov itiovrt( « are the words 
of Lyfiat. The Gune writer mantltnt tht ^ac^iipctf-ffwimon 9 affeflbrsi 
fyndicj. 
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vcrdicl and fentcuce of the court. The archoa 
next in dignity, who bad ch^ appellation of kin^, 
prefided in caufes refpe<5ling religion and things 
facred, which formed the object of an important 
and dangerous branch of. Athenian juijfpfudencc. 
The archon third in dignity, with his affeffors the 
generals '\ prefided in*miILtary matters; and the 
fix remaining, who were known by the gencr>al apr 
pellation of thefmothet?e , heard criminal pleas of 
various kinds , or rather directed the proceedings 
of the fix courts where; criminal caufes were ex- 
amined and deteroiined. - Thcfe nine archons, or 
prefidentsi of the feveral-cpurts .qf jufticcj like all 
other Athenian ipagiftjratt^, weffi;;at theiexpiratip,a> 
of their annual office, accountable to the people ; and 
i^en their condudl, after afeverefcirutiny, appeared 
to merit public approbation and gratitude,, they 
were received, and remained for life, members qf 
the Areopagus 9 a feoate inveded with a gener^ 
infpedion over the laws, and religion, as well ;j^ 
over ^the vlives ^nd manners of the citize>ns;. and 
^hicb, in dangerous emergencies, was even entitled 
to.aQtime:a fort of . dit^atorial power '\ 
J Such is the great oudiae.of the conllitution 
rftablilbed by Solon, according to. which' twery 
Athenian citizen enjoyed .the incftimable privilege 
pf Jbeing judged by his peers, and tried by laws to 

:'>!' 

'^ Lyiias, 11^ the fecQiud oratioa ag^ainljk * Alcibiades ( a miHtaij 
paiif«)» not Qiily mentions <he a-rpxrfryoi 9 or generals, bat addrefTes 
ihem feparately 6-om the etiipsi ^ixxrrcut or judges. 

" Ifocrat. Oratie Areopagit. 
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t a K p. *rhlch- \{& liimfelf had Cohfentcd. AlthougTi" tht 
Kill lieginatrve and judicial povvers were thus lodged 
with the peciple, men of property and ability, wiere 
filohb' iiltrufted with the adminiftration oi governor 
ihcnt ; and as power in fotne meafure fotfowed 
jproperty/the fame expedient which fervid to main- 
tain a due- diftincftion of. ranks in fociety, tende4 
alfo to promote tbt induflry and frugality oF the 
mukitu^o; that they might thereby become entitlecl 
to fhare thofe' honors and offices, to which per- 
forts^of'a certain eftate only coaid afpire; '. : * 
iRiitnOve The laws of Solon were of^the- riioft extenfilve 
iiatftrc o^ nature, comprehendingnot only rule^ ol light, but 
tnaxim$ of morality; regt)t<[trons;of- commerce, and 
precepts of agriculture* -^odefcribe faisioftitutions 
^refpfedling fiich matters as are properly (he objeds 
of law^ would be es^plaiding thofe great, but famir 
liaf firiticiples, cbncer^ting 4Cfiarr4age^ Succeffion, tet 
taments, the righti of perfons and oi things^ wliicb; 
through the medium^ of the civiLUw, have. been 
conveyed lAto'the jurifjirudHeace of all the civilized 
natibi^s of Europe. His laws concerning .educa^ 
tion and manners pa*6ve that drunkenneft' and.^unii 
y)atUral love were 'the predominant .vices of that 
early age; " It was; a particular duty of the archons^ 
to prevent or punifli offences committed in' coii£&- 
queflce of intoxication; and the regulations ci(M> 
cerning fchools ", which were not to be op4|pe(| 
till fun-rife, which were ordered to be Ihut before 
night, and into which nppe but fucl^ relations of 

" JErchin. in Timarchuini 
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:4iib inafteF , as were'particulaVJy fpccified by law*, 
4:bQld on any:'pvetetu:& be admitted, marked tb^ 
tHinioft foticitude to i*opt \out an evil which alrefidy 
infedl^ aocl difgraced .the manners of Greece. . ' 
L: The education, recomtnendcd. by Solon nuearly rer 
fettiUed'thataboifedefcribcdjwkidh^eQerallyprevailr 
JciiiaGreipcc ^^";Tbepbildrcii:of Athenian cixiwns, 
oirihett' taicen frbnLtUerbands of the wpmen, were der 
4ivered!to two^'xoaftefs, o£ wKom the oqe f<»:n]c^4 
dcbel^body , and .the other the mind. Swinoming, 
^nd the eafier/cxereifesvprepared them for:the harder 
;toib of thegymfnaftic.'^' Reading^ and Icarning.by 
heart the lefiEons and. examples of the poets, made 
liirayfor thie'fevinrcr.;ftadies of eloquence and philo- 
ibphy. In* procefc of time*, mufic, geometry, and 
drawing,; feemto have entered into the plan of a 
liberal jeducaiion.!'. . At' the age of twenty,. the 
•ybuth of all racfks took an oath in the temple of 
Agraulos (an appellation of Minerva), to obey 
^M to maintain the laws of their country; to ufe 
^heir beft endeavours, to promote its profperity; to 
Jollow the ftaadard;of whatever commanders niight 
•be appointed to* condud them ; to (ail to every 
ipart of the. world, when fummoned by the public 
f£ervice; to fight to death for .their native land*; 
'and to regard wheats barley, vines, and olives, as 
the -only, bouridaries of Attica **: a prepofterous 
^arrogance in tba,t little ilepublic, which already. be- 
trayed ah ambition to conquer and appropriate aU 
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«• See Chapters V. and Vf. *» Arili. Polit. I. viL c. iU, 

V ^ee lotroduetion to Lyfiat , etc. p. i6* 
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e ir A p. the cultiv^ated parts of the world. When the AthW 

XIIK niaa youth were not, in confequence of this oath^ 

engaged in military fervice, they were obliged by 

law to follow, fuch empldyrnentS' bs fuited 'their 

• ' ' iKipdtflive fortunes.. Agriculture v commBrcc, and 
. xnechanio arts , fell to the fhare of the pooF^} tht 
dch ftill ^continued their applicaBon to- gymaaftic 
-and philofophy, carefully ftudicdrthe laws of the 
k^public , examined the ancieoi and adtual' condier 
ftioii of their own and neighbouring ftates; and, at 
the a^e of thirty [ appeared 'as candidates in tbe 
affetpbly for fuch. offices of fruft and honor as 
their regular naanners^ inoffenfive and Idutiful b6» 
•baviour in all the relations of private ilifc; .temper- 
ance, CBconomy, public fpirit, and abilities *\migkk 
obtain from the voluntaryfuflfrage of the people. 
^ The ufurpaition of Pififtratus^ though udeftroye4 
for a. time the political liberty of Athens, gave lia- 
bility to mod of the laws and forms introduced by 
Solon. That extraordinary tyrant^ for fo the- 
Greeks ftyled him, was not more diftinguilhed by 
the loftinefs of his genius than the humanity of his 
difpofition; and bad liot the violence of <:ontend- 
ingrfacSions, and the fury of his enemies, inflamed 
his natural love of power, the name.of Pififtratui^ 
would ftand the foremoft in the/ lil^ of Greciati 
l^atriots and heroes. His valorand condudl were 
Signalized in the copqueftof Nifaeay Salarais, Naxos, 
Delos, and Sigaeum; and if he.difplayed boldnefe 
and addrefs in acquiring fovereignty, he difpl^ye4 
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ftin more moderation and virtue inadminifteringit'.*c h a P^ 
He aflumed, indeed, the r6yal dignities of prieft xm. 
and general, and took care that the chief offices 
of magiftracy fbould be filled by his partifans. But 
lie maintained the regular coiirfe of tew and juf- 
tice, not only by his authority, but by his example ; 
having appeared in perfon to anfwer an accufatioti 
in the Areopagus. He not only enforced the laws 
0f Solon agaihft idlenefs, but endeavoured to 'give 
them more efficacy by introducing new arts and 
pfianufadures into Attica. He was the firfl who 
brought into that country the complete colleftion 
of Homer's poems , which he comrh^'hded io be 
fung at the Panathen^ean feftival; not c^n we fup* 
f)ofe that he fcould have been zealous to diflfufe 
the liberal and manly fentiments of that divin6 
poet, if his government had not rcfembled the 
jmoderation and equity of the heroic ages, rathe# 
than the defpotifm of tyrants. 

His fon Hipparchus imitated and furpaffed* the 
imild virtues of his father ; and , amidft the turbu^ 
lence of the later democracy, it was acknowledged 
wth a figh by the Athenians, that their anceftord 
were indeed happy under Solon and Pififtratuij, biiC 
that the reign of the tyrant Hipparchus brought 
back on earth the golden days of Saturn. The 
father had required a tenth part of the produce of 
Attica, to fupport his guards, and the other ap* 
pendages of royalty: his more generous fon re^ 
jnitted one-half of this impofition. While he alle- 
viated the burdens, yet encouraged the induftry t>f 
^is fubjcdls, by building the temple of 01ympiai| 
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undue warmth, the caufe of the populace, have 

in the preceding chapter been fufficiently explained. 

Yet >yhatever partial n^otiv6s of intereft and ambi^ 

tion ^^ might watp the views of this illuftrious llatef- 

roauy it muft be acknowledged, that the foreigii 

tranfadions and fuccefs of the republic, and parti* 

cularly the new Ctuation in which the Athenians 

found themfelves placed with regard to their diftan^ 

allies and colonies , might naturally fuggeft and 

occafion very important alterations in the Athenian 

conftitution. The ancient and {acted lawj whicK 

obliged every citizen, without fee or reward, tot 

take arms in defence of his country, could no^ 

eafily be extended to the obligation of protefting^ 

without a proper recompenccj the intereft of 

foreign communities. The fcanty population of 

Attica fufficed not, to anfwqr the demands of (6 

tnany diftant expeditions. It became neceffafy to' 

hire troops wherever they might be found ; and^ 

as this neccflity introduced pay into the Athenian 

armies, a fimilar, though not equally cogent, rea- 

fon eftablifhed fees and falaries for all tlie different 

orders of judges and magiftrates. The fame priri- 

ciple of duty and public fpirit, which obliged every 

freeman to fight without pay, likevirife obliged hiri 

gratuitoufly to judge, confult, and deliberate, foi 



*^ Plutarch (in Pericle) mentions a particular reafon which en- 
gaged Pericles to counteract the ariftocrncy, and to abridg^e the power 
of the Areopagus. Although he had been often named for the o^ce 
6f archon , the lot bad never fallen on him; fo that he could not b» 
received as a member of thait refpected court. If this obfervation be 
well founded, it shows how little real weight the annual magifiracies 
liad at Athens ; iioee Pericles , though he never attained the dignity o( 
ar«hon, governed the republic itiany years with tinrivalied authority. 
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the benefit of his country. But when the con- 
tefted interefts of foreign , though dependent com- 
munities, were agitated and adjufted in the tribu- 
nals of Athene, it feemed reafonable for thofe who 
fpent their time in an employment, to which no 
natural obligation called them, to demand a pro- 
per reward for their ufeful feryices. At firft, there- 
fore, 2ifmall fum,.but which gradually increafed 
with the power of the people, was regularly dif- 
tributed among the citizens , for every deliberation 
which they held , and for every caufe which they 
determined. 

The defire of reaping this profit made the popu- 
lace anxious to draw all caufes and deliberations 
before their own tribunals and afTemblies. This 
defign was fucccfsfully accomplifhed by Ephialtes **, 
an artful and daring demagogue, whom Pericles 
employed as a proper inftrument to effed fuch in- 
vidious meafures as were moft obnoxious to the 
rich and noble. While his patron extended the 
renown of Athens by his foreign vidories, and gra- 
dually reduced into fubjcdioii the colonies and 
allies of the republic, the obfequious Ephialtes 
zealoufly promoted his domeftic meafures ; and by 
undermining the authority of the fenate and of 
the Areopagus ", the firmed bulwarks of the 
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*• Plot, in Periclc. 

** Authors bnv^ not dercrib^d in \vh:it particular refpeds , or by 
what particular means • Ephialtes effected his purpofe : yet we may 
collect, from obfciire hints on this fubject, that he not only brought 
before the jnfeiior tribunals caufes hitherto confined to the Areopagus, 
but took from that court its general infpection and i'uperintendencf 
Aver the religion and laws ; which offices he beftowcd on the popular 
€ouct of the fih^ouot and the voMO^vXocKig 9 who were appointed , an4 
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ariftocracy , obtained a fignal vicftory bVer the lawsr 
of Solon. The alTaffination of Ephialtes proved onl)^ 
the weakneft of his enemies; and xve fhall find, ill 
the fubfequent hiftory of Athens, that moft matters' 
of deliberation* cartie, thenceforth, iti the fifft in- 
ftahc^ , before the popular affembly ; that the wifcf 
inftitutions of Solon were reduced to an empty 
fotm; and that the magnanimity of Pericles , the 
extravagance of his immediate fucceffors, thcf pa^ 
ttiotifm of Thrafybulus and Conon, the integrity o^ 
Phbcion, the aftifices of ^(chines, and the elo- 
quence of Demofthenes , fucceflively fwayed , at' 
-will , a wild and capricious democi'icy. 

The revolution which immediately followed, irt 
the manners, charader, and condud of the Athe- 
nians , was the natural confcquence of the change 
of government, combined with other circumftancei 
infeparably cdnneded with their domcftic and ex- 
ternal profperity. In the courfe of a few years , the 
fuccefs of Ariftides, Cimon, and Pericles, had tri-* 
pled the revenues , and increafed , in a faf greater' 
proportion, the dominions of the republic. The 
Athenian gallies conimanded the eafterrt coafts of 
the Mediterranean ; their merchantmen had en- 
groffed the traffic of the adjacent countries i thd 

aifmifTed, at the ivill of tBe people. HelikefviTe retiAtttH the prbhaiiotl 
for becomiug an Areopagite lefs fevere than, formerly. Perfons crept 
into this order , whofc characters difgraced it. The Arec/pa^itet 
bicanUe equally acceflible to p'refehts and to beauty; tind thetr deciGont 
fell Into canteitipt. See the difcourfe of Ifocrates upon Reforming th^ 
gbvernmei^t of Athens, and Athenstus , 1. ix. That Ephialtes , of 
PeificTes himrelf, (ikewife weakened the authority of the fenate 
^SUhougfif it is not remarked by any ancient autliot), appears froA( 
all th« fubfeqtient hiftory o^f Atbeni. 
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inagazines df Athens abburided with >vood , raetalj 
ebony,. ivory, and all the materials of the ufeful as 
>¥€ll as of the agreeable arts ; they imported the 
luxuries df Italy, Sicily ^ Cyprus, Lydiaj Pontus, 
and Peloponnefus ; experience had improved theif 
flcill in -Working the filver mines of mount Lau- 
rium; they had lately opened the valuable marble 
veins in mount Pentelicus; the honey of.Hymet-. 
tus was more efleemedi in proportion as it became 
better known to their neighbours, the culture of 
their olives ( oil being long their ftaple commodity^ 
and the. only produdion df Attica^ which Solon 
allowed them to export ) muft have improved with 
the general improvement of the country in arts 
and agriculttire , efpecially under the adlive admi* 
uiftration of Pericles , who liberally let loofe the 
public treafure to encourage every fpecies of in-, 
duftry'*. - 

But if that liiinifter promoted the love of adlidri, 
he found it neceffary at leafl; to comply >vith^ if not 
to excite, the extreme paflion fdr pleafurc, >vhich 
then began to diftinguifli his countrymen. The 
people of Athens, fuccefsful in every enterprife againft 
their foreign as well a$ domeftic enemies, feemed 
entitled to reap the fruits of their dangers and vic- 
tories. For the fpace of at lead twelve years pre- 
ceding the war of Peloponnefus, their city afforded 
a, perpetual fcene of triumph and feftivity. Dra- 
matic entertainments, to which they w;ere paffion- 
ately addided , were no longer performed in flight 

»• Ifocrat. Areop. de Paw , ct Panegyr. Xenofh. et Arift6t. cHe 
Repub. Atben. 

Vol. II. S 
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CHAP, unadorned edifices, but in ftone or marble theatres, 
XIII. eredled at great expenfe, and embellifhed with the 
iDoft precious produdlions of nature and of art. 
The treafury was opened, not only to fupply the 
decorations of this favorite amufement, but to 
enable the poorer citizens to enjoy it,, without in- 
curring any private expenfe; and thus, at the coft 
of the ftate, or rather of its tributary allies and co- 
lonies, to feaft and delight their ears and fancy 
with the combined charms of mufic and poetry. 
The pleafure of the eye was peculiarly confulted 
and gratified in the architecture of the theatres and 
^ other ornamental buildings ; for, as Themiftocles 
had ftrengthened , Pericles adorned his native city ; 
and unlefs we had the concurring teftftnony of an- 
tiquity , as well as the immortal remams of the 
Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, which ftill ex- 
cite the admiration of travellers, it would be diffi- 
oult to believe that in the fpace of a few years, 
there could have been created thofe ineftimabic 
wonders of art, thofe innumerable teipples, theatres, 
flatues, altars, baths, gymnafia, and porticoes, which, 
in the language of ancient panegyric, rendered 
Athens the eye and hght of Greece *', 
luxuty Pericles was blamed for thus decking one fa- 

of Athen* ^^"^^ ^^^7 1 ^'^^ ^ ^^^^ > voluptuous harlot , at the 
expeafe of plundered provinces '*; but it would 
have been fortunate for the Athenians if their ex- 
torted wealth had not been employed in more pe- 
rifhing, as well as more criminal, luxury. The 

'» Ifocrat, et Ariftia. in ^aucgyr. ^» Plutarck in Pericle; 
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pomp of religious folemnities, which were twice as chap. 
iiumeroos and as coftly in Athens as in any other xiii, 
city of Greece ; the extravagance of entertain- 
ments and btinquets, which on fuch occafions al- 
ways followed the facrifices; the increafe of private 
hixury, which naturally accompanied this public 
profufion , exhaufted the refources , without aug- 
menting the glory, of the republic. Inftead of the 
bread, herbs, and fimple fare recommiended by the 
laws of Solon, the Athenians, foon after the 
eightieth Olympiad, availed themfelves of their 
extenfive commerce to import the delicacies of dif- 
tant countries , which were prepared with all the ' 

refinements of cookery ". The wines of Cyprus 
were cooled with fnow in fummer; in winter '* the 
rtioft delightful flowers adorned the tables and 
pcrfons of the wealthy Athenians. Nor was it fuf- 
flcient to be crowned with rofes , unlefs they were, 
likewife anointed with the moft precious per- 
fumes ^\ Parafites, dancers, and buffoons, were, 
ail ufual appendage of every entertainment '*.. 
Among the weaker fex, the paflion for delicate^ 
birds, diftinguifhed by their voice or plumage, was 
carried to fuch excefs as merited the name of mad- 
nefs ''. The bodies of fuch youths as were not, 
peculiarly addided to hunting and horfes, which 
beg^n to be a prevailing tafte " , were corrupted 



^' Ariftoph. Nubes, ver. so. et Lyfiftrat. paffim. 

'♦ Atben. 1. xi. 3. et Xenoph. Memorabilia,, 1. ii. 

'* Xenoph. ibid '* Athenjcus , 1. i. et Xenoph. Symp. 

^^ Of v<^6i^c«vf£« 9 Aih^n. 1. xi. g. ^' Ariilvph. Nubes, paffim. 

S 3 
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C H A p. by the commerce of harlots > who had reduced 
XIII. their profeffion into fyflem '* ; while their minds 
were ftill more polluted by the licentious philofo- 
phy of the fophifts. It is unneceflary to crowd 
the ipidure , fince it may be obferved , in one 
•word, that the vices and extravagances, which are 
fupp0fed to charaderize the declining ages of 
Greece and Rome, took root in Athens during the 
adminiftration of Pericles, the moft fplendid and 
moft profperous in the Grecian annals. 
Contraft This paradox , for fuch it muft appear, may be 

and ba- explained by confidering the fingular combination 
virtues and of circumfltances, which, in the time of that ftatef- 
vices, ad- ^jan, gave every poilbn its antidote, and rendered 
Ind^iur! ^he partial evils , already defcribed , only the thora 
advan. that cvcr accompauics the rofe. The Grecian hiC- 
"*"' tory of thofc times affords a more ftriking contraft 
than ever appeared in any other age or country, of 
wifdom and folly, of magnanimity and meannefs, 
of liberty and tyranny , of fimplicity and refine- 
ment, of aufterity and voluptuoufnefs. The fub- 
lime philofophy of Anaxagoras and Socrates was 
accompanied, as with a fhadow, by the dark un- 
principled captioufnefs of the fophifts; the pathe- 
tic and moral ftrains of Sophocles and Euripides 
-were parodied by the licentious buffoonery of Arit 
tophanes; painting and fculpture, which, under 
geniufes of the firft order like Phidias, fervcd as 
handmaids to religion and virtue, degenerated un- 
der inferior artifts into mean hirelings of vice ani 

/ 

^' Alexis apnd Atherseum , 1. xiii. 
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diforder; the modefty of Athenian matrons was 
fet off as by a foil , when compared with the dif- 
folutenefs of the fchool of Afpafia ; and the fimpl^ 
frugality of manners , which commonly prevailed 
in private families, even of the firft diftindlion, was 
contrafted with the extravagant diffipation of pub- 
lic entertainments and feftivals. To examine the 
parallel links of this complicated chain will illut 
trate the charader of a people whofe fubfcquent 
tranfadlions form one principal objedl of Grecian 
biftory. 

Philofophy, which in Greece alone deferves the 
peculiar attention of the hiftorian, arofe about the 
beginning of the fixth century before Chrift, and 
Jn a hundred and fifty years attainecf the higheft 
degree of pcrfedion , and funk into the loweft de- 
generacy and corruption, to whicli the ufe or abufe 
^f the human intelledl could raife or plunge it. 
Leffer Afia, to which Europe and America owe the 
ineftimable benefits of their rehgion and letters, 
produced and nourifhed the tender plant of philo- 
fophy; and the fiourifhing Greek colonies on that 
delightful coaft, communicated to their mother- 
country this precious offspring of their foil. Thales 
of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, 
Cleobuius of Lindus in the ifle of Rhodes, and the 
other wife men , as they were emphatically ftyled, 
who Kved in that age, not only gave advice and 
affiftance to their countrymen in particular emei^ 
gencies, but reftrained their vices by wholefome 
taws, improved their manners by ufeful feffons of 
morality , and extended their knowledge by 
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important and difficult dlfcovcTies **. But thefirfl 
attempt towards moral pbilofophy^ as independent 
on, and unconne<Sed with religii9n,:feems to have 
been the fables of ^fpp, which, to men in an early 
period of fociety, rouft have appeared a very fc- 
rious and important fpecies of compofition. -The 
fphere of hiftqry was narrow; the examples of the* 
gods, amidft tbp continual corruptions of fuperftir 
tion , had become too flagitious for imitation ; and 
men, whofe ruflLic fxmplicity of life afforded them 
continual opportunities to obferve the inftincjlive fa- 
gacity of certain animals, might derive many ufe- 
ful lefTons from tbofe humble inftrudlors. In the 
early ages of Greece and Rome , 9^nd of all other 
nations whofe hiftory is recorded, fabjes were told 
and in fome degree believed , in the aflembly and 
fenate-houfe , on the moft important occafions; for 
in the infancy of fociety men are children; and 
the delufioii, which the belief of a fable fuppofcsi 
is not more gfofs and improbable than many of 
thofe errors into which ( as we have already prov- 
ed *') their lively fancy had often hurried them. 
The fame romantic caft of imagination which had 
animated woods and winds, mountains and rivers, 
which had changed heroes into gods , and gods 
into frail men , might endow animals with reafon, 
and even fpeech. 

The next ftep towards moral fcience was of a 
more refined and abftrad kind , confiding of the 

^"^ Plutarch. Sympof. ct de Flacit. Pbilofoph. Plato in Frotagor. 
Diogen. Lpert. paflim. 
. ♦'See above, Chapter II. 
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fcntcnces of the gnomonic poets ** , and in thofede- H a Vi 
tached precepts or proverbs which , in all countries » xnj, 
have preceded any fyftematic account of naorality. 
Each of the feven fages^ as they were cdled, had 
bis favorite maxims *' , which he engraved in. 
temples and other places of public refort ; but at 
this diftance of time it is impoffible , amidft the 
differences of authors , to difcover what belongs to 
each ; nor is the fearch important ,. fmce all theif 
maxims or proverbs , whatever efforts of general- 
ization they might coft their inventors, now ap- 
pear extremely fimple and familiar. 

Thefe refpedlable fathers of Grecian philofophy, 
who filently diffufed light through the gloom of a 
barbarous age, are faid to have maintained a ooi?- 
irefpondence ** with each other, as well as with So-< 
Ion of Athens , Chilon of Sparta , and Periander ol 
Corinth; men who, in imitation of their eaftera 
brethren, chiefly cultivated fuch pradical know-* • 
ledge as qualified them to be the legiflators , ma^' 
giftrates , and generals of their refpedive coun.* 
tries. 

Thales the Milefian, alone , quitted thi ordi« 
nary purfuits of civil and military renown ; and 
although he compofedverfes, promulgated moral^ 
fentences , and , on fome particular eoiergcnciesi 
gave feafonable advice to his countrymen, yet he 
cftablifhed his fame oit a bafis more broad and 
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** Sec the Sentences of Theognis, which are evidently ♦collectiott , 
not the work of one man. 

*^ Ariftot. Rhet. il. 21. Stobxus , Serm. p. 44 # etc.' 
^* Plut. Symp. 
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c n 4 p. permanent dian the fludnating inteiefts of perift- 
xiiL jng communities. Many of the elementary pro-' 
portions of geometry, afterwards coUeded by Eu- 
plid , were firft dificovered ** by Tbales , who di>' 
reded the acuteneis of his mii^with equal fucceb 
to aftronomy. He divided the heavens into five' 
zones ; difcQvered the equinoxes and folftices ; re- 
marked the Uria Minor ; ohferved , and nearly 
predided , eclipfes. The divifion <tf the year into 
three hundred and iixty-five days was already 
known to the Egyptians ; but although ThaJes 
might borrow this , and perhaps othec difcoveries , 
from that ancient people, among whom he fome- 
time refided, it appears, even from thofe authors 
who are ever prone to exaggerate the wifdom of 
Egypt , that he owed much lefs to that country, 
than to the native iagacity and penetration of his 
clear comprehenfive mind **. 
BM fchooi Thalcs founded the Ionic ichool , in which he 
GtSbn^^ was lucceeded by Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
who were followed by Anaxagoras. , the inftrudor 
of Pericles , and Archelaus , who is called by an- 
cient writers the mafter of Socrates. About fifty 
years after Thales , the £ame fpeculations which 
he had introduced were purfued by Xenopbanes of 
Colophon, Leucippus and Parmenides of Elea, 
and Heraclitus of Epbefus. Thefe ingenious men 
^ifcovcred many, ufeful truths ; yet aU of them , not 

♦ 

^^ Proclus in Eaclid- 

^* Hieronsfoi. apuii Laert. L i. c. xxvii. Plio. 1. xxxvi^. c. zyU. 
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excepting Thalcs himfclf , bkewife bufied them- 
fclves with fubjeds tBat will for ever excite and 
elude human curiofity. Their dodrines were 
equally liable to objedion , whichever of the ele-: 
iaents they aflumed as the firft principle of na- 
ture ; they univerfally agreed in afferting the fallacy 
of the fenfes, and the unworthinefs of the|i^ulgar 
fuperftition ; but their various opinions concemingi 
the origin and deftrudion of worlds , the magni- 
• tudes and diftances of heavenly bodies , the cffence 
of matter and fpirit *' , deferve only to be confi- 
dered as the dreams of inquifitive men, whofe am- 
bition of knowledge carried them beyond the fphcre 
of experience , and the clear dedudions of reafon. 
The fyftem of Leucippus , the moft famous of 
them all , was improved by Democritus of Ab- 
dera *' , and afterwards adopted by Epicurus , whofe 
philofophy is fufficiently explained in the extraor- 
dinary work of Lucretius , the boldeft monument 
which the world is ever likely to behold, of learn- 
ing , genius , and impiety. 

But it is particularly worthy of obfervation , thafe 
at the fame time Democritus aflailed the celeftialr 
manfions , and unveiled , widi a daring hand , the 
feeble majefty of Grecian fuperftilion , Anaxagoras 
of Clazomene revealed a new and infinitely more 
auguftfpedacle, by firft announcing to the heathen? 
world, afclf-exiftent, all perfedmind, as the great 
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*7 See Dioi^en. Laert. I. i. Ariftor. Metaph. paflin. ft Pl«t. ^ 
Placit. Pbiloroph. 

«• taert. I. te. Ariftot. Phyfic. 1. viii. 
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€'VA'V^ caufc and aiitbor of the matefial world. Thales 
lOn^ and Pythagoras , with fuch of their difciples at 
faithfully adhered to their tenets , had indeed . ad^ 
mitted fpirit as a condituent principle of the juhh 
verfe ; but they had fa intimately blended mind 
and matter , that thefe diffimilar fubftances feemed 
to ma|^e an indiflbluble compound , as^ the foul and 
body conftitute but one man. According ta AjQax-> 
agoras., oatbe other hand, the creating andibve- 
reign intelligence was to be carefully didioguiibed 
*rom the foul of the world , which he fcems to have 
regarded merely as a poetical expneffion for the laws 
which the Deity had impreffed on his works. Thd 
great Ruler of the univerfe did not animate , bub 

- impel matter ; he could not he included within its 

limited and perilhing terms ; bis nature was pure 
and fpiritual, and totally incapable of pollution by 
any corporeal admixture **. 

The difcovery and diflblion of thisJuminous and 
fublime principle, which was naturally followed by 
an inveftigation of the moral attributes of the Deity, 
and the deducing from thence the great duties of 
ipiorality , might have produced a general and 
happy revolution in Greece, under the zealous and 
perfevering labors of Socrates and bis followers, if 
the tendencc of this divine philofophy had not been 
cou'nteraded, not only by the grofs prejudices of 
the vulgar, but by the more dangerous refinements 
of incredulous Sophifts. 

*• Ariftol. Mctaphyf. 1. i. c. iii. Plato in Crat^rlo , et PluU in 
Fericle. 
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The fame fpirit of inquiry , which leads to the 
difcovery of truth, will ever promote the propaga- 
tion of error; and unfortunately for Greece , in the 
ijtiddle of the fifth century before Chrift , errors 
were propagated , fo congenial to the condition of 
dxe times , that they could not fail to take deep root, 
and flourifb in a foil which w^s peculiarly well pre- 
pared to receive them. The glorious viftories 
over the Carthaginians aod Perfians had increaifed 
the wealth and fecurity , called forth the invention 
andinduftry, but, at the fame time, multiplied the 
yrants , and inflamed the paflions , of the Greeks. 
The more powerful cities , arid particularly Athens 
and Syracufe , had attained a pitch of profperity 
which exceeded their moft fanguine hopes ; elated 
by the bloom of health and the pride of riches, 
they continually fighed for new and unknown en- 
joyments , while both individuals and communities 
Were ever ready to liftcn to fuch inftrudors as jufti- 
fied their vices , and taught them to abufe the gifts 
of fortune. 

In this fituation of affairs appeared the So- 
phifts '* , whofe name , ftill familiar in the lan- 
guages of Europe , pretty faithfully expreffes their 
charader. Hippias of Elis, Prbtagoras of Abdera, 
Prodicus of Ceos , Gorgias of Leontium , with many 
mferior names , preferved in the writings of Xeno- 
phon, Plato j and Ifocrates, flarted up about the 
fame time, and exhibited a new phaenomenbh in 
Greece. The Olympic , and other public alTem- 
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^* Vid. Fhiloftrat. de Vit. Sopbift. 
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blies , fiirnifhed them with an opportunity to dif- 
play their fpecious accomplifliments to the ad* 
mifing fpedators They frequented the great 
cities , particularly Athens , gnd acquired the friend* 
(hip of the rich , and the applaufe of the multitude^ 
They profeffed the knowledge of every fcience j'^and 
of every art, which they taught publicly, for aftii 
pulated prige ; and , as they really poifelfed the art 
pf perfuafiOQ , their difqiples continually increafed 
among die rich and the. voluptuous » the idle and 
the vain. 

• Their language was glowing and harmonious^ 

their manners elegant , their life fplendid. Wh^n 

it ferved their intereft, and pjcafed thp taftc of their 

hearers , they could paint virtue, in the warmeft 

and moft alluring colors ; but the capricious will 

of their fcholars., whofe paflions they were evet 

careful to gratify , ferved as the only ft^ndard of 

their principles; and engaged them, for the moft 

part, to deck oyt the barren dodbrines of Leucippus 

and Democritus with the meretricious arts of the 

Their in. rhetorician. Their morality fuppHed the fpriogs 

phi^iofophy ^^^^ which Epicurus watered his gardens ; and 

anamaa. their captious logic furnifhed the argunvents by 

*•"• which Pyrrho attempted to juftify his fcepticifm ". 

It would be eafy to trace up to the Sophifts that 

quibbling metaphyfiq, which being embodied in 

the Greek language , ^henceforth adhered too clofely 

tp. th^ philofophicaj writings of thajt peppie, and 

'' See the note on the Sophifts , in my tranflatioq of I,focrates's 
Panfgyric of Athens j p. i, ct feq^. 
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which totally disfigures mkny otherwife valuable c h A ?«. 
compofitions of antiquity. But our prefent bud- xiii. 
nefs is only to remark the deftrudlivc effcds imme- 
diately refulting from their tenets , which , while 
they undermined, without openly op{)ofing, the 
ancient and popular fuperftition , boldly fet* at de- 
fiance all thofe ufeful maxims of condud, and all 
thofe faluury difcoveries of reafon , which , amidft 
the infolence of the Greek democracies , fomented 
by profperity > appeared effentially requifite to re- 
firain the intemperance , injuftice ^ and violence , of 
individuals and communities. 

In feveral republics of Greece , the Sophids en-» Op^ofed 
joyed a free career to difplay their talents , pradlife ^/.f ***^"' 
their artifice, and to promote their fame and for- 
tune. But in Athens their frauds were detedled, 
and their charadlers unmaflced by Socrates '* , whofc 
philofophy forms an important 3era in the hiftory 
of the human mind. The fon of Sophronifcus was 
born at Athens , forty years before the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnefian war. The fmallnefs of 
his patrimony , amounting only to three hundred 
pounds, and his original profeffion of a ftatuary ", 
have encouraged an opinion of the obfcurity of his 
birth, among writers who did not reflcd on the 
narrownefs of Athenian fortunes , and who forgot 
to confider, that as hereditary diftindlions were 
little known or regarded in the Grecian republics, 

'* To avoid prolixity ia the account of Socrates and his philorcfphv, 
I cite not particular paflages, but give the general refult of my reading 
ia PUto and Xenopbou. • 

*^ Laert, 1. ii. att. Socrat. 
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c H A p. a folid and permanent luftre was naturally derived 
Xilh from the pradice of ingenious arts , which could 
not be cultivated , as in ancient Rome^ and fome* 
times in modern Europe , by fervalc or mercenary 
hands, but^only by the firft cJafs of freemen and 
citizens. Whatever reputation or advantage So- 
crates might have acquired by the exercife of a 
profeflion, which was peculiarly encouraged by the 
tafteof the times, and the magnificent fpirit of Pe- 
ricles, he readily lacrificed to the natural bent of his 
mind , which concealed , under an external form 
worthy to reprefent the voluptuous Silenus '*, the 
fruitful feeds of every amiable and manly fentiraent, 
and determined him , by an irrefillible impulfe , to 
the ftudy of wifdom and virtue. 
Hit edaca- In his early youth he heard the pbyfics of Arche- 
tion and i^^g ^ ^^^ learned the geometry of Theodorus " ; 
and from thefe , and other teachers, acquired fuch 
an acquaintance with the fafliionable theories con- 
cerning the formation of the univerfe , the original 
principles of things, the hidden powers of matter, 
as enabled him to regard with juft contempt, and 
occafionally to deride with inimitable humor, the 
vanity of thofe ufelefs and fbadowy fpcculations. 
He acknowledged with the pious Anaxagoras, the 
fuperintending mind , whofe providence regulated 
the operations of nature, as well as the affairs of 
human life. He denied not the exiftence of thofe 
inferior intelligences , whidi formed the only 

*♦ Plato et Xcnoph. in Symp. 
'' PUco in ThcKtec. ec iu Menon. 
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^bjedb of popular adoration ; he allowed the divin6 C tf k v^ 
origin of dreams and omens ; he was exemplary in Mil* 
all the religious duties of his country ; and were? 
we to judge the Athenian fage by the ftandard of 
ordinary men , we fbould be inclined to believe thafe 
he had not entirely efcaped the contagion of fuper-* 
ftition ; fmce he profefled to be accompanied by a 
daemon , or invifible condudor , who often reftrain- 
ed his paffions, and influenced his behaviour". If 
this affertion was not an eiFedl of that refined ironi/ 
familiar to Socrates, we muft allow his temper toi 
have been tinged with credulity: yet, whoever fe* 
rioufly reflects on a life of feventy years , fpent in 
the fervice of mankind , uniformly blamelefs , and 
terminated by a voluntary death, in obedience to 
the unjuft laws of his country ; whoever confiders 
attentively the habitual temperance , the unfhakea 
probity , the a-dlive ufefulnefs , the diflfufive bene- 
volence, the conftant equanimity and cheerfolnefs 
of this fingular man, will admit a degree of enthu- 
fiafm, rather as the ornament, thandefedl, offuch 
an extraordinary character. Men of learning and 
genius , who , examining tke matter ftill more deep- 
ly, have obferved the important revolution pro-- 
duced by the life and death of Socrates , on tha\ 
principles and fentiments of his contemporaries , and 
of pofterity, are difpofed to believe thatfuch an ex- 
traordinary phaenomenon could not have appeared 
in the moral world, without the particular interpo-^ 
fition of heaven. The cheerful ferenity of hk Uft 

^•* riut. de Genio Socratis. 
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CHAP, moments ^^ , and dill more , the undeviating tenbr 
%UU of his a&ive virtue , juftified the hardeft maxims 
of Lycurgus and Pythagoras ; while the main aim 
of his fpeculations was to eflablifh the fublime mo- 
rality of thofe lagcs on the cleareft deductions of 
reafon and experience. 
fiifl phUo- From the perfedions of the fupreine intelligence 
fi»f fcft he deduced his juft government of the univerfe , 
which implied the immortality of the human foill. 
But the great objed of his rcfearch was to difcover 
the general laws by which j even in this life, the 
fiipcrintending providence had varioufly difpenfed 
to men good and evil , happincfs and mifery. Thefe 
tows he regarded as the promulgated will of the 
God , with which j when clearly afcertained , it be- 
came our duty invariably to comply; fince no- 
thing but the moft fhortfighted folly could rifle in- 
curring the divine difpleafure , in order to avoid 
pain or poverty , ficknefs or death ; far lefs to ac- 
quire periihing gratifications , which leave a fting 
behind them. Reafoning on fuch principles, and 
taking experience orfly for his guide ^ he deduced ^ 
with admirable perfpicui(jy, the interefts and duties 
of nations and individuals, ia all the complicated 
relations. of fociety. The adlions of men furniihed 
the materials , their inftrudion formed the objed,* 
their happinefs was the end of his. difcourfe. 
Wherever his leffons might be moft generally ufe- 
ful, there he was always to be found ; frequenting, 
atan early hour^ the Aeadcjny j Lyceum, and other 

97 This rubjeft will be- treated hereafter. 

^blic 
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public 6[ymni2/a,-pundually attending the forum 
at mid-day, the hour of full affembly ; and 'm the 
evening joining, without the affedation of aufterity ^ 
in the convivial entertainments of his friends , or 
accompanying them in the delightful walks which 
adorned the banks of the Ilyffus. As a hulband , a 
father , a citizen , and a foldier , the fteady pradice of 
his duty continudly illuftratcd his dodrincs. The 
convcrfatron and example of this fltily pradical 
philofopher ( and this is his higheft panegyric ) per* 
fuaded many of his fellow-citizens fmcerely to em* 
brace a virtuous courfeoflife; and even thofewho^ 
like Critias and Alcibiades , allowed the current of 
their paffions to prevail over the convidion of their 
fober hours , were ftill charmed with the wonderful 
extent, as well as the Angular accuracy, of bis va^^ 
rious knowledge ; with the acutenels and penetra- 
tion of his arguments ; the beauty , vivacity , and 
perfuafivenefs of his ftyle ; which j whether be af* 
fumed the tone of reafon or of ridicule , furpaffed 
whatever had been deemed moft eloquent ". 

Yet, how great fpever might be the perfonal in* 
fluence of Socrates, the triumph of his philofophy^ 
became more illuftrious and complete , after his 
principles were embraced by thofe who cultivated 
the imitative arts , and direded the public amufe- 
ments , which in all countries , but particularly in 
Greece , have ever produced immediate and power- 
ful eflFeds on the national Opinions and charader. 
In Greece alone, the theatre was regarded as an 

'■ Xenoph. Memor. 1. iv. c. xy. Laext I. U. c. xix. et re(iq. cf 
Cicero de Orat iii^ 16. 
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objed of the firft importance and magnitude ; it 
formed an efTential , and by far the moft fplendid^ 
part of religious worfhip ; the expenfe of fupporl* 
ing it exceeded that of the army and navy toge» 
ther ; and this celebrated entertainment , whick 
united the tragedy and opera of the modems , was 
carried to perfedion by a favorite difciple of So* 
crates, whofe works were fo univerfaUy admired iii 
Greece , thjlT ( as we fhalf have occafion to relato 
in the Sicilian war ) the Syracufans releafed from 
captivity thofc Athenians , and thofe only, w1k> had 
learned to repeat the verfes of Euripides. Thii 
admired poet rendered the Grecian tragedy com* 
plete, by perfeding the chorus " the principal 
diftindtou between the ancient and the modem 
chrama, and which, when properly conduded , ren* 
dcred thcf former more regular, yet more Varied; 
inore magniticent , and at the fame time more af» 
feding ; above all , more interefting and more in- 
ftrudive. 

From the prevailing manners of the times , whea 
the principal citizens lived together in crowds, and 
daily £re(}uented the public halls , the yymnqfia , the 



^* In this pzn of the drama « the pbilorophj^ of Euripides csoeft 
the loftinefs of £fchyl<is , and the ricbnefs of Sophocles. It is fiiiB> 
dent to compare the worlts of the three ri^ahs , to perceiye thattM 
•fcoras in Euripides ifioft faithfully aiffwcrs the dcfcriptioo of Hoiafit: 

Ule b«nis farveatque, et coirfilietur amicis^ 

£t regat iratos, et amet peccare tinientes. 

nie dapes laudet menfae brevis , ilTe falubrem 

JniMtiam, legefqae, et aperti^ otia portis ; 

Ille te^at commifla ; deofque precetur et oret » 
' Vt redeat nuferis , abeat fortuna Diperbis. 
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fbrums, arid temples, it was natural to expeA thaC chap- 
the iadion of a Greciao tragedy fliould confift in xili. 
foroe great public event, which interefted the whole 
body of the people. The fcene was ufually the 
pbrtjco of a temple , the gate of a palace , the wide 
cxpanfe of a forum, or market-place. In fuch 
places many fpedators muft be fuppofed prefenti 
who would naturally take part in an adioii which 
concerned the public intereft and happinefs *'♦ Oii 
this principle was introduced the ancient chorus i 
tonfifting of fuch perfons as moft properly fuited 
the occafion i arid who , though not immediately of 
principally coricerncd in the cataftrophci had fuch 
general and indired intereft , as kept them con- 
tinually on the fcene , and made them approve of 
condemn ^ promote or oppofe , the fentiments and 
iheafures of the adors. The chbrus, never quit* 
ting the ftage, neceflarily introduced the imity of 
plac^ ; arid as their fongs and dances between the 
jm2s cxpreffcd the feelings excited by the reprcfent* 
ation , they conneded the preceding ad with that 
which immediately followed it, and rendered the 
whole fpedaele uninterrupted and continuous; 

'" In the Oedipos Tyraontts , the ohorns is compoftd of priefts# 
fiinators, Theban youths, etc. Creon fays to Oedipns* 

The aofwe^ is t 

£^ 9rcfvr«; eni& rartii yocf ^%£§9 ^tfti , 
Hev9cg >kx«i Tiff cuxf ipwxw? «<|/. 
GREOl^. Shall I fpeak ia prefencc of this ttitflietofls affemtily 1 ofi 
shall we retire ? 

OE0IPUS. Speak before all (refeot} fot the j^ublic di&ntMtMib 
Aie more duia lii| •rrm, daagcr. 

Ta 
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CHAP. Tlie mufic of the chorus was more rich and vari- 
XIII, ous, and the poetry more elevated and glowing , 
than what could be admitted into the ads , or ordi- 
nary dialogue, which was confined to the iambic 
meafure ; circumftances which , together witH the 
number;5, the dreffes , the dances, and geftures, of 
thefe fancied fpedators , equally increafed the mag* 
, nificence and variety of the entertainment. They 
likewife rendered it more afFeding; fince nothing 
is more proper to intereft us in any fcene , than the 
beholding a great number of perfons deeply engaged 
by it, an/d expreffing their feelings by natural tones 
ancf movements. But the principal advantage of the 
chorus was to furnifli the poet with an opportunity- 
(without loading the dialogue, and rendering it 
too fcntentious) of enforcing, by all the power of 
fancy and of numbers , that moral inftrudion , which 
was occafionally attempted by ^fchylus and So* 
phocles , but which forms the continual end and aim 
of Euripides, who had a foul to feel, and a genius 
to exprefs, whatever is moft lovely and moft ex* 
ccllent in fcntiment and charader. It is unnecefc 
iary to mention the affeding delicacy of Admctus 
and his attendants towards his gueft Hercules ; the 
lively emotions of gratitude in that hero ; the friend* 
fliip ofPylades andOreftes; the amiable pidurc 
of conjugal affedion in the charader of Alceftes; 
fmce the whole remains of that ineftimable writer 
prove his unceafing labors to warm his country- 
men with all the virtues and charities that adorn 
privgite life , as well as to keep alive an ardent love 
pf the republic, and a generous paffioA for its glory 
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and liberty ; while , in fevcral paflkges , he dcfcribes c H a P< 
and refutes the philofophy of Epicurus ** ( which , as xui. 
we have already obferved, was chiefly borrowed 
from the licentious maxims of the Sophifts) with 
fiich fulnefs and accuracy as entitled him to the 
appellation of the Philofophic Tragedian. 

7 hat Euripides , though ten years older than 
Socrates , owed the charaderiftic excellences of his 
works to the converfation and friendfliip ofthat 
unrivalled moralift , is univerfally acknowledged by 
antiquity'*; though the charader and intentions 

'* See particularly Alceit ver. 782, etc. and ver. 960, etc. 

Euripides flourished near an hundred years before Epicurus and 
Zeno , the refpective founders of the^«icurean and Stoical philofophy. 
Tct we find the tenets of both feds in the tragedian ; which may b* 
•afily esplaintd, by confidering that thofe oppolite kinds of philofophy 
«ro(e from dificrent afpects of nature^ which mnft often prefent 
tbemfelves to an obferving eye ; and as 'the doctrines of the Sophifta 
laid the foundation for the moral fyftem of Epicurus , fo the moderate 
i|onbc of Socrates, and the old academy, was comipt.ed.into di£Ferent 
degrees of fcepcicifm , according to the fancy of their .facceflbcfs and 
kis rational preference of virtue to all other objects , degenerated 
into a pretended contempt for thefc objects , as thingr totally in- 
diSereAt, the infcnfibility and pedantry of the Stoics. 

** E^xci ST/.awoifiw Et;p«r«Jif. Oiogen. laert in Vit. Socrat. Th» 
comic poets, who envied and bated Euripides, as. the darling of tho. 
public , pretended that Socrates had even compofed all the fineft paC 
iliges in his tragedies. Soon after the reprefentation of the Troes » 
Mnefilochus parodied it in a force , which he called ^^vyt^ » Phrygians, 
probably to have an opportunity of playing on the word ^f vyoeny 3^ 
fvei. 

** The Phrygians is a new play of Euripides , to whom Socrates fu»>' 
nishes the fiiel. " But the pun cannot be tranflated. - The lamft 
Mnefilochus calls Euripides a fort of hammermaa to Socrates, 

T3 
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P. both of the poet and thephilofophei'^/reregrofsly mtt 
reprefented by foroe of their contemporaries. Be* 
fore the comnieilc«ment , and during the continu- 
ance of the Peloponnefian war , there flouriflied 
at Athens a clafs of men who were the declared 
enemies , not only of Socrates and his difciples , but 
of all order and decency. The reader will eafily 
iperceive, that I allude to Ariftophancs', and the 
other writers of the old licentious comedy ; an en- 
tertainment which was never carried to the fame 
Vicious excefs in any other age or country. Yet 
this hideous fpedlre was the fifter of Tragedy, whofe 
angelic fweetnefs and dignity were long accomr 
panied by this odious and difgufting forn^ ; but to 
underftand the natural connexion between objed» 
feemipgly fo different, it is neceflary to remount 
to their fource. 

Tragedy , the fong of the goat " , and Comedy ,. 
the fong of the village , fufficiently indicate, by the 
imeannefs of their ancient names, the humility of 
their firft original. They ^rofe amidft the facri- 
lices and joyous feftivity of the yintage, in a coun- 
try which feldom adopted the amuferaents , any 
more than tl>e arts and inftitutions, of others, but 
vhich was deftined to communicate her own to all 



" A goat , as the particnlar enemy of the vine, was very properif 
facrificed to Bacchus, whofe praifes conipoi«4 the fongf In th^ An* 
1iSQo6 of Sophocles, v. H^Tt 

tloXvuvvfjLi KuifJLilU? 

"Sv/jlOx^ ocyocXfioc , xoei Aio; 

"Bx^v^ftjxsTX ysvog^ etc. 
Wf )l4Vf » rpecimtn of whsit formed eke $rft bafineft of tragttiT* 
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the civilized portion of niankind. During the c H A p.* 
entertainments of a feafon peculiarly dedicated to xiit. 
recreation and plcafure , the fufceptible minds of 
the Greeks naturally yielded to two propcnfities 
congenial to men in luch circumftances , a difpo- 
fition to exercife their fenfibility, and a defire to 
amufe their fancy. Availing himfelf of the former, 
the fublime genius of JEfchyius ** improved the 
fong of the goat into a regular dramatic poem, 
agreeing with the Iliad and OdyfTey in thofe unal- 
terable rules of defign and execution which are 
cffential to the pcrfedion of every literary perform- 
ance, yet differing from thofe immortal archetypes - 
of art, in a ciircumftancc naturally fuggefted by th^ 
occaflon for which tragedies were compofed. It 
had been ufual with the Athenians, when they ce1c-r 
brated in the fpring and autumn the great feftivals 
of Bacchus , to perfopate the exploits and fables 
handed down hy immemorial tradition concerning 
tl^at bountiful divinity; this imitation was confidere4 
as a mark of gratitude due to the beneficence of tht 
god, to whofe honors they affociated the kindred 
worfliip of Pan, Silenus, and their attendant fawns 
and fatyrs. When ^fchylu3 rcpr.ejfented, therf»fore, 

•♦ ffifchyluf ic raid by Ariftttlt (deArte Poetici) to have intro^luccil 
interlocutors, dialogue, etc. which is acKnowledgine him the father of 
tras^edy. V7c know little of Thefph , bnt from Horace : 
Isrnotum trafricK genus invenifTe camxnae 
Dicitur, et plauftrls vexiiTe poCmata Thefpif. 
The plauftram, however, hat a more direct referepee to comedy; 
fince \uXuv eJ; e^ uploi^vi;^ to fpeak ^s from n c»rjt • wa$ a commi^ . 
Greek expreffion for reviling with grofii iAdeeent iniblenoc. 

T4 
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fe H A p, inftead of fimply reciting , the real hiftory , ax 
XUh agreeable fidions , of antiquity, he only adopte4 
a mode of imitation already pradifed in the religi* 
ous ceremonies of his country; a mode of imitation 
more powerful than the epic, fmce, iaftead of 
. barely, defcribing the deeds of gods and heroes, i| 
Ihows thofe diftinguifhed perfonages on the fcene, 
makes them fpeak and ad for themfelves , and 
thus approaching neareir to reality, is ftiU inorf 
forcible and affcding. 

As tragedy was introduced in imitation of thc^ 
more ferious fpedacles of the Dionyfian feftival, fa 
comedy, which foon followed it, was owing to the 
more light and ludicrous parts of that folemnity *% 
Tragedy is the imitation of an important and 
ferious a^ion, adapted to aifed the fenfibility of the 
fpedators, and to gratify their natural propcnfity 
to. fear, to weep, and to wonder. , Conoiedy is the 
imitation of a light and ludicrous adion, adaptec^ 
t;o amufe the fancy, and to gratify^ the natural 
dij^ofition of men to laughter and merriment. 
Terror and pity have in all ages been regarded as 
the naain fprings of tragedy, becaufe the laws of 

'''*^* Horace is authentic , and the moft agreeable authorit|: 
Agricolsc prifci, fortes, parvpque beati 
Condjta ppft frgmenta, levaptes trmpore fefto 

^ Corpus;, et ipfum a^imum fpe finis dura ferenttm^ 
Cum fociis operum, pueris, et conjvgefidl^, 
Ttrllurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant* 
Floribus et vino Genium , memorem brevis aevi. 
F^fcennina per hunc iovecta licentia morem 
Verflbos alternis opprobria ruftica fudit, etc. CteT 
aird ftill more directly « 4^rs.Foetic. v. 22b, etc» 
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fenfihility, founded folely in nature, are always the H 4 P* 
fame. Comedy has been infinitely varied by the xni. 
innumerable modes of wit, humor, and ridicule, 
which prevail in different ages and countries, and 
which agree fcarccly in any one particular, unlefs 
it may be reckoned an agreemient, that men hav0 
feldom indulged them, except at the expenfe of 
their goodruature, and often of their virtue. The 
Grecian comedy was uncommonly licentious; the 
profligate characters of Ariftophanes and his can-:: 
temporaries, Mnefilochus, Callias , Eupolis, and. 
Cratinus, contributed, doubtlefs, to this deformity;^ 
yet thefe poets could not cafily have rendered theij: 
new entertainment agreeable to the tafte '* and 
prejudices of the public, without incorporating ia 
them the fqbftance of the phaliic, £ongs *', whick 
conftituted an ancient and cffential part of the 
amufements of .the vintage. The fond admirers o£ 
antiquity have defended the abominable drains of 
tjipfe licentious poets, by pretending, that their 
intention was to reform vice, not to recommend 
it ; an apology which , if admitted, might tend 
to exculpate the writers , but could never juftifjr 
their performances , fince it is known by experiences^ 

** Horace has expreflbd, with his ufual felicity, tl^e fituation of 
|he fpectators , and the falal neceffity of hutnoring it : 

-r— Afpcr . 

Incolumi gravitate jocum teotavit; eo quod 
Illccebris erat et grat«L novitate morandus. 
Spectator, fancttil^iie facris, et potus et exIexJ 

*' $«XX5j. Priapus fvXov S'prifjLfiHsg £%wv fv tw ajcpy murtfo^f ai^/jW 
Sofdat. This was carried in proceffion , accompanied with tht 
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e H A p. ih^t lewd defcriptibns prove a poifon rather thaii 
XIII* a remedy; and inftead of correding manners, tend 
only to corrupt them, 
and from Befides the general licentipufnefs of the ancient 
•omedf. comedy, its more particular charaderiftics refulted 
from the peculiar circumftances of the Athenians^ 
during the time of its introdudion and continuance. 
The people of all ranks at Athens were then too 
deeply engaged in the military and political tranf- 
adions of their countrv, to enjoy any amuCement 
■which did not either diredly flatter their paffions^ 
or bear an immediate relation to the great and im- 
porta^t interefts of the republic. It was during 
die confufion arid calamities of the Peloponnefian 
war 5 that all the tomic pieces which remain were 
brieinally reprefeiited; a period too diforderly aiid 
twniultuous to relrflfi comedies, fuch as are now 
written , or fuch as Were compofed in Greece by 
Menander , in an age of greater moderation and 
tranquillity; The elegant and ingenious, the mo* 
ral and inftrudive ftrains of Moliere or Menander, 
itiay amufe the idlenefs of wealth, and the fecurity 
of peace. But amidft the fermentation of war and 
danger, amidft civil diffenfions and foreign inva- 
fions, the ,mip.d$ of rp^q are too little at eafe to 
enjoy fuch refined aad delicate beauties , which 
then appear lifelefs and infipid. In fuch turbulent 
circumftances, the reludaht attention muft be ex- 
cited by real, inftead of imaginary charaders ; by 
a true, inftead of a fiditious event; by dircd gnd 
particular advig^ cpQP^r^ing th^ ^dual ftate of their 
affairs, inftead of vague or abftrad leflbas of wifdom 
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and virtue. Coarrfe buffoonery may often fofce 
*hem to ]augh ; delicate ridicule will feldom en^ 
gage them to fmile ; they may be affeded 
by the (harpnefs of perfonal invedlive , but will 
remain impenetrable to the fhafts of general fatire. 

By combining the different parts of this defcrip* 
tion, we may form a tolerably exad notion of the 
-writings of Ariftophaiies, which commonly conceal, 
under a thin allegorical veil, the recent hiftory of 
fome public trartfaAion, or the principal features 
of fome diftinguiQied charader, repi^efented in fucH 
a ludicrous light, as refleds on'thofe concerned^ 
unexpedled, arid often unmerited, but not there- 
fore the lefe ftrikiiig , flaffies^ of irifolent ridicule. 
Such was the nature, and fuch the itiaterials of the 
ancient comedy, which, in its form, agreed entirely 
with tragedy, having borrowed from this entertain- 
ment ( which was already in poffeflion of the thei 
atre ) the diftribution of the whole , as well as the 
arrangement of the feveral parts; the mufic, the 
chorus, the dreffes, decorations, and machinery; 
all of which were fo' modified and burlefqued ai 
fuited the purpofes of the comic writer, and often 
rendered his pieces little elfe than parodies of the 
more fafhionable tragedies of the times. 

This Angular fpecies of drama, which, in its lefi 
perfed ftate, had long ftroUed the villages of Atti- 
ca, was fimply tolerated at Athens, until the pro^; 
fufion of Pericles, and his complaifance for the 
populace, firft fupplied from the exchequer the ne- 
ceffary expenfes for the reprefentation of comedies, 
andpropofed prizes for the comic, as well as for 
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CHAP the tragic , poets and adlors. But, by this inju- 
acm. dicious encouragement, he unwarily cherifhed a 
fcFpent in his bofom. Ariftophanes "and his licen- 
tious contemporaries having prcvioufly ridiculed 
virtue and genius , in the perfons of Socrates and 
Euripides, boldly proceeded to avail themfelves of 
the natural malignity of the vulgar, and their envy 
againft whatever is elevated and illuftrious, to tra- 
. duce and calumniate Pericles himf^lf ; and though 
his fucceffors in the adminiftration juftly merited 
(as we fliall have occafion to relate ) the fevereft 
lafhes of their in vedive, yet, had their cbaraderg 
been more pure, they would have b^n equally ex- 
pofed to the unprovoked fatire of thofe infolent 
buffoons , who gratified the grofs appetites of the 
vulgar, by an undiftioguifhed mafs of ridicule, in- 
ypjving vice and virtue, things profane and facr^d, 
men and gods. 
The Gre. Dramatic entertainments formed an effential part 
eian fefti- qJ ^i^q feftivals confecratcd to the bountiful author 
of the vine. Minerva, who had given not only the 
olive , but what was deemed far more valuable , 
her peculiar protedion to the city of Athens, was 
rewarded with innumerable folemnities. Jupiter 
enjoyed his appropriated honors ; but more com- 
■J ■ ■ ippnly , as is attefted by Athenian medals , the wor- 

ftip.of the father, of the gods was affociated with 
th^t of his wife and warlike daughter. We fliall 
have occafion to fpeak more particularly of the 
feftival and myfteries of Ceres, who taught the 
Athenians the important knowledge of agriculture^ 
\?hich they were fuppofed tobave diffufed over the 
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ancient world. It would be endlefs to mentibn the w a r^ 
inftitutions in honor of the crowd of inferior or ^^^^* 
lefs propitious divinities, which rendered the fefti* 
vals at Athens twice more numerous than in any 
other Grecian city. Nor did their frequency abate thefpien* 
any thing of the expcnfive fplendor which ac- ^°J*. JJ'**** 
companied them. The fhops and courts of juftice were ceie* 
were (hut; the mechanic quitted his tools, the huf* '^'^^d* 
bandman ceafed from his labors , the mourner in* 
termitted his forrow. The whole city was dit 
folved in feafting and jollity ; the intervals of which 
were filled up by pompous fhows and proceffions, 
by concerts of mufic, by exhibitions of painting; 
and at feveral feftivals, particularly the Fanathe- 
naean , by hearing and judging the nobleft produc* 
tions of eloquence and poetry ". We (hall have 
occafion to mention fome particular ceremonies of 
a more melancholy caft; but the general charader 
of the Grecian religion Was as cheerful and attrac- 
tive, as the fuperftition of the Egyptians, from 
whom they are ignorantly fuppofed to have bor- 
rowed it, was gloomy and forbidding. Even the 
Egyptian hymns confifted in difmal complaints and 
lamentations '*; the Grecian folemnities concluded 
with fongs of joy and exultation. The feafts which 
followed the Sacrifices were enriched by all the de- 
licacies and luxuries of the ancient world; and, to 
ufe the words of Ariftotle, many perfons thought 
it their duty, at thofe religious entertainments, to 
get drunk in honor of the gods ^*. 

*■ Ifocrat. Panegyr. et Panathen. 

*^ Apuleius de Genio Socratis* 

^^ Ariftot. £thic. ad Nichom. 1. viii. c. UU 
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cr If A r# It feems extraotdinaryj that the revenues of 

Xiif.^ Athens « notwithftanding their improvement by 

Manners Ferlcks^ fhould h^Ve fufficed for this multitude of 

^J^^^. expenfes* But we muft confider> that the fifene^ 

Athenians , ^ ,. - r • ir r « 

s» privaft iral iimplicity of manners in private life, formed a 
^•* ftriking contraft with the extravagance of public 

feftivals and amufements. The houfes and tables 
i}{ the moft wealthy Athenians were little diftin- 
guifhed above thofe of their ppoteft neighbours. 
Pericles himfelf ^ though never fufpe^ed of avarice > 
lived with the exadeft oeconomy^ and the fuper« 
abundance of private wealth , whi^h would have 
created envy and danger to the o\Vner, if he bad 
employed it for his particular convenience fmd 
pleafure, procured him public gratitude and efteem^ 
when expended for the fatisfa&ion of the muU 
titude; 

For i^eafons which will immediately appear, we 
have not hitherto found- it neceffaty to defcribe the 
manners and influence of the Grecian women ; bui 
the charader arid coridition of the fair fex will 
throw light on the preceding obfervations in this 
chapter i and prefent the moft ftriking contraft of 
any to be met with in hiftory* If( we knew not 
the confideratiori in which w6men were anciently 
held iii Greece, and the advantages which they cn«. 
joyed at Sparta, after the laws of Lycurgus had 
revived the inftitutions of the heroic ages '', we 
ibould be apt to fufped that the ungenerous treat* 
ment of the feebler fex , which afterwards fo uni* 
Verfally prevailed, had been derived from the 
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7> Ariftot. PoHUc. L ii. p. 105. 
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Egyptian arid Afiatic colonies, which early fctded .chap. 
in that part of Europe* Excluded from focial in- xilU 
tercourfe , which nature had fitted them to adorn , 
the Grecian women were rigoroufly confined to the 
tnoSk retired apartments of the family, and em* 
j^loyed in the meaneft offices of domeftic ceconomy* 
It was thought indecent for them to venture abroad, 
vnlefs to attend a procellion , to accompany a fu* 
neral'* , or to affift at certain other religious folem- ^ 

nities. Even on thefe occafions , their behaviour 
was attentively watched, and often malignantly in- 
terpreted. The moft innocent freedom was con- 
ftrued into a breach of decorum ; and their repu- 
tation, once fuUied by the flighteft imprudence, > 
could never afterwards be retrieved. If fucfi un- 
reafonablc feverities had proceeded from that ab« 
furd jealoufy which fometimes accompanies a vio- 
lent love , and of which a certain degree is nearly 
conneded with the delicacy of paffion between th« 
fexes, the condition of the Grecian women , though 
little lefs miferable , would have been far lels con- 
temptible. But the Greeks were utter ftrangers to 
that refinement of fentiment '* , which, m the ages 
of chivalry, and which flill, in fome fouthern coun-' 
tries of Europe, renders women the objeds of a 
fufpicious , but refpedful paffion , and lead^ ifien to 
gratify their vanity at the expenfe of their freedom. 
Married or unmarried , the Grecian females were 
kept in equal reftraint ; no pains were taken to 
render them , at any one period of their lives , agree- 
able members of fociety ; and their education was 

7^ Lyfiasy p. 420. ^' Idem. f. 435« 
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€ H A Fw either entirely negledcd , or cbnfined at leaft to 
XIII* fuch humble objeds, as, inftead of elevating and 
enlarging the mind, tended only to narrow and 
to debafe it. Though neither qualified for bold-* 
ing an honorable rank in fociety, nor permitted 
to enjoy the company of their neareft friends and 
relations , they were thought capable of fuperin-* 
- tending or^ performing the drudgery of domeftic 
labor , of ading. as ftewards for their hufbands ^ 

^ and thus relieving them from a multiplicity of little 
cares , which feemed unworthy their attention , and 
unfuitable to their dignity. The whole burden of 
fuch mercenary cares being iilipofed on the wo- 
men ,' their firft inftrudlions and treatment w^ere 
adapted to that lowly rank , beyond which they 
could never afterwards afpire ^*. Nothing was 
allowed to divert their minds from thofe fervile 
occupations in which it Was in tertded that their whole 
lives fhould be fpent; no liberal idea Was prefented 
to their imagination, that might raife them above 
the ignoble arts in which they were ever deftined 
to labor ; the fmalleft familiarity with ftrangcrs 
"Was deemed a dangerous offence ;. and any inti* 
macy or connexion beyond the walls of their own 
family , a heinous crime ; fince it might engage 
them to embezzle the houfehold furniture and 
cffeds committed to their care and cuflody. Even 
the laws of Athens confirmed this miferable de- 
gradation of women , holding the fecurity of the 

, hulband's property a matter of greater importance 

7^ Xenoph. Memorab. 1. v. falfim, particiilirly Socnte&*s DifcourfiB 
with IfiBhomasliDs. 

^ thaa 
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than defending the wife's perfdh from outrage , 
and proteding her charader from infamy ^\ By 
fuch illiberal inftitutions were the moft amiable * 

part of the human fpecies infnited, among a people 
in other refpefts the moft improved of all anti- 
quity-i They were totally debarred from thofe re- 
fined arts and entertainments, to which their agree* 
able qualities might have added a new charm. 
Inftcad of directing the tafte, and enlivening the 
pleafiires of fociety, their value was eftimated, like 
that of the ignobleft objeds, merely by profit or 
utility. Their chief virtue was rcferve ^ and their 
point of honor, cecononiy. 

The extreme depreffion of wonien levelled the Grecian 
natural inequalities of their tfemper and difpofition; 
the prude, the coquette, with the various interme- 
diate (hades of female charader^ difappeared ; and 
all the modeft and virtuous part of the fex (if vir* 
tue and modefty can ever be the effeds of ^feftraint) 
were reduced to humble imitation and irifipid uni- 
formity. But , in the time of Pericles , there ap- 
peared and fiouriQied at Athens a bolder clafs of 
females, who diverted themfelves of the natural mo- 
delly, difdaintd the artificial virtues, and avenged 
the violated privileges of their fex. Afia, the 
mother of voluptuoufnefs, produced this dangerous 
brood, whofe meretricious arts and occupations 
met with no check or reftraint from the laxity of 
Ionian morals , and were even promoted and en- 
couraged by the corruption^ of Pagan fuperftition. 

7? Seethe laws quoted by Lyfias , explained in my lutrdductory 
Dircourfe to that orator , p. xod. 

Vol. II. V 
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G n h Vf In naoft of the Greek colonics of Afia , temples 
Mil. were ercdled to the earthly Venus; where courte- 
zans were not merely tolerated , but honored , as 
priefteffes of that condefcending divinity '*. The 
wealthy and commercial city of Corinth firft im- 
ported this innovation from the Eaft; and fuch is 
the extravagance of the human mind, that after 
the repulfe of Xerxes , the magiftrates of that 
republic afcribed the fafety of their country to the 
powerful interceffion of the votaries of Venus, 
whofe portraits they caufed to be painted at the 
public cxpcnfe, as the Athenians had done thofc 
of the warriors who gained the battle of Mara- 
thon ^^ The fame oF all thofc accomplilhed, but 
mercenary beauties , though highly celebrated by 
the poets and hiftorians of the times, was eclipfed 
by the fplendor of Afpafia of Miletus, who fettled 
at Athens under the adminiflration of Pericles, 
and is faid to have embarked in the fleet with 
which that fortunate commander fubdued the 
Their art!- powerful and wealthy ifland of Samos. The per- 
ficcs and foual charadcr of Afpafia gave temporary luftre to 
influence. ^ profcffion , which, though exalted by the cafuai 
caprices of fuperftition, muft naturally have fallen 
into contempt ; fince later writers among the 
<jreeks^' acknowledge, that though (he carried on 
a very difhonorable commerce in female virtue, 
yet her wit and eloquence, ftill more than her 
beauty , gained her extraordinary confideration 
among all ranks in the republic. The fufceptiblc 

f* AthcHKos, I. xiii. et Plutarch, p. ^37. 

77 Simonidis apud Athen. 1. xiii. 7t piutarch. in Pcricle. 
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minds of the Athenians were flclighted with what q ha l?* 
their abfurd inftitutions rendered a novelty, the xill, 
beholding the native graces of the fex, enibelliflied 
by education. Afpafia is faid to liave acquired a 
powerful afcendant over Pericles tiimfelf ; fhe cer- 
tainly acquired his protection and friendfhip; which 
is lefs extraordinary than that her convcrfation and 
company Ihould have pleafed the iJifcernment of 
the fage Socrates. She is accufed (as we fhall 
afterwards have an opportunity to mention) of 
having excited , from motives of perfonal refe;it-» 
meat, the war of Peloponnefus ; yet, calamitous as 
that long and obftinate conflid proved to Greece, 
and particularly to Athens, it may be fufpeded 
that Afpafia occafioned ftill more incurable evils to 
both. Her example, and ftill more her inftruc-i 
tions, formed a fchool at Athens, by which her 
dangerous profeflion was reduced into fyftem. The 
companions of Afpafia ferved as models for paint-^ 
ing and ftatuary, and themes for poetry and pane-* 
gyric. Nor were they merely the objects, but the 
authors of many literary works ^ in which they 
eftabliflied rules for the behaviour of their lovers, 
particularly at table; and explained the art of gain- 
ing the heart, and captivating the affedions '* ; 
.which would have been an imprudence, had they 
not confidered, that the myftcries of their calling 
alone lofe little by being difclofed, fince men may 
often perceive the fnare, without having courage to 
avoid it. The drefs, behaviour, and artifices of 
this clafs of women, became continually more 

7' Atlienseus. ibid* 
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CHAP* fedudive and dangerous ; and Athens thencefortk 
atili. remained the chief fchool cf vice and pleafure^ as 
well as of literature and philofophy. 

It has been already hinted, that the fine arts, and 
particularly painting, were proftituted to the honor! 
of harlots , and the purpofes of voluptuoufnefs< 
Licentious pidures are mentioned by ancient wri- 
ters as a genc^ral fourcc of corruption^ and con* 
iidered as the firft ambufh that befet the fafety of 
youth and innocence **. Yet this unhappy effedt 
of the arts was only the vapor that accompanies 
the fun; fince painting, architedure, and above all, 
ftatuary, attained their meridian fplendor in the 
age of Pericles; and fhed peculiar glory on this 
period of Athenian hiftory, not only by the powers 
©f genius which they displayed, but by the noble 
purpofes to which they were dircdled. But the 
\ arts of defign form fo important a fubjedl, that 
they merit to be examined apart, in the following 
chapten 

•• Euripid. in Hippolyt* < 
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CHAP. XIV. 



Hiflory of the Arts of Dejtgn. — Superiority of tbe 
Greeks in thofe Arts. — Caufes of that Supers 
ority — Among tbe Ajiatic Greeks — IVbo commit 
nicated their Inventions to Europe, •— Bathycles 
tbe Magnejian — Dipenus and Scilhs -«- Imitated 
in Greece^ Italy ^ and Sicily. — Tbe Athenians fur^ 
fafs their Mafters. — Sublime Style of Art. — 
Works of Phidias^ Polygnotus ^ ^v. — CbaraSler- 
ijiic Excellence of Grecian Art. — Different Im* 
prejjions made by Painters and Poets — Depended 
on tbe 'Nature of their reJpeSHve Arts. 

X HAT the hiftory of arts has been left cul- c h a pw 
tivated than that of arms and pohtics^ is a general ^^^ 
and juft complaint, to which writers will fcMom Hiftory of 
be inclined to pay regard, becaufe they will always ^^^ *'" ^ 
find it an cafier tafk to relate wars and negociations, 
debates and battles , than to defcribe tbe gradual 
and almoft imperceptible progrefs of genius and 
tafte, in works of elegance and beauty. 

The origin of the imitative ' arts ( fo congenial 
is imitation to man ) reaches beyond the limits of 

' Concerning the arts of the Greeks , the mpft copious materials 
are famished by Pan&nias throughook ; wid by the 34ih and 3Stli 
books of Pliny. Tb« beft modtrn guides are Wincfeelman an4 
LeiTing in German, and Caylus in French. Many important errors 
•f 'Wiockelman are detected by tbe learned pro£(iIbr Hel^e, in k^s. 
Antiquarifcbe Abhandtoogen. 

Vs. 
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CHAP, profane hiftory ; and to difpute who were their in- 
XIV. ventors, is only to examine what nation is the naoft 
ancient. In this refped*, the Egyptians and Phoe- 
nicians merit, doubtlefs, the pre-eminence. From 
4lie earlieft ages of Heathen antiquity, both thefe 
nations fcem to have cultivated the arts of dcfign. 
Jn the rempteft periods of their hiftory, the Egyp- 
tians engraved on precious ftones, and ftrove to 
render their public tranfadlions immortal , by re- 
cording- them in hieroglyphics, on the hardeft 
Jbazaltes ; nor can we fufficiently admire the per- 
Jedion to which the patience of that laborious people 
had carried the mechanical part of fculpture, before 
the Perfian conqueft , and the reign of Cambyfes. 
But beauty, the effence and the end of art, was 
never ftudied by the natives of either Phoenicia or 
Egypt, who faithfully copied their national features, 
■' ' without attempting to improve them; until the 

traces of Grecian conqueft and colonization ap- 
peared in the medals of the Ptolemies, particularly 
thofe with the head of Jupiter Ammon. 
Supcriori- Allowance, doubtlefs, muft be made for the 
Creels !n P^^judiccs of national vanity, when Euripides, 
ihofearts. Ariftotle, and Epicurus, endeavour to perfuade u% 
that the clear fkies and happy temperature of 
.Greece engendered a peculiar aptitude for arts 
letters, and philofophy. The teftimony, however, 
of modern travellers confirms the evidence of an- 
tiquity, that the fliores and iflands of the Archi- 
pelago produce more elegant and liberal forms 
and features more animated and expreflive, with 
fewer individual imperfeclionSj^ and more of general 
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nature, than can be found in kny other divifions 
of the world *. Yet whatever the Greeks owed to 
their flcies and climate, they were probably notlefi? 
indebted to their adlive laborious education and 
way of life , and to the manly fpirit of their religi- 
ous , civil , and military inftitutions. Long before 
the invafion of Xerxes , the Grecian fculpture was 
diftinguilhed by an air of majefty peculiar to itfelf ' j 
and the awful images of the gods, a$ yet rudely 
fini(hed, difplayed a grandeur and fublimity of ex^ 
prellion, that deliglited and aftonilhed the beft 
judges , in the moft refined ages of art *. 

This fuigularity might be expeded from the 
defcription already given of the religion and man- 
ners of Greece, and from the inimitable excellence 
of its poets. The divinities of Greece being ima- 
gined of the human form , though incomparably 
more noble and perfed, artifts would naturally be* 
gin, at a very early period \ to^exalt and generalize 
their conceptions. The bold enthufiafm of poetry 
ferved to elevate and fupport their flight, and the 
native country of Homer was the firft fcene of 
their fuccefs, the happy climate of Ionia render- 
ing frequent and natural, in that delightful region,, 

/■ 

* Belon. Ohfervat. 1. ii. 34- 

' Paiifan. Corinth. 1. ii. 34. * Plato et Ariftot. paflim. 

' "We omit the fabulous accounts of Derfalus the Athenian > who 
is faid to have flourished in the time of Hercules and Thefeus, and 
forty years before the Trojan war. It has been already proved that, 
during the heraic ages', the Greeks paid no adoration to ftatues. 
Athenian writers, who lived a thoufand years jfter that period, 
might eafily confound the fuppofed works of the ancient Dedalus 
with tbofe of DeJalus of Sic>on , efpecially fiace the error was ex.* 
tremely flattering to their neitional vanity. 

V 4 
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, thofc beautiful and lovely forms which are clfc- 
"where merely ideal, while other circumftances con- 
curred to accelerate the progrefs of invention and 
genius in that highly - favored country. 

In the eighth century before the Chriftian aera, 
the Afiatic colonies, as we already had occafion tO' 
explain, far furpafTed their mother-country in fplen- 
dor and profperity. For this pre-eminence, they 
were indebted to the fuperior fertility of their foil, 
the number and convenience of their harbours, the 
adv.antages of their fituation and climate, the vici- 
nity of the mod wealthy and refined nations in 
Afia; above all, to their perfevering diligence and 
ingenuity, by which they not only improved and 
fnnobled the arts derived from the Lydians and 
Phrygians , but invented others long peculiar to 
themfelves, particularly painting, fculpture in mar- 
ble ^ together with the Doric and Ionic orders of 
architcdure. 

In the feventh century before Chrift, the mag^ 
nificent prefents which the far-famed oracle of 
Apollo received from the fuperftition or vanitv 
of^the Lydian kings, were the productions, not of 
Egyptian orPhoenidan, but of Ionian artifts; and, 
during both that and the following century, the 
lonians diffufed the elegant inventions of their 
country through the dominions of their anceflors 
in Europe. Alarmed by the inroads of the Cim- 
merians, and difturbcd by the continual hpftility of 
Lydia, many Eaftern artifts fought refuge in the 
commercial cities of -Egina, Sicyon, and Corinth, 
where the peaceful , fp.irit of the inhabitants , 
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"^comparatively wealthy and luxurious, afforded the 
Ionian artifts both encouragement and fecurity. 

The Afiatic fugitives, however, did not confine 
themfelves to thefe fecondary republics. Bathycles, 
a native of Ionian IVlagncfia, a place early celebrat- 
ed for painting *, fixed his abode in Sparta, the 
moft confiderable community in Greece. By or- 
der of the magiftrates of that illuftrious repub- 
lic, he made the throne of Amyclaean Apollo, the 
ftatue of Diana Lcucophryne, the figures of the 
Graces and Horse, and all the other gifts and ornar 
ments euclofed within the confecrated ground fur- 
rounding the temple of Aroyclsc. The ftatue of 
Apollo, thirty cubits high, feeraed to be the work 
of an ignorant fculptor, and probably was the pro- 
dudion of a far earlier age than that of Bathycles. 
But whoever confiders the colofTean bulk of the 
principal figure, the bafe of which was formed into 
an altar, containing the tomb of Hyacinth, muft 
admire the proportional magnitude of his throne, 
l)oth fides of which were adorned with fculpture ^ 
Among thefe ornaments , many fubjeds of hiftory 
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^ Pliti. 1. 3{xxv. I call it Ionian Ma^nefia, to diftingnish it from 
other placc^ of the faine name. Vid. Flin. edit. Berolin. torn. i. 
p. U7. et torn. iil. p. I3<5. I39- et 2SS. 

^ Winkelmann, who fcarcely mentions the throne of Amyclxaji 
Apollo, though undoubtedly the greateft ancient monument in, 
Greece, confounds Bathycles the Magnelian, with a later artift of 
the fame name, who made the celebrated cup which the feven fajes 
modeftly fent one to the other, as moft worthy of fuch a prefent* 
and which was finally confecrated to Delphian Apollo. Diogenei 
Laertiu* , fpeaking on this fubject , fays, B^QvkKsx rtvoc Apxxicc; 
and that he was an Arcadian appears alfo from Plut. in Solon, etf 
Cafaubon , ad Athenseum , 1. xi. 4* 
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e H A p. or fable are mentioned by Paufanias , which bear 
XIV. no known relation to Apollo or Hyacinth, to Ba- 
thycles or the Spartans ; but the top of the throne 
contained a chorus of Magncfians, fuppofed to re- 
prefent the artifts who aflSfted in the execution of 
this ftupendous work. The altar reprefented a 
celeftjal group, Minerva, Venus, Diana, and feve- 
ral other divinities, conveying Hyacinth to the 
flcies. Its fides were adorned with the combat of 
Tyndareus and Eurytus ; tbe exploits of Caftor and 
Pollux ; and the extraordinary fcene between Me- 
nelaus and the Egyptian Proteus, as defcribed in 
the Odyffey '. Nor was this the only fubjed co- 
pied from the divine bard. It was eafy to diftin- 
guifli his favorite Demodocus finging among a 
chorus of Phaeatians; a circumftance confirming 
our obfervations in a former part of this work, that 
the poems of Homer were generally known in 
Sparta long before they had been collected by the 
Athenian tyrant Pififtratus. 
Dipenws . Almoft fix centuries before the Chriftian xra, 
" *• the Cretans , Dipenus and Scillis , adorned many 
Grecian cities in Europe as well as in Afia; and 
about fifty years afterward , the Chians , Bupalus 
and Anthermus, difFufed over Greece thofe pre- 
cious works in Parian marble, which were highly 
admired in the age of Auguftus *. About the 
fame time , Polydorus of Samos , who feems to 
have been much employed by Crcefus , the laft 
king of Lydia , made the famous ring for the 

* PaiiQin. Lacon. p. 196 , et feqq. 

* Vid. Plin. 1, xxxvi. § 4. 
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Samian tyrant Polycrates , which is extolled by 
Pliny '* as a mafter- piece of art. 

The produdion of thofe Eaftern artifts were 
imitated with fuccefsful emulation by their difciples 
in ancient Greece, andlikewife by the Grecian co- 
lonies in Italy and Sicily; as fufficiently appears 
from the medals of thofe lad-mentioned countries. 
Thefe more durable monuments, however, can 
afford but an imperfed idea of the innumerable 
ftatues which were formed of tuf or gravel flone ", 
and of various kinds of wood. The moft efteemed 
were made of ivory, which, like the teeth of other 
animals, calcines underground ; an unfortunate cir- 
cumftance for the arts, fince, before the invafion 
of Xerxes, Greece could boafl: an hundred ivory 
ftatues of the gods, all of a coloffean magnitude, and 
many of them covered with gold '*. The white 
marbles of Paros , together with thofe of Cyprus 
and ^gina, furniflhed the chief materials for fculp- 
ture, before the Athenians opened the hard fpark- 
ling veins of mount Pcntelicus. Ebony , cyprefs , 
and other materials , were gradually brought into 
ufe, in confcqwence of the more general diffufion 
of the art, which was deftined not only to reprefent 
gods and heroes , but to commemorate the ufeful 
merit of illuftrious citizens ". At the four facred 
feftivals common to the Grecian name, the vidor^ 
in the gymnaftic exercifes, as well as in the mufical 
and poetical entertainments, were frequently diftin- 
guifhed by the honor of a ftatue. The fcenes of 
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tbofe admired folemnities thus becajme the princi- 
pal repofitories of fculpture ; and the cities of 
Delphi and Olympia, in particular, long furpaffed 
the reft of Greece in the number and value of their 
ftatues, as well as in the fplendor and magnifi- 
cence of all their other ornanients '*. 

But the time approached when thofe cities them- 
felves were to be eclipfcd by the hiftre of Athens, 
' which, in the courfe of forty years, became the feat 
not only pf opulence, power, and politics, but of 
literature, philofophy, and the fine arts, and thence- 
forth continued to be regarded as the fovereign of 
Greece , rather than as the capital of the narrow 
and unfruitfiil territory of Attica. During that 
memorable period, the Athenians, whofe circum- 
ftances had hitherto proved little favorable to the 
progrefs of tafle and elegance, acquired unrivalled 
power and renown. Having difgraced the arms, they 
plundered the wealth of Perfia. Their valor gave 
them poffeffion of thofe maritime provinces of 
Lower Afia , which were juftly regarded as the 
cradle of the arts. Their magnanimity and firm- 
nefs commanded refped abroad, and enfured pre- 
eminence in Greece; while, by a rare felicity, their 
^[•epublic, amidft this uninterrupted flow of external 
profperity, produced men capable to improve the 
gifts of valor or fortune to the folid and perma- 
nent glory of their country. 

It is difficult to determine whether the difcern- 
Jng encouragement of Pericles was more ufefiil in 



'♦ Paufanias Fhocic. and Eligc. 
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Animating the induftry of Phidias , or the genius 
of Phidias in feconding the views of his illuftrious 
protedofi Their congenial minds feemed as hap- 
pily formed for each other, as both were admirably 
adapted to the flourifliing circumftances of their 
country. In the language, of Plutarch **, this great 
minifter , whofe virtues gradually rendered him the 
mafler of the republic, found Athens well furnifhed 
with marble, brafs, ivory, gold, ebony, and cyprefs^ 
together with all the other materials fitted to adorn 
a city, which j having raifed to the glory of empire, 
he v/ifhed likcwife to render the model of elegance. 
According to the popular principles which he pro- 
feffed, he deemed it the duty of a ftatefman to 
provide not merely for the army, the navy, the 
judges, and others immediately employed in the 
public fervice; the great body of the people he 
regarded as the conftant and mbft important ob- 
jedl of his minifterial care. The immenfe revenues 
of theftate, which had hitherto been chiefly Squan- 
dered in fhows and feftivals, in gaudy oftentation and 
perifhing luxury, he direded to objeds more folid 
and durable, which, while they embelliflied the cit/ 
might exercife the induftry and difplay the talents 
of the citizens. Guided by fuch motives, he boldly 
opened the tr^afury , and expended about four 
tboufand talents ; a fum which then might com- 
mand as much labor as fix or feven millions fter- 
ling in the prefcnt age. By this liberal encourage- 
ment, he animated every art, excited every hand. 
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CHAP, enlivened every exertion, and called forth into the 
XIV. public fervice the whole dexterity, flcill, and genius 
of his countrymen ; v^hile the motives of gain or 
glory which he propofed, allured from all quarters 
the moft ingenious ftrangers, who readily tranfport- 
cd their talents to Athens , as to the bed market , 
anci moft confpicuous theatre. 

But it was the peculiar felicity of Pericles , to 
find Athens provided not only in all the materials of 
art, but in artifts capable of employing them to 
the beft advantage. In the inaccurate , but often 
expreffive, language of Pliny, fculpture and paint- 
ing then firft arofe , under the plaftic hands of 
Phidias and his brother Pansenus. Both arts, 
however, are known to have flourifhed at an earlier 
period; but in the age of Pericles, they affumed 
more elevation and majefty. The inventive genius 
of man tried a new and nobler flight. The fupe- 
riority of Phidias and his contemporaries obfcured, 
and almoft obliterated, the memory of their prede- 
ceffors , and produced that fublime ftyle of art ; 
which , having flourifhed about an hundred and 
fifty years, decayed with the glory of Greece, and 
difappeared foon after the reign of Alexander. 

It appears from the gems and medals , and the 
few remains in marble, preceding the age of Pe^ 
ricles , that the mechanical part of engraving and 
fculpture had already attained a high degree of 
perfedlion. In many of thofe works, the rainuteft 
ornaments are finifhed with care , the mufcles are 
boldly pronounced, the outline is faithful ; but the 
defign has more harducfs than energy, the attitudes 
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are too conftraincd to be graceful , and the ftrength c H a f^ 
of the expreffion diftorts, and for the moft part de- xiv. 
ftroys , beauty. The fculptors Phidias, Polycletus, 
Scopas, Alcaroenes, and Myron, together with the 
contemporary painters, Panaenus, Zeuxis , and Paf- 
rhafius, foftened the afperities of their predecef- 
fors '* , rendered their contours more natural and 
flowing, and by employing greater addrefs to con- 
ceal the mechanifm of their art , difplayed fupcrior 
(kill to the judgment, and afforded higher delighc 
to the fancy , in proportion as lefs care and labor 
appeared vifible to the eye. In the works of thofe 
admired artifts , the expreffion was (kilfully diffiifed 
through every part , without difturbing the haf- 
mony of the whole. Pain and forrow were rather 
concentrated in the foul than difplayed on the 
countenance ; and even the mpre turbulent paffions 
of indignation, anger, and refentment , were fo 
tempered and ennobled, that the indications of them 
became confiftent with the fubiimeft grace and 
beauty. But the triumph of art cQnfifled in repre- 
fenting and recommending the focial aff^e(Jlions; 
for, fetting afide the unwarranted affertions o£ 
Pliny , in his pretended epochs of painting , it ap- 
pears from much higher authority, that as early as 
the age of Socrates, painters had difcerned and at- 
tained that admired excellence of ftvle, which has 
been called in modern times the manner of RaphSiel ; 
and had learned to exprefs, by the outward air, 
attitude , and features , whatever ( in the words of 

'^ Pint, in Pericl. et QuiatiUan, L zii. c. x. p. ^78. n 
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Xenophon " ) is moft engaging, affedlioriate, fweet, 
attradive , and amiable , in the inward fentiments 
and charadler. Of thefe Grecian paintings, indeed, 
■which were chiefly on wOod, and other perifhing 
materials , no veftige remains \ but the ftatuary of 
that celebrated age, while it difplaysits own excel- 
lence , is fufficient to redeem from oblivion ( as far 
at leaft as invention, expreffion, and ideal beauty, arc 
concerned ) the obliterated charms of the fifter art. 

In ftatuary, the fuperior merit of Phidias was ac- 
knowledged by the unanimous admiration of in- 
dependent and rival communities; Intrufted by 
Pericles with the fuperintendence of the public 
works, his own hands added to them their laft and 
moft valuable ornaments. Before he was called to 
this honorable employment, his ftatueshad adorned 
the moft celebrated temples of Greece. His Olym- 
pian Jupiter we had already occafion to defcribe. 
In the awful temple of Delphi , ftrangers admired 
his bronze ftatucs of Apollo and Diana. He like- 
wife made for the Delphians a group of twelve 
Grecian heroes, furrounding a figure of brafs, that 
reprefented the Trojan horfe. His admired ftatue 
of the goddefsNemefis, or Vengeance ^ was formed 
from a block of marble, which the vain confidence 
of the Perfians- tranfported to Marathon for a tro- 
phy of vidlory , but which their difgraceful and 
precipitate flight left for a monument of their 
cowardice on the Marathonian ihore. The grate- 
ful piety of Greece adored his Venus Urani^, and 
Parthenopean Apollo. His three JMinervas were 

'7 See the^converfatioa of Socrates with the painter Parrbafitrs, iu 
Memorab. 1. iii. 

refpedively 
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refpedively made fdr the Pallenians , Plat^eani?, and c h a k 
Lemnians , and all three prefented by thofe tributary xiv. 
ftates to their Athenian ptotedlors and fovereigns. 
Thcfe inimitable works filenced the voice of envy^ | 

The moftdiftingtiifhedairtifts of Greece, fculptors^ 
painters, and afchite^s, were ambitious to receive 
the ^iredions j and to fecond the labors , of Phi- 
dias, which wete uninterruptedly employed^ during a. c. 4^9 
fifteen years, in the embellifllment of his native city^ — 43o. 

During that fhort period he completed the Odeum ^ The ode. 
or theatre of mufic ; the Parthenon j Ot templ6 ""*• ^*'' 
of Minerva; thePropylaea or veftibule^ and porti- lna"p"i 
coes belonging to the citadel , together with the pyi«*- 
fculptured and pidurefque ornaments of thefe and 
other immortal works; which ^ when new (asPlu* 
tarch finely obferves ) j 'expreffed the mellowed 
beauties of time and matirrity, and When old^ ftili 
prefervcd the frelh charms and alluring graces of 
novelty. The Parthenon i which ftill remains, at- 
tefts the juftice of this panegyric. It is two hun- 
dred and feventeen feet nine inches long , com-^ 
pofed of beautiful white marble , and acknowledged 
by modern travellers *' to be the nobleft piece of 
antiquity exiftiiilg in the world. It appears atfirft 
fight extraordinai'y , that the, expenfe of two tbou- 
fand talents fhould have been bcftowed bn the 
Propylaea '*. But we muft confider, that this ex- 
tenfivc name comprehended the temple of Minerva^ • 
the treafury , and other public edifices. 

'■ Sir George Wheeler'* Travels, etc. 
^t* Plutarch, in PericU, «( D^mollh. f.7is 

Vol.. II. % 
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c HAP. Agamemnon. And although this may be referre(f 
XIV. to a, rule of Ariftotic , "that the charaders erf 
women fbould not be reprefented as too daring or 
decifive ; " yet vre fiiall find on examination that it 
rcfults from principles of nature, -whofe authority 
is ftill more univerfal and indifpenfablc. The con- 
^deration of the Apollo , Niobe , and Laocoon , 
whofc copies have been infinitely multiplied, and* 
are famiKarly known , will fet this matter in the 
cleared point of view. 

The Apollo Belvedere is univerfally felt and ac- 
knowledged to be the fublimeft figure that either 
fkin can execute, or imagination conceive. That 
favorite divinity, whom ancient poet^; fecm pecu- 
liarly fond of defcribing in the wairmeft colors **, 
15 reprefented in the attitude of darting the fatal 
arrow againft the ferpent Pytho , or the giant Ti- 
tyus. Animated by the nobled conception of hea^ 
venly powers, the artifk has far outfteppcd the pe^ 
fedions of hunianity, and (if we may fpeak with- 
out irreverence) made the corrupt put on incor- 
ruption , and the mortal immortality. His 'ftature 

' is above the I^uman , his attitude majeftic ; the Ely- 
fian fpring of youth foftens the manly graces of his 

# perfon , and the bold ftruAure of his limbs. Dif- 
dain fits on his lips, and indignation fwells his 
Boftrils ; but an unalterable ferenity inverts his 
front, and the fublime elevation of his afped afpires 
at deeds of renown ftill furpaffing the prefent ob* 
jeft ^of his vidpry. 



,*♦ Horace , |>. iii; ode 4. vcr. 60? 
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The irafcible paffions are not reprefented Ivith c it A f. 
more dignity in the Apollo , than are thofc oi fear, xiVi 
terror , and confternation , in the Niob^. This ^y t^e 
group contained Niobe and her hufband Amphion; ^'°b^.^ 
'With feven fons , and as many daughters. Their 
melancholy ftory, which is too well known *' to be 
related here , required the deepcft cxpreffion; and 
the genius of the artift has chofeii the only mo- 
ment when this expreffion could be rendered cotv- 
fiftent with the higheft beauty ; a beauty not flat- • 
tering the fenfes by images of pleafure, but tranf- 
porting the fancy into regions of purity and vir'- 
tue. The excels and fuddennefs of their difafteri 
occafioned a ^cgree of amazement and horror, 
which , fufpeming the faculties , involved thena id 
that filence and infen'fibility , which neither breaks 
out in lamentable Ihrieks , nor diftorts the countie- 
nance, but which leaves full play to the artift's {kill 
to reprefent mption Avithout rfiforder , or , in other 
words , to render expreffion graceful. 

The Laocoon may be regarded as the triumph ""^ ^v *•>" 
of Grecian fculpture ; fince bodily pam , the groilelt 
and moft iwigovernable of all our paffiotis, and 
that pain united with anguifh and torture of mind^ 
are yet expreffed with fuch propriety and dignity, 
as afford leffons of fortitude fuperior to any taught 
in the fchools of philofophy. The horrible fhriek 
Avhich Virgil's Laocoon ** emits , is a proper cir- 
cumftance for poetry , which fpcaks to the fency 

^' Ovid. Metamorph. 1. vi 146 ver. 146, et feqq. 
-' iEneid, 1. ii. ver* ^^2^. 

X.4 
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by Hnages and ideas borrowed from all the fenfes, 
and has a thoufand ways of ennobling its objed; 
but the exprefllon of this fhriek would have totally 
degraded the ftatue. It is foftened , therefore, 
into a patient figh, with eyes turned to heaven in 
fearch of relief. The in tolerable, agony of fufiferr 
ing nature is rcprefehted in the lowe^part, and par- 
ticularly in the extremities , of the body ; but the 
jpaqly hreaft ftruggles againft calamity. The con? 
tcntion is ftill more plainly perceived in his fur? 
rowed forehead; and his languifl)iag paternal eye 
demands afliftance , lefs for himfelf , than for his 
xniferahle children , who look up to him for help. , 

If fubjedts of this nature are exoreffed without 
appearing hideous , {hocking, ordifj^ftful, we may 
>vell fuppofe ttiat more temperate p^flions are re-r 
prefented with the greateft moderation and dignity. 
The ren^ark is juftified by examining the remains; 
or jjmit^tipos of Grecian art ; and were we to de- 
duce from thefe alone the charader'of the nation, 
it would f(peni at firft fight , that the contempora- 
ries of Pericles muft have been a very fuperior 
people in point pf fortitude, felf-rooimand , and 
every branch of pradicaj philofophy , to the Athe- 
nians who are defcribed by poets and hifto/ians. 

But when we confider the matter pnore deeply, 
we ihajl find that it is the bufinefs of hiftory tot 
defcribe men as they are ; of poetry and p.<iiniting, 
to. reprefent them as may ^fford moft pleafure and 
inftrndion to the reader or fpedlator. The aim 
of thefe imitative ar^s is the fame , but they differ 
•widely in the mode, the ob]e<^, and extent, of 
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tlicir imitation* The poet u-ho defcribes actions c h* a Pt 
in time^ may carry the reader through all the gra- xiv. 
dations of paflion , and difplay his genius mod 
powerfully in its mod furious excefs. But the 
painter or ftatuary, who reprefents bodies in fpoce^ 
is confined to one moment, ^nd muO: chufe that 
which leaves the freeft play to the imagination. 
This can feldom be the hlgheft pitch of paflion , 
which leaves nothing beyond it ; and in contem- 
plating which, the fympatby of the fpedator, after 
his firftfurprife fubfides, can only defcend into in- 
difference. Every violent fituation, moreover, is 
felt not to be lading ; and all extreipe perturbation 
is inconfident with beauty, without which no vifi- 
ble objedl can long attrad; or plcafe *% 

^^ This fubject is admirably treated in Lrflin^*s Laocoon, is 
which he traces the hounds of painting and poetry; a work whfcl|« 
h is mpcti to be regretted, tb^t great genius did not finisb. 
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Caufes of the Pehponnejtan War. -^ Rupture between 
Corinth and its Colony Corcyra. — Sea Fights, — 
Infolence and Cruelty of the Corcyreans. — They, 
provoke the Refentment of the Peloponnejtans — 
Obtain the ProteSion of Athens — Are defeated 
by the Corinthians — Who dread the Refentnunt 
of Athens. — Their Scheme for rendering it intpo^ 
tent, — JDefcription of the Macedonian Coajl. — . 
Jp revolts from Athens, — Siege of Potidaa. — 
General Confederacy againji /It hens. — Pelopon* 
nejtan Embajfy, — Its Demands firmly anf-wered 
by Pericles. — His Speech to the Athenians. — The 
Thebans furprife Plataa, — Preparations for War 
on both Sides, — Invajton of Attica. — Operations 
of the Athenian Fleet, — Plague in Athens. — 
Calamitous Situation of that Republic, — Magna^ 
'^nimity of Pericles, — Firmnefs of his laji Advice* 
— His Death and Chara&er. 

JD Y the luftre of the elegant arts , the magni- 
ficence of Pericles had djfplayed and ennobled 
the military glory of his country ; and the pre- 
eminence of Athens feemed immoveably eftabliJhed 
on the folid foundation of internal ftrength, adorn- 
ed by external fplendor. But this abundant mea- 
fure of profperity fatisfied neither the adlive ambi* 
tion of the republic , nor the enterprifing genius of 
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Its miniftcr. The Greeks beheld and admired, but chap. 
had not yet formally acknowledged, the full extent xv. 
of Athenian greatnefs. In order to extort this re- 
ludlant confeflion, than which nothing could more 
firmly fecure to him the affedtionate gratitude of 
his fellow-citizens, Pericles difpatched arobafladork 
to the republics and colonies in Europe and in Afia, 
requiring the prefence of their deputies in Athens, 
to concert meafures for rebuilding their ruined 
temples, and for performfing the folemn vows and 
Cacrifices promifed, with devout thankfulnefs , to 
the immortal gods , who had wonderfully proteded 
the Grecian arms , during their long and dangerous 
conflid with the Perfian empire. This propofal, 
which tended to render Athens the common centre 
of deliberation and of union , was readily accepted 
in fuch foreign parts as had already fubmitted td 
the authority of that republic But in neighbour- 
ing ftates, the ambaffadors of Pericles were received 
coldly, and treated difrefpedfully ; in mod afTem- 
blies of the Peloponnefus they were. heard with 
fecret difguft, and the pride of the Spartan fenate 
openly derided flie infolence of their demands. 
When , at their return home , they explained thd 
behaviour of the Spartans , Pericles exclaimed, in 
bis bold ftyle of eloquence , that he " beheld war 
advancing with wide and rapid fteps from the Pe- 
loponnefus \" 

Such was the preparation of materials which the yntrodoe- 
ftnalieftfpark might throw into combuftion. But ^on oi 

* riut in Pericle. 
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CHAP, before we relate the events whrch immediately oc- 
XV. cafioned the memorable war of twenty- feven years, 

thcPeio- it is impoflible (if the calamities of our own times 
have taught us to compaffionate the miferabte ) not 
to drop a tear over the continual difafters which 
fo long and fo cruelly afflided the moft valuable 
^nd enlightened portion of mankind, arid whofe 
immortal genius was deftined to enlighten the re- 
motefl; ages of the world. When rude, ^illiterate 
peafanfci are fummoned to mutual hoftility, and, un- 
affeded by pcrfonal motives of intereft or honor, 
expend their ftrength and blood to gratify the for- 
did ambition of their refpedive tyranta, we may 
Jament the general -ftupidity and wretchednefs ot 
human pature ; but we cannot heartily fympathize 
with men who have fo little fcnfibility , nor very 
deeply and feelingly regret, that thofe fhould fuffer 
pain , who feem both unwilling and incapable to 
reliih pieafure. Their heavy unmeaning afped, 
their barbarous language , and more barbarous 
manners, together with their total indifference to 
the objedts and purfuits which form the dignity and 
glory of man ; thefe circumftances , interrupting 
the ordinary courfe of our fendments, divert or re- 
pel the natural current of fympathy. Their vic-^ 
tories or defeats are contemplated without emotion, 
coldly related, and read without intereft or concern. 
But the war of Peloponnefus prefents a different 
fpedaclc. The adverfe parties took arms , not to 
fupport the unjuft pretenfions of a tyrant , whom 
they had reafon to hate or todefpife, but to vindi- 
cate their civil rights , and to noaintain their political 
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independence. The nieanefl: Grecian foldier 
kn^w the duties of the Citizen , the magiftrate , and 
the general \ His life had been equally divided 
between the mod agreeable amufements of leifure^ 
and the raoft honorable employments of adivity^ 
Trained to thofe exercifes and accomplifhments 
which give ftrength and agility to the limbs, beauty 
to the fhape, and grace to the motions, the dignity 
of his external appearance announced the liberal 
greatnefs of his mind ; and his language, the moft 
harmonious and expreflive ever fpoken by man^ 
comprehended all that variety of conception , and . 
all thofe fhades of fentiment, that charaderize the 
mod exalted perfection of human manners. > 

Ennobled by fuch adors , the fcenc itfelf wa^ 
highly important, involving not only the ftates of 
Greece, but the greatcft of the neighbouring king- 
doms ; and, together with the extent of a foreign 
war , exhibiting the intenfenefs of domeftic fedition* 
As it exceeded the ordinary duration of human 
power or refentment, it was accompanied with un« 
ufual circumftances of terror , which , to the piou9 
credulity of art unfortunate age , naturally an« 
nounced the wrath of heaven, juftly provoked by 
human cruelty. While pedilence and famine mul-* 
tiplied the adual fuflFerings , dclipfes and earth- 
quakes increafed the conRernation and horror of 

^ Such IS the tefiimony ilniforihly givert oF them in the panegyric 
•f Athens by Ifocrates, and Confirffied by the more impartial auihor« 
ity of Xenophon, in the expedition tff Cyrus. Their exploits iu 
that wonderful enterprife juftify the higheft praiCe ; and yet the na* 
tional character had rather degenerated than improved , in thf loo^^ 
liiteryal between the ptitods allvded tf». " 
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tb^t lamentable period \ Several warlike com- 
munities were expclfed from their hereditary pof- 
{cllions; others were not only .driven from Greece, 
but utterly extirpated from the earth ; fome fell a 
prey to party-rage , others Ho the vengeance of 
foreign enemies ; foqae ^ere flowly ^xhauftcd by 
the contagion of a malignant atmofphere, others 
overwhelmed at once by fudden violence i while 
the combined weiglit of calamity aflailed the power 
of Athens t and precipitated the downfal of that re- 
public from the pride of profperous dominion , to 
the dejedion of dependence and mifery *. 
. The general, but latent hoflility of the Greeks, 
d( which we have already explained the caufe, was 
firft called into adion by a rupture between the 
ancient republic of Corinth, and its flouriQiing co- 
lony Corcyra. The haughty difdain of Cofcyra, 
elated with the pride of wealth and naval greatnefs, 
had long denied and fcorned thofe marks of 

» Thucydid. I. i. p. i6, et Tcqq. 

^ For the Pelopoiinefian war we have riot, indeed, a full ftream of 
])iftory, but 9 regul» feriei of annals in Thucjrdides and Xenophoa; 
authors ,, of whom each might iay , 

Quxque ipfe miferrima vidi , 
Et qiioruiti pars magna fui:— - — 
Many material drcumftances my likewiTe be learned from the Greek 
orators, the writings' of I*Iato and Ariilotle^ the comedies of Arifto- 
phaues, the twelfth and two following books of Diodorus Siculus» 
tfnd Plutarch's Lives of Pericles « Nicias, Alcibiades, Lyfander, and 
Agefilans. It is remarkable, that the heavy compiler, as well as thi 
lively biographer, have both followed the long loil works of Epho- 
rns and Theopompus, iu preference to thofe of Thucydides and 
Xenophon; a^ circumllance which ftrongly marks their want of 
judgment, but which renders their information . more intercflinc to 
^ofterity. 
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deference and refpe<3 which the uniform pradice of c ft A p. 
Greece exaded from colonies towards their mother- xv. 
country. At the Olympic and other folemn fefti* 
vals, they yielded not the place of honor to the 
Corinthians; •they appointed not a Corinthian high- 
prieft t^ prefide over their religion; and when 
they eftablifhed new fettlements on diftant coafts^ 
they requeued not, as ufual with the Greeks, the 
aufpicious guidance of a Corinthian condudor *• 

While the ancient metropolis , incenfed by thofc ^^^ ^^ 
inftances of contempt, longed for an opportunity rinthiaat 
to punifli them, the citizens of Epidamnus, the ^^^ 
moft confiderable fea port on the coaft of the Ha- nus. 
driatic, craved affiftance at Corinth againft the 
barbarous incurfions of the Taulantii , an Ulyrian 
tribe, who, having united with a powerful band of 
Epidamnian exiles , greatly infefted that territory, 
and threatened. to (lorra the city. As Fpidamnus 
was a colony of Corcyra , its di ft refled inhabitants 
bad firft fought protedion there; but although 
their petition was preferred with refpedful defer- 
ence, and urged with the mod affeding demonftra-i 
tions of abafement and calamity, by ambafladors 
who long remained under the melancholy garb of 
iupplicants in the temple of Corcyrean Juno, the 
proud infenfibility of thefe intradable iflanders 
ihowed not the fo^alleft inclination to relieve them ; 
partly reftrained , it is probable , by the fecret prac* 
tices of the Epidamnian exiles , confifting of fome 

' Schol. in Thncydfil. ad locnm. He mentioos the other circmiii- 
ftanccs wtaick I have melted into the text » and which will afterwardt 
be cenirmed by mart dafiBc auUoik;. . . .^ 
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of the principal and richeft Cuxulics of that mark 
time tepublic. The Corinthians readily embraced 
the caufe of a people abandoned by their, natural 
protedors, and their cUfn inveterate eneinies; and 
immediately fupf^ed Epidamn,us with a con*, 
fiderable body of troops, lefsvrithavieWto defend 
its waifs againft the aflaults of the Taolantii , than 
10 order irrecoverably to detach and alienate its 
inhabitants from the intereft of Corcyra. 
' The indignation of the Corey reans was inflamed 
into fury, when they underftood that thofe whom 
they had long a£Peded to confider as aliens add 
as rivals, had interfered in the affairs of their co- 
lofty. They inftantly launched a fleet of forty fail, 
proceeded in hoftile array to the harbour of Epi- 
damnus, fummoned the inhabitants to re-admit 
their exiles , and-to expel the foreign troops. With 
filch unconditional and arbitrary demands, the 
weakeft and moft pufillanimous garrifon could 
fcarcely be fuppofed to comply. The Epidam- 
riians rejeded them Vith fcorii; in confequenee of 
which their city was invefted and attacked with 
vigor , by land and fea. The Corinthians were 
liow doubly fojicitous , both to defend the place, 
atid to proted the troops already rfirown into it, 
confiftmg partly of their Leucadian and Ambracian 
allies , but chiefly of Corinthian citizens. A pro- 
clamation , firft publifhed at Corinth , was induftri- 
ottfly diffeminated through Greece, inviting all 
who were unhappy at home , or who courted glory 
abroad, to undertake an expedition toEpidaranus, 
Yrith affurance of enjoying the immunities and 

honors 
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.honors of a republic whofe fafety they had ven« 
,tuted to defend. Many cxjles and military adven^ 
•turers, at all times profufcly fcattered over Greecq, 
obeyed the welcome fummons. Public afliftance^ 
Jikcwife, was obtained, not only from Thebes and 
JMcgara, but from feveral ftates of the Peloponne* 
fus. In this manner the Corinthians w.ere fpeedily 
.enabled to ritout an armament of fevcnty-five fail; 
•which, direding its courfe towards Epidamnus, an* 
.chored in the Ambracian gulph , near the friendly 
.Jiarbourof Adlium, where, ina future age, Auguftus 
^nd Antony decided the empire of the Roman 
world. Near this celebrated fcene of adion, the 
impetuous Corcyreanshaftcned to meet the enemy, 
forty fliips were employed in the fiege of Epi* 
.dartnus. Twice that number failed towards the 
Ambracian gulph. The hoftilc armaments foughc 
.with equal animofity; but the Corcyreans far fur- 
•paffed in bravery and Ikill. Fifteen Corinthiail 
veffels were deftroyed ; the reft efcaped in diforder, 
and the dccifive battle was foon followed by the 
fiirrcnder of Epidamnus. By a clemency little ex- 
pecled from the vidors, the ancient inhabitants of 
the place were allowed their lives and liberties; but 
ihe Corinthians were made prifoners of war, and 
their allies condemned to death. 

The Corcyreans thanked their gods, and eted* 
cd a confpicuous trophy of* vidory on the pro- 
montory Lcucimne , whofe lofty ridges overlook- 
ed the diftant fcene of the engagement. During 
the two following years they reigned undifturbed 
matters of the neighbouring feas; and though a 
Vol. II. Y 
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principle of fear , of perhaps a faint remnant of re- 
iped towards their ancient metropolis^, prevented 
them from invading the territory of Corinth , they 
determined to make the confederates of that re- 
poblic feel the full weight of their vengeance. 
For this purpofe they ravaged thecoaftof Apollo- 
nia; plundered the city Ambracia; almoft defolat- 
ed the peninfula, now the ifland ofLcucas; and, 
-emboldened by fuccefs, ventured to land in thePc* 
loponncfus, and fet fire to the harbour of Cyllene, 
becaufe in the late fea-fight the Elians, to wborn 
that place belonged , had fuppiied Corinth with a 
few gallies \ , 

The fouthern ftates of Greece, highly provoked 
"by this outrage to the peaceable blians , whofe reli- 
gious charadler had long commanded general re- 
fped, were ftill farther incenfed by the adlive re- 
fentment of the Corinthians, who, exafperated at 
the difgrace of being vanquifbed by one of their 
own colonies, had, ever fince their defeat, bent 
their whole attention , and employed the greatcft 
part even of their private fortunes , to hire merce- 
naries, to gain allies, and efpecially to equip a 
new fleet, that they might be enabled to chaftife 
the impious audacity {as they called it) of their re- 
bellious children ^ 

The magiftrates of Corcyra faw and dreaded the 
terapcft that threatened to burft on , them , and 
which the unaffifted ftrength of their ifland was 
totally unable to refift. 1 hey had not taken part 



' ThucydiA-L J. p. 22, ct Teqq. 
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in the late wars ; they had not acceded to the laft 
^ treaty of peace ; they could not fummon the aid 
^ of a finglc confederate. In this difficulty they fent 
ambafladors to Athens, well knowing the fecret 
animofity between that republic and the enemies by 
whom their own fafety was endangered. The Co- 
rinthians likewife fent ambafladors to defeat their 
jpurpofe. Both were allowed a hearing in the A the« 
nian aflembly ; but firft the Corcyreans, who, in 
a ftudied oration , acknowledged, "that having no TbTcirrcf 
previous claim of merit to urge, they expeded no '••^ 
fuccefs in their "tiegociation , unlefs an alliance be- 
tween Athens and Corcyra fhould appear ahke ad- 
vantageous to thofe who propofed, and to thofe 
who accepted it. Of this the Athenians would im- 
mediately become fenfible, if they refleded that 
the people of Peloponnefus being equally hoftile to 
both (-the open enemies of Corcyra, the fecret 
and more dangerous enemies of Athens), their 
country rouft derive a vaft acceffion of ftrength by 
receiving, without trouble or expenfe, a rich and 
warlike ifland , which , unaflifted and alone, hadde« 
feated a numerous confederacy; and whofc naval , 
force , augmenting the fleet of Athens , would for 
ever render that republic fovereign of the feas. If 
the Corinthians complained of the injuftice of re- 
ceiving their colony , let them remember, that co- 
lonies are preferved by moderation , and alienated 
byoppreflion; that men fettle in foreign parts to 
better their fituation , not to fubmit their liberties; 
to continue the equals, not to become the flaves 
of their Icls adventurous fellow - citizens. If they 

Ya 
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CHAP, pretended, that the demand of Corcyrawas incoo- 
:^Vj fiftent with the laft general treaty of peace, let the 
"words of that treaty confound them, which exprelT- 
ly declare every Grecian city, notprevioufly bound 
to follow the ftandard of Athens or of Sparta , at 
full liberty to accede to the alliance of either of 
thofc po\V^hs '. But it became the dignity of Athens 
to cjtpedl honor and fafety, not from the pundi- 
lious obfervance of a flippery convention , but 
from the manly and prompt vigor of her coun- 
cils. It fuited the renowned wifdom of a republic, 
which had ever anticipated her enemies , to pre- 
vent the fleet of Corcyra from falling a prey to that 
confederacy, with whofe inveterate envy Ihe her- 
iclfmuA be foon called to contend; and to merit 
the ufeful gratitude of an ifland poffeffing other va- 
haable advantages, and moft conveniently fituatc 
for intercepting tlie Sicilian and Italian fupplies, 
which, in the approaching and inevitable war, 
^would otherwife fo powerfully aflift their Doric 
.^nceftors of Peloponnefus," 
Speech of "^^^ Corinthians indiredly anfwercd this difcourfe 
the Conn, by inveighing , with great bitternefs, againfl; the 
thians. unexampled infolence and unnatural cruelty of 
Corcyra : ^ That infamous ifland had hitherto de- 
clined connexion with every Grecian ftate, that 
ihe might carry on her piratical depredations un- 
obfervedj and alone enjoy the fpoil of the unwary 
mariners who approached her inhofpitable (hore$. 

t^sufut TTif o'xoTSiioi; uv ufSTTtinToct t/^htv. The eVprsfot; jaftifies the 
pftraphrafe in the te^t. 
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Rendered at once wealthy and wicked by this in- chap. 
human pradlice , theCorcyreans had divefted thero- ,xy. 
felves of all piety and gratitude towards their md- 
ther-country , and embrued their parricidal hands 
in their parent's blood. Their audacity having 
provoked a late vengeance, which they were un- ' » 
able to repel, they unfeafonably fought prO;te<Stio9 
from Athens, defiring thofe who were not accom- 
plices ojf their injuftice to psirticipate their, danger^ 
and deluding them through the vain terror of con^ 
tingent evil, into certain and immediate calamity; 
for fuch muft every war be regarded, its event be- 
ing always deftrudive , often fatal. The Corey- 1 
reans vainly chicaned as to words ,. Athens, it was '* 
clear, muft violate tYit fcnfe and fpirit of the laft 
treaty of peace., if (he affifted the enemies of any 
contrading power. Thefe fierce iflanders acknow- .,,> 
iedged themfelves a colony of Corinth,. fcut pre- . ^ .a 
tended that fettlements abroad owe nothing to 
thofe who ieftabliflicct them, to thpfewhofe fofter- 
ing care reared their infancy , from whofe blood 
they fprung, by whofe arms they have been defend- 
ed. We. affirm, on the contrary (and appeal ta 
you, Athenians! who have planted fo many colo- 
nies), that the mother-^oiantry is entitled to that 
authority which the Corey reans have long fpurned, 
to that refped which their infolencc now refufes 
and difdains: that it belongs to us, their metro- 
polis , to be their leaders in war^ their ma^ftrates ia 
peace; nor can you , Athenians ! oppofcour juft prd- 
tenfions >and proted our rebellious colony j without 
fettingan exampleinoft: dangerous to yourfelves." 
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Tbefe feniible obfervations made a deep impret 
xv« fion on the moderate portion of the affembly ; but 
The Athf- the fpeech of the Corcyrcans was more congenial 
mans enter to the ambitious vicws of the republic, and the 
tf^of^iu'*' daring fpirit of Pericles. He wifhed, however, 
feace with to avoid the dilhonor of manifefUy violating the 
^^"'' peace, and therefore advifed his countrymen to 
conclude with Corcyra, not a general or complete 
alliance, but only a treaty of defence, which, ia 
ca£e of invafion, obliged the two Hates recipro- 
cally to aflift each other. 
Second This agreement was no fooner ratified than tea 

between Athenian (hips reinforced the fleet ^f Corcyra , 
tbe corin. ftationcd On the cqftern coaft of the ifland ; becaufc 
Cowyw-" ^^^ Corinthians, with their numerous allies, al- 
•»« ready rendezvoufed on the oppofil;^ ihore of 

Uxi^H. f. Epirus. The hoftile armaments met in line of 
A.C. 432. battle, near the fmall iflands Sibota, which feem 
anciently to have been feparated from the conti- 
nent by the impetuofity of the deep and narrow 
fea between Fpirus and Corcyra. The bold ifland- 
ers, with an hundred and ten fail, furioufly attack- 
ed the fuperior fleet of the Corinthians , which was 
divided into three fquadrons; the Megareans and 
Ambracians on the right, the Elians and other 
allies in the centre, their own fliips on the left, 
which compofed the principal ftrengthof their line. 
The narrownefs of the ftrait, and the immenfe 
number ©f fliips (far greater than had ever afTem- 
bled in former battles between the Greeks), foon 
rendered it impoflible, on either fide, to difplay 
any fiiperiority in failing, or any addrefs in 
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manoeuvre. The adion was irregular and tumulcu- c H a p« 
ous , and maintained with more firmnefs and vigor - xy. 
than naval ikill. The numerous troops , both 
heavy and light-armed, who were placed on the 
dei>k.s, advanced, engaged, grappled, and fought 
wi'h obdinate valor; while the fi}ips , continuing 
inotionlefs and inadive. made the fea-fight rcfemble 
a pitched battle. At length , twenty Corcyrean 
gallies, having broke the left wing of the enemy, 
and purfued them to the coaft of Epirus, injudi- 
cioufly landed there to burn or plunder the Corin- 
thian camp. 

This inefTential fervicc too much weakened thcr The Cor- 
fmaller fleet, and rendered the inequality decifive. j^'**"' ^^ 
The Corey reans were defeated with great flaughter, 
their incenfed adverfaries difregarding plunder and 
prifoners, and only thirfting for blood and revenge. 
In the blindnefi of their rage they deftroyed many 
of their fellow-citizens, who had been captured by 
the enemy in the beginning of the isngagement. 
Nor was their lofs of (hips inconfiderable ; thirty 
were funk, and the reft fo much ibattered, that 
when they endeavoured to purfue the feeble remains 
of the Corcyrean fleet, which had lofl feventy gal- 
lies, they were effedualiy prevented from executing 
this defign by the fmall Athenian fquadron, which, 
according to Its inftrudions from the republic, had 
taken no ibare in the batde, but, agreeably to the 
recent treaty between Athens and Corcyra, bin- 
dered the total deftrudion of their allies , tirft by 
Jioftile threats, at length by adual refidance. 

Y4 
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The Gorinthians having dragged Up their wreck; 
and recovered the bodies of their flain, refitted on' 
tiic coaft of Epirus, and haftened to Gorcyra; con-' 
fiderably off which they beheld the enemy rein- 
forced, and drawn up in line of battle, iii order 
to defend their coaft. They advanced, however,' 
with intrepidity , till, to their furpriCe and terror, 
they perceived an unknown fleet prerting towards^ 
them. This new appearance (hook their refolu- 
tion, and made thcda change their courfe. The 
Corcyreans, whofe. fituatiort at firft prevented thenv 
from feeing the advancing fquadron , were afto- 
niftied at the fudden retreat of lh6 enemy ; but 
when they difcpvered its caufe, their uncertainty 
and fears > increafed by their late ^ffliding cala- 
ibity^ made them prfefei^ the fafeft meafure. Thei/ 
alfip turfted theif>l pfows ; and, while the Corin* 
thians retired to Epirus, preffed in an oppofite di* 
i^dlion to Corcyra. There , to their inexpreffible 
joy, not unnftixed with fhame, they were joined by 
the unknown fleet, confifting of twenty Athenian 
Rallies ^ a reinforcement which enabled them, next 
itiorning, to brav^ tho late vidlorious armament 
off the coaft of Sibata, a deferted harbour of Epirus, 
bppofite to the fmall iflands of the fame ttame. 
. Thi^ Corinthians, unwilling to contend with th^ 
unbroken vigor of their new opponertts, difpatched 
& ' brig^ntine with the following remonftrance t 
/* '^'©u aft moft unjuftly , men of Athens ! iii 
Ijt^akihg the peace, and commencing unprovoked 
hoftilities. On what pretence do you hinder the 
Corinthians-from taking vengeance on an infolent 
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foe? If you* are determined to perfift in iniquity 
and cruelty, feize us who addrefs you, and treat 
us as enertiies. " The words were fcarceJy ended 
when the Corcyreans exclaimed , with a loud and 
unanimous voice , " Seize , and kill them. '* But 
the Athenians atifwered with moderation : ^^ Men 
of Corinth , we neither break the peace , nor zdt 
unjuIUy. We conoe to defend our aHies of Corcyra: 
fail unmolefted by us to whatever friendly port you 
deem moft convenient; but if you purpofe making 
a defcent on Corcyra, or on any of the dependen- 
ces of that ifland, we will exert our utmoft power 
to fruftrate your attempt *. " 

This menace, which prevented immediate hofti- 
lity, did not deter the Corinthians from furprifing, 
as they failed homeward, the town of Anacftorium, 
on the Ambracian gulph, which; in the time of 
harmony between the colony, and parent ftate, had 
been built at the joint expenfe of Corinth and Cor- 
cyra. From this fea-port they carried oflF two 
Jiuiidrcd and fifty Corcyrean citizens , and eight 
hundred, flaves. The former, added to the cap- 
tives faved during the fury of the fea fight, by the 
clemency or the avarice of a few Corinthian cap- 
tains, made the whole prifoners of war amount to 
twelve hundred and fifty ; a. capture which , a$ we 
fhall have occafion to relate, produced inofl; im- 
portant and lamentable confequences on the future 
' ifortune of Corcyra. 

The Corinthians , having chaftifed the infolence 
of their revolted colony , had rcafon to dread the 

• Thucydid. p. 37. 
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6 H A p. vengeance of its powerful ally. Impreffed VrJth 
XV. this terror, they labored with great adivity and 
the ven. v^ith unufual fecrecy and addrels, to find for the 
Athens.° Athenian arms an employment ftill more intereft^ 
oiymp. ing than the Corcyrean war. 1 he domeftic ftrength 
i^c'lJ of Athens defied afTault; but a people who^ on the 
bafis of a diminutive territory and fcanty popula- 
tion, bad reared fuch an extenfivc fabric of em- 
pire, might eafily be wounded in their foreign de- 
pendences, which, for obvious caufes, were ever 
Dercrip- prone to novelty and rebellion. , The northern 
jlucedo!*'* ^^''^^ of the.^gean fea, afterwards comprehended 
nian cotft. Under the name of Macedon, and forming the moft 
^ valuable portion of that kingdom, relucftantly ac- 

knowledged the ftern authority of a fovereign whom 
they obeyed and detefted. This extenfive coaft, 
of which the fubfequent hiftory will deferve our at- 
tention, compofed, next to the ^gean iflands and 
-colonies of Afia, the principal foreign ^dominions 
of the Athenian republic. The whole country 
(naturally divided by the Thermaic and Strymonic 
gulphs into the provinces of Pieria, Chalcis, amd 
Pangaeus) ftretched in a diredl line only an hun- 
dred and fifty miles; but the winding intricacies of 
the coaft, indented by two great, and by two fmaller 
bays, extended three times that length; and almoft 
every convenient fituation was occupied by a Gre- 
cian fea-port. But neither the extent of above four 
hundred miles, nor the extreme populoufnefs of 
the maritime parts, formed the chief importance 
oEtdiis valuable poffeflion. The middle divifion, 
called the region of Chalcis, becaufe originally 
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peopled by a city of that name in Eubcea, was c H A 1^ 
equally fertile and delightful. The inland country, xv* 
continually diverfified by lakes , rivers , and arras 
of the fea, afforded an extreme facility of water- 
carriage ; Amphipolis, Acanthus, Potidaea, and 
many other towns, furnifhed confiderable marts ojF 
commerce for the republics of Greece, as well as 
for the neighbouring kingdoms of Thrace and Ma- 
cedon; and the conliant demands of the merchant 
excited the patient induftry of the hu(bandman» 
This beautiful diftrid had, on one fide, the black 
mountains of Pangaeus, and on the other, the green 
vales of Pieria. The former, extending ninety 
miles towards the caft and the river Neffus, 
abounded neither in corn nor pafture, but produced 
variety of timber proper for building Chips ; and 
the fouthern branches of the mountain contained 
rich veins of gold and filver, which were fuccef- 
fively wrought by the Thafians and the Athenians, 
but of which the full value was firft difcovered by 
Philip of Macedon, who annually extraded from 
them the value of two hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling ". The laft and fmalleft divifion, Pieria, 
extended fifty miles along the Tbermaic gulph to 
the confines of Theffaly and Mount findus. The 
towns of Pydna and Methone enriched the fhore * 
with the benefits of arts and commerce. Nature 
had been peculiarly kind to the inland country, 
whofe (hady hills, fequeftered walks and fountains, 
lovely verdure, and tranquil folitude, rendered it^ 
' in the fanciful belief of antiquity , the favorite 
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€ H A F. faaunt of the Mufcs ; "who borrowed from thb 
XV. iiiftridl their favorite appellation of Pierides. Ac- 
cording to the lame poetical creed, tbefe goddcHei 
might well ehrn/ the mortal inhabitants, who led a 
padoral life, enjoyed happinefe, and are fcarceljr 
mentioned in hiftory. 
That Such was the nature and fuch the divifions of a 

vo"tt^<!m territory, which the policy and refentment of Co- 
AthcAs. rinth encouraged to fuccefeful rebellion againft the 
fovcreignty of Athens. Several maritime commu- 
nities of the Chalcidice " took refuge within the 
vralls of Olynthus, a town which they had built 
'and fortified, at the diftance of live miles from the 
fea, in a fertile and fecure fituation, between the 
rivers Olynthus and Amnius, which flow into the 
lake Bolyce, the inmofl: reccfs of the Toronaic 
gulph. The neighbouring city of Potidaea , a co- 
lony of Corinth, and governed by annual magiC- 
trates fent from the mother-country, yet like moft 
cftablilhments in the Chalcidice, a tributary con- 
federate " of Athens, likewife ftrengthened its walls, 
and prepared to revolt. But the Athenians antici^ 
pated this defign, by fending a fleet of thirty fail, 
^hich having entered the harbour of Potidaea, 

" In tiling the name of Chalcidice I have followed the analog^ 
si the Greek language rather than complied with cuftom ; yet that 
part of the Macedonian coaft, ufually called the region of Chalcis* 
^ave name to the province of tTIialcidic^ in Syria, as Strabo mentions 
I %k bia fixtet nth book $ whereto be explains how the principal diviCois 

of Syria, as well as M^fopotamia , eame to be diftinf^uuheit, aftft 
^he conquefts of Alexander, by Grecian appeUations » borrowed from 
the geography defcfibed in- the text. 
** £vMAcoe%9g vTrortXttg. Thucydid. 
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coraroanded the citizens to demolifli their fortifica- 
tions, to give hoftages as fecurity for their good beha- 
viour, and to difmifs the Corinthian magiftrates* 
The Potidxans artfully requefted that the execu- 
tion of thefe fevere commands might be fufpended 
until they had time to fend ambaffadors to Athens, 
and to remove the unjuft fufpicions of their fidelity. 
The weaknefs or avarice of Ancheftratus , the 
Athenian admiral, liftened to this deceitful requeft, 
and, leaving the coaft of Potidaea, direded the 
operations of his fquadron againft places of lefs im- 
portance, not fparing the dependences of Mace- 
don. Meanwhile the Potid^jans fent a public but 
illufiv^ embaffy to Athens, while one more effec-^ 
tual was fecretly difpatched to Corinth, and other 
cities of the Peloponnefus, from which they were 
fupplied with two thoufand men, commanded by 
the Corinthian Arifteus , a brave and enterprifing 
general. Thefe troops were thrown into the place 
during the abfence of the Athenian fleet ; and the 
Potidseans , thus reinforced , fet their enemies at 
defiance. Alarmed by this intelligence, the Athe« 
nians fitted outa new fleet of forty fail, with a large 
body of troops, under the command of Callias; 
who, arriving on the coaft of Macedon, found the 
fquadron of Ancheftratus employed in the fiege of 
Pydna. Callias judicioufly exhorted him to defift 
from that enterprife, comparatively of little im- 
i portance , that the united fquadrons might attack 
Potidaea by fea, while an Athenian army of three 
thoufand citizens , with a due proportion of allies, 
afTaulted it by land. This meafure was adopted ; 
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but the fpirit of the ganrifon foon oflFercd them 
battle, almoft on equal terms, though with unequal 
fuccels. Callias however was flain , and fucceeded 
by Phormio; who, condudling a frcfli fupply of 
troops , defolated the hoftile territory of Chalcis 
and Pieria ; took feveral towns by ftorm; and, 
having ravaged the adjoining di(lri<2, befieged the 
city of Potidaea. 

While thofe tranfadlions were carrying on in the 
north , the centre of Greece was fhaken by the 
murmurs and complaints of the Corinthians and 
their Peloponnefiin confederates, who loft all pa- 
tience when their citizens were blocked up by an 
Athenian army. Acc6mpanied by the deputies of 
feveral republics beyond the ifthmus, who had rc- 
ciently experienced the arrogance of their imperious 
neighbour, they had recourfe to Sparta, whofc 
adlual power and ancient renown juftly merited the 
firft rank in the confederacy, but whofe meafures'* 
were rendered flow and cautious by the forefight 
and peaceful counfels of the prudent Archidaraus. 
When introduced into the Spartan aflembly, the re- 
prefentatives of all the ftates inveighed, with equal 
bitternefs, againft the injuftice and cruelty' of 
Athens, while each defcribed and exaggerated the 
' weight of its peculiar grievances. The Megareans 

" Plutarch (in Pericl.) afcribes the backwardnefs of the Spfirtant 
to engage in war to the advice of their principal tnagiftrates , bribed 
by Pericles, who wished to gain time for his military preparations; 
a report as improbable as another calumny , that they were bribed 
by their allies to take arms againft Athens (ArlRoph. in Pace). The 
caufe of their irrefolution , aiSgned in the text, is confirmed by the 
fubfequent behavrovr ef Archidamus^ 
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complained that, by a recent decree of that ftern 
unfeeling republic, they had been excluded from 
the ports and markets of Attica'*^ an exclufion 
"which , confidering the narrownefs and poverty of 
tlleir own rocky diftridl, was equivalent to de^ 
priving them of the firft neceffaries of life. The 
inhabitants of ^gina explained and lamented that, 
in defiance of recent and folemn treaties , and dif- 
regarding the liberal fpiric of Grecian policy , the 
Athenians had reduced their unfortunate iflandinto 
the moft deplorable condition of fcrvitude. 

When other ftates had defcribed their particular 
fufferings, the Corinthians laft arofe, and their 
fpeaker thus addrelTed the Lacedaemonian affembly: 
•'Had we come hither, men of Lacedzemon! to 
urge our private wrongs , it might be fufficient 
barely to relate the tranfadlions of the preceding, 
and prefent , years. The revolt of Corey ra , the fiege 
of Foddaea, are fads which fpeak for tbemfelves; 

'^ The M€gareans were accufed of ploughing fome eonfecrated 
lands: they were accufed of harbouring the Athenian (laves« fugitives, 
ftnd exiles ; other caufes of complaint might eafily have been difcovered 
or invented by their powerful neighbours, who were provoked that 
iiich a fmail community on their frontier should uniformly fpurn their 
ftutbority. But the malignity of the comic writers of the times 
aTciibed the fevere decree againft Megara to an event equally difl 
graceful to the morals of their country , and injurious to the honoc 
of Pericles. The following verfes are tranflated from the Achar« 
aeofes of Ariftophanes : 

Juvenes profecti-Megaram ebrij anferujit 

Simietham ex fcortnti'one nobilem: 

MegirenOs hinc populns dolore perictns , 

* iTuratur Afpafiae duo firorta hand impiger : 

Hinc initium belli prorupit 

Univerfis Gmcis ob trf i nt retri«ttlast 
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CHAP, but the thoughts of this affembly fhould be 
XV. dired^d to objeds more important than particular 
injuries, however flagrant and enormous* The 
genera/ oppreffive fyftem of Athenian policy,,—-* it i$ 
this which demands your moft ferious concern j|a 
fyftem aiming at nothing lefs .than the deftrudlion 
of Grecian freedom , which is ready to perifii 
through your fupine negled. That moderation 
and probity, men of Sparta ! for which your domef- 
tic counfels are juftly famous , render you the.dupes 
of foreign artifice, and expofe you to become tH« 
vidiihs of foreign ambition ; which , inftead of op- 
pofing with prompt alacrity, you have nouriflied 
by unfeafonable delay; and, in confequcnce of this 
fatal error , are now called to contend , not with the 
infant weaknefs , but with the matured vigor of 
your enemies, thofe enemies, who, everunfatisfied 
iwith their prefent meafure of profpcrity, are con^ 
^inually intent on fome new projed of .aggrandize* 
ment. How different from your flow procraftina- 
tion is the ardent charadcr of the Athenians! 
Fond of novelty, and fertile in refources, alike ac* 
tive and vigilant, the .accomplifhment of one dc- 
fign leads them to another more daring. Define, 
hope, enterprife, fuccefs, follow in rapid fucceflGon. 
Already have they fubdued half of Greece; their 
ambition grafps the whole. Roufe, then, from 
your lethargy , defend your allies, invade Attica, 
maintain the glory of Peloponnefus , that facred 
depofit, with which being intrufled by your an- 
ceftors, you are bound to tranfmit unimpaired to 
pofterity. " 

Several 
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Several Athenians, then refiding on other bufi- c H 1 P. 
nefs at Sparta, defircd to be heard in defence of jcv. 
their country. Equity could not deny the requeft •"fwereil 
of thefe vohintary advocates, vjrho fpoke in a ftyle theniaiis/ 
•well becoming the loftinefs of their republic '*. 
With the pride of fup^iority , rather than the in- 
dignation of innoceice, they affecfled to defpifft 
the falfe afperfions of their adverfaries; and, inftead 
of anfwering diredly the numerous accufa(;ion*j 
againd their prefumptuous abufe of power, dc- 
fcribed , with fwelling encomiums , " the illuftrious 
and memorable exploits of their countrymen ; ex- 
ploits which had juftly raifed them to a pre- 
eminence, acknowledged by their aHies, uncon* 

lefted by Sparta, and felt by Perfia. When ic 
became the dignity of Greece to chadife the re- 
peated inful of that ambitious empire, the Spar- 
Mns had declined the condudl of a diftant war; 
Athens had affumed the abandoned helm, and, 
after demolilhing the cruel dominion of Bar- 
barians, had acquired a jufl and lawful fway 
over the coafts of Europe and of Afia. The new 
fubjedls of the republic were long treated rather as 
fellow-citizens, than as tributaries and flaves. Buc 
it was the nature of man to revolt againft the fup'* 
pofed injuftice of his equals, rather than againft 
the real tyranny of his mdfters. This circum- 
ftance, fo honorable to Athenian lenity, had occa- ^ 
fioned feverai unprovoked rebellions, which the 
republic had been compelled to punifb with an 
exemplary feverity. The apprehenfion of future 

'^ Thucydid. L xliii. et fcqq. 

Vol. II. Z 
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5. H Ai P. comraofions^ had lately obJigcd her to hold, vrith 
XV. a firmer hand ir the reins of government, and to 
jRiaintain with armed power , an authority juftljr 
^ ./^ earned, and ftridlly founded in nature, of which it 
is an unalterable law, that the ftrong fhould govern 
the weak^ If the Sparti|||i, in violation of the 
right of treaties, thought proper to oppofe this 
immoveable purpofe, Athens well knew how to 
^ redrefsher wrongs, and would, doubtlefe, uphold 

her empire with the fame valor and adivity bjr 
which it had been eftablilhed," 
FaciHc ad. Having heard both parties , the aflfembly ad- 
vice of journed, without forming any refolution. But next 
ch^^amnss ^^Y » ^^ appeared to be the prevailing opinion , that 
the arrogance and ufurpation of Athens had already 
violated the peace , and that it became the prudence 
as well as. the digoity of Sparta, no Jonger to dc- 
^r hoftilities. This popular current was vainly 
oppofed by the experienced wifdom of kingArcbi- 
damns , who ftill counfelled peace and moderation, , 
though his courage had been confpicuoufly diftin- 
guifhed in every feafon of danger. He exhorted 
his countrymen "not to ru(h blindly on war, with- 
out examining the refources of the enemy and 
their.own. The Athenians were powerful in Chips, 
in money, in cavalry, and inarms; of all which 
the Lacedaemonians weredefticute, or, atleaft, but 
feebly provided. Whatever provocation, therefore, 
they had received, they ought in prudence todit 
femble their refentment, until they could efFedually 
exert their vengeance. The prefent crifis require^ 
negociation ; if that failed , the filent preparation of 
a few yea,rs would enable them to take :thc field 
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•with well-founded hopes of redrcffingthe grievances 
of their confederates." ^ad this moderate lan- 
guage made any impreflion on fuch an affembly, it 
W'ould have been fpecdily obliterated by the blunt 
boldnefs of Schenciaides, one of the Ephori, who 
clofed the debate. •'^ Men of Sparta ! Of the long; 
ijpeechcs of the Athenians I underftand not the 
drift. While they dwell with Iludied eloquence 
on their own praifes, they deny not their having 
injured our allies. If they behaved well in. the 
Perfian war, and now otlicrwife^ their degeneracy 
is only the more apparent. But then, and now, 
we are ftill the fame ; and if we would fupport our 
charader , we muft not overlook their injuftice. 
^ They have fhips , money , and horfes ; but we have 
gQod allies, whofe interefts we mull not abandon*. 
Why do we deliberate, while our enemies are in 
arms ? Let us take the field with fpeed , and fight 
with all our might*" The acclamations of the 
people followed , and nvar was refolved. 

This refolution was taken in the fourteenth year 
after the conclufion of the general peace; but near 
a twelvemonth elapfed before the propercft mea- 
fiures for invading Attica could be finally adjufted 
among the difcordant members of fo numerous a 
confederacy. It confifted of all the feven republics 
of the Feloponncfus, except Argos and Achaia , the 
fird of which from ambition, and the fecond 
perhaps from mpderatioa'*, preferved, in the 
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" The ambition of Argos is confirmed by the fiibrequent meafures. 
of that republic ; the moderation of Achaia is fofpected , from th^ 
VAturc of the Aehgeanf laws, Mrhich will afcerwards be defcdbctt. 

z 2 
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CHAP, beginningof the war, a fufpicious neutrality. Of thfe 
XV. nine northern republics , Acarnania alone declined 
joining the allies, its coaft being particularly ex- 
. ^ pofed to the ravages of the Corcyrean fleets. The 

cities of Naupadus and Plataea , for reafons that will 
Ibon appear, were totally devote'd to their Atheniaa 
proteAors; whofe caufe waslikewifie embraced by 
feveral petty princes of Theffaly. But all the other 
ftates beyond the ifthmus longed to follow the 
ftandard of Sparta, and to humble the afpiring 
ambition of their too powerful neighbour, 
ftn^a The teprefentatives of thefe various communi- 

menacing ties having, according to the received pradice of 
that rt. Greece, affembied in the principal city of the con- 
public; federacy, were ftrongly encouraged by the Corin- 
t-hfans, who, as their colony of rotidaea was (litt 
clofely befieged , labored to accelerate reprifals on 
Attica, by exhibiting the moft advantageous pro- 
fped of the approaching war. They obferved, 
** That the army of the confederacy, exceeding 
fixty thdufand men, far out-numbered the enemy, 
whom they excelled ftill more in merit, than they 
furpaffed in number. The one was compofed of 
national troops , fighting for the independence of 
thofe countries in whofe government they had a 
Ihare; the other chiefly confided in vile merce- 
naries, whofe pay was their government and their 
country. If fupplies of money were requifite, the 
allied ftates would doubtlefs be more liberal and 
forward to defend their intereft and honor, than 
the relu6lant tributaries of Athens to rivet their 
fervitude and chains: and if ftill more money 
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fhould be wanted , the Delphic and Olynfjpic trea- c H i R 
furei; afforded aa inexhauftible refource, which coukl xy. 
not be better expended than in defending thefacred 
caufe of juftice and q{ Grecian Ireedoni. *' In or* 
der to gain full time, however, for fettling all matters 
among themfelves, the^ confederates difpatched to 
Athens various overtures of accommodation^, which 
they well knew would be indignantly rejcdid. In 
each erobaffy they rpfe iq their demands^ fucccf- '^ 

fively requiring the Athenfan® to raife the fiege of * 
Potidaca ; to repeal their pfX)hibitory decree againft 
IVlegara; to withdraw. their garrifon from>£'gina; 
in fintts to 'declare the ^independence of their co- 
lonies *'. ' > ' 

Thcfe lad demands were heard at Athens with ^'»»«'" 
a mixture of rage and terror. The capricious Atheni. 
multitude, ^who had hitherto approved and admired an». 
the afpiring views of Pericles, now trembled on 
the brink of the precipice to which he had con- 
dudled" them. They had hitherto puflied the ^ fiege 
of Potidaea with great vigor , but without any near 

*' BeGdes complying with the demands mentioned in the text, the 
Athenians were required ** to expel the defbeniUnts of thofe impiovt 
|nen who bad profaned the temple of Minerva. ** This' alluded to 
an event which happened the frft year of the 4^th Olympiad, or ^99 
years before Chrift. Cylon, a powerful Athenian, having: ftized the 
citadel , and afpiring at royalty ,. was defeated in his purpofe by 
Megades , a maternal anceftor of Pericles , who havftif decoyed tbe 
aflbciates of Cylon from the temple of Mintrva , butchered them 
without mercy, and with too little refpect for the privileges of thtt 
venerable fanctuary. The whole traiifaction is particularly related by 
Plutarch in his life of Solon. The renewal of fuch an antiquated 
complaint, at this juncture, pointed particularly at Pericles, .and 
showed the opinion which the Spartaiis entertained of his unrivalled 
influence and authority* 
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G HAP. profpecjl of fuccefs. They miift now contjen'd with 
XV. a numerous confederacy.,. expofe their boafled gran- 
.deur to the doubtful chanbe of war , and exchange 
-tbcamufements and pleafures-of the city for the 
.toils arid bardfliips of 'a camp. Of thefc difcon- 
I tented, rai^murs the rivals and enemies of Pericles 
i'grcsedily. availed themfelv^s, to traduce the cha- 
radfer'and.adminiftrationof that iUuftrious flatef- 
Clamor man.r Jt:was:indtiniiatcri ^:that , facrificing to private 
»gail{ftPe. p^ffion the tihtereft of- his. country, he had enadlcd 
«icU8. -the imperious decrcSc, o£ which the allies fo juftly 
. comprlaiaMdi, to rcfent the perfonal injury of his bie- 
lovcd Afpiafia , whofc family had been iofulted by 
fome licentious youths of Megara ". Diopeithes, 
'' ' Dracontiid^, tmd othet-'demagogues, derided the 
..... folly of. taking arms on fiich a frivolous pretence^ 
and as preparatory to the impeachmmt.o£ Pericles 
/himfelfi, the courts of juftice were fatigued with 
profeoulioiis of his valuable friends. 
Perfccii- The pbilofopher Anaxagoras, and Phidias the 

flatuary, reflccfted more luflre than they could de- 
rive from the protection of any patron. The 
mixed charaderof Afpafia was of a more doubtful 
l^ind. To the natural and fprightly graces of 
Ionia, her native country, {lie added extraordinary 
accompli(hment$ of mind. and body; :and. having 
acquired in high perfedion the talents and excel- 
lences of the other fex , was accufed of being too 
indifferent to the honor of her own. Scarcely 
fuperior in modefty to Phrync, Thais, or Erigo- 
ne '• , her wit, her knowledge , and her eloquence, 

'* See abov^, p. 335. '* See above » p; a89» 
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excited univerfal admiration or envy *', \yhile the c H A. Pv 

beauty of her fancy and of her perfon infpired more xv., 

tender fentiments into the fufceptible breaft of Peri-J 

cles. She was reproached , not with entertaining 

free votaries of pleafurc in her family (which in, that 

age was regarded as a very allowable commerce), 

but of feducing the virtue of Athenian matrons; 

a crime feverely punifhed by the laws, of eyery 

Grecian republic. But we have reafon to conclude 

her innocent, fince the arguments and t^ars of her 

lover fayed her from the fury of an enraged pppui- 

lace, at a crifis when his mpft ftrenuqus exertions 

could not prevent the banifhment of Anaxagora? 

and Phidias. 

The former was accufed of propagating dodrirics 
inconfiftent with the eftablifhed religion ; the lat- 
ter, of having indulged the very pardonable vanity 
( as it fhould feem ) of reprefenting himfelf , and 
his patron, on the Ihield of his admired ftatue cf 
Minerva. There, with inimitable art, Pjiidias had 
engraved the renowned vidlory of the Athenians 
over the warlike daughters of the Thermodon ' ; 
he had delineated himfelf in the figure of a bald -old 
man railing a heavy (lone ( an allufion to his flciil 
in architedlure), while the features of Pericles >vere 
diftinguiflied in the countenance of an Athenian 
chief, bravely conibating the queen of the Ama- 
zons , though his elevated arm hid part of the 
face , and in fome meafure concealed the referti- 
blance ". For this fiditious crime , . Phidias was 
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^* Pint, in Pcrid. tt Ariftot; de Mund. 
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driven from a city which had been adorned by the 
unwearied labors of his long life, and debarred 
beholding thofe wonders of art which his fublime 
genius had created. 

The accufation of the principal friends of Peri- 
cles paved the way for his own. He was reproached 
with embezzling the public treafure; but, on thisi 
occafibri, plain fadls confounded the artifices of his 
enemies. It was proved , that his private expenfes 
were juftly proportioned to the meafure of his 
patrimony; many inftances were brought of his 
generousi contempt of wealth in.the fervice of his 
country; and it appeared, after the ftridleft exa* 
minat'ion, that his fortune had not increafed fince 
be was intrufted with the exchequer. This ho- 
norable difplay of unfhaken probity, which had 
ever formed the bafis of the authority** of Pericles, 
again reconciled to him the unfteady aflFcftions of 
his countrymen, and gaye irrefiftible force to that 
famous and fatal fpeech, which unalterably decided 
the war of Peloponnefus. 



*» This teftimony, which is given by the impartiality of Thucy- 
4{des , ileftroyk at once the numerous afperfioni of the comic poets of 
the times ; wtitch have bees co)>ied by Plutarch , and from him tran- 
fcribed,|)y modern compilers. Pericles « it is faid, raifed the war of 
Peloponnefus, merely for his own convenience and fafety ; and was 
encouraged to this meafure by the advice ofhiskinfman Aid blades , 
then a boy ; who « calling one day at his houfe , was refufed admit- 
tance, ** becaufe Pericles was occopied in connderinp bow be might 
beft ilate bis accounts. '* ** Let him rather conflder , ** faid the (kgu 
cioas ftriplin^. '* bow to give no account at all. ** Pericles took tbt 
btnt> and involved bis country in a war, which allowed no time for 
cxaminini; the public expenditure. Such anecdotes may amufe tboft 
who can believe tbtm. 
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^* Often have I decliarcd , Athenians! that \vc 
muft not obey the unjuft commands of our ene- 
mies. I am ftill firmlv of that mind, convinced 
as I am of the dangerous viciflitudes of war and for- 
tune; and that human hopes, defigns, and purfuits 
are all fleeting and fallacious. Yet, in the prefent 
crifis, neccflity and glory (hould alike fix us to this 
immoveable refolution. The decree againft Me^ 
gara, 'which the firft embaffy required us to repeal, 
is not the caufe of that hoftile jealoufy which has 
long fecretly envied our greatnefs, and which has 
now more openly confpired our deftrudlion. Yet 
that decree, of which fome men have fpoken fo 
lightly, involved the honor of our councils and 
the ftability of our empire. By pufiUanimoufly 
repealing it, we fliould have emboldened that ma- 
lignant enmity, which, notwithftanding our proper 
firmnefs in the firft inftance, has yet fucceffively 
fifen to higher and more arbitrary demands; de- 
mands which merit to be anfwered , not by embaf- 
fies, but by arms. 

" The flourifhing refources , and adual ftrength', 
of the republic, afford us the mbft flattering pro- 
fpeft of military fuccefs. Impregnably fortified by 
land, our fliores are defended by three hundred 
gallies; befides a body of cavalry, to the number 
of twelv€ hundred, together with two thoufand 
archers , we can immediately take the field with 
thirteen thoufand pikemen, without draining our 
foreign garrifons , or diminifbing the complete 
number of fixteen thoufand men who defend the 
walls and fortrefles in Attica. The wealthy fea-ports 
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of Thrace and Maccdon ; the flourifliing co- 
lonies of Ionia, Eolia, andDoria; in a word, th^ 
whole extenfive coaft of the Afiatic peninfula, ac* 
Icnowledge, by annual contributions, the fovercignty 
of our guardian ns^vy, wbofe ftrength is increafec} 
by the fhips of Chios, Lefoos, and Corcyra, while 
the (mailer iflands furniih us, according to theif 
ability, with money and troops. Athens thus reigns 
queen of a thoufand ** trihutary republics, and 
notwithftanding the cxpenfes incurred by the fiege 
of Potidaea , and the architedural ornaments of 
the city, fhe poffefTes fix thoufand talents in her 
tteafury. 

" The Ctuation of our enemies is totally the 
reverfe. Animated by rage, and emboldened by 
numbers, they may be roufed to a tranfient, defuU 
tory affault; but deftitute of refources, and divid- 
ed in interefts, they are totally incapable of any 
fteady, perfevering exertion. With fixty thoufand 
men they may enter Attica; and if our unfeafoa- 
able courage gives them an opportunity, may win 
a^ battle ; but unlefs our raft imprudence aflifts 
and enables them, they cannot poffibly profecute a 
fuccefaful war. Indeed , Athenians ! I dread lefs 
the. power of the enemy, thanyour own ungovern- 
able fpirit. Inftead of being feduced from your 
fecurity, by a vain defire to defend , againft fupe- 
rior numbers, your plantations and villas in the 

, . *♦ Ariftoph. Vefp. He fays , that twenty . thou&nd Athenian 
mijght live as in the Elyfian fields , if each tributary city underiaok 
Ito provide for twenty citizens. V. 70s , etc. 
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open country, you ought to deftroy tbefe fupcr- 
fluous poffeflions with your own hands. To you 
who receive the conveniences of life from fo many 
diftant dependences, the devaftation of Attica is a 
matter of fmall moment; but how can your ene- 
mies repair, how can they furvive, the devaftation 
of the Peloponnefus? How can they prevent, or 
remedy, this fatal, this intolerable calamity, while the 
fquadrons of Athens command the furrounding feas P 
If thefe confiderations be allowed their full weight); 
if reafon, not paflion, condu<fls the war, it feen^ 
fcarcely in the power of fortune, to: rob you of vic- 
tory. Yet let u&.anfwer the Peloponnefians with 
moderation, ^^ that we wili not forbid the Mega- 
reans our ports and markets, if the Spartans,' and 
other flates of Greece , abolifli their exclufive apd 
inhofpitabfe laws : that we will reftorc independent 
governments to. fuch cities as were free at the laft 
•treaty of peace, provided the Spartans engage t^ 
follow our example : that we are ready to fubmit 
aU differences to the impartial decifion of any 
j^quitable tribunal; and that, although thefe con- 
■defcending overtures be rejedled, we will iiot 
commence hoftilities , but are prepared to repel 
them with our ufual vigor **. " The affembljir 
xnurmurcd applaufe;. a decree was propofcd and 

^Mn examining the fpeech afcribed to Pericles, on this eecafioB^- 
T)y Thucydides, the attentive reader will perceive that it rupppCes'the 
ffhowledge of feveral events omitted in the preceding narrative 6i 
'tliae hiilorian , but which are carefully relatad in the text. '.Thf 
'English fpeech is- shorter than the Greek, hMt contains more tufprou 
ation » colleOed from Plutarch , Diodorus« Aciftophanes | and the a(t 
1>«ok of Thucydides MmfUe * i - • . 1 '• 
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CHIP* ratified; the ambafladors returned home \vith the 
' XV. reply didated by Pericles ; which , moderate as 
it feemed to the Athenian ftatefman, founded *Iike 
an immediate declaration of war to the Spartans 
and their allies. 
The The- i Six months after the battle of Potidaea , the 
***"' p.^' Thebans, who were the moft powerful and the moft 
tsa. faring of thefe allies , undertook a military entev- 

oiymp. prife againil the fmall but magnanimous republic 
A*c.^'43i. '"of Plat^ea. Though fituate in the heart of Bceo- 
May the .tja , amidfl: numerous and warlike enemies, the 
•Platacans ftiH preferved an unfbakcn fidelity to 
Athens, whofe toils and triumphs, they had fliared 
in the Perfian war. Yet evtn this feeble commti- 
nity, furrounded on every fide by hollile Boeotians, 
jMras not exenixpted from domeilic difcord. Nau^ 
xlides, the perfidious and bloody leader of an arifto- 
jerjitical fadion, engaged to betray the Plat^an 
^tes to a body of foreign troops, provided they 
enabled him to overturn the democracy, and to 
take vengeance on his political adverfaries, whom 
he regarded as his perfonal foes. Eurymachus, a 
noble and wealthy Theban , withTwhom , in the 
name of his affociates, this fanguinary agreement 
had been contraded , entered Plataca with threfc 
hundred of his countrymen^ at the firft watch of 
'the night; but, regard I efs of their promife to 
Nauclides , who expedled that they would break 
tqmultuouQy into the houfes, and butcher his ene- 
mies, the Thebans formed regularly inarms, and 
Remained quietly in the market-place, having iflued 
a proclamation to invite all the citizens indi(c(i* 
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ininately to become alHes to Thebes. The Pla- c- H k Pp 

teans readily accepted a propofal, which delivered xv* 

tjiera from the terror of immediate death. But 

while they fucceffivcly ratified the agreement, they 

obferved, with mixed (hame and joy, that darknefe 

^nd furprife had greatly augmented the number of 

the confpirators. Encouraged by this difcovery, 

they fecretly difpatched a meflenger to Athens ; 

and, while they expeded the affiftance of their dit 

tant pro tedlor, determined to leave nothing untried * 

for their own deliverance; 

The night was fpent in an operation not left Daring 
daring than extraordinary. As they could not of7he"pr»k 
Siffemble in the ftreets without alarming fufpicion, twins, 
they dbg through the interior-walls of th^ir houfes, 
and fortified the outward in the beft manner the 
time would allow, with their ploughs, carts, and 
other inftruments of hufbandry. Before day-break 
the work was complete;^ when, with one confent, 
they rufhed furioufly againft the enemy, the wo- 
men and children animating with horrid fhrieks . 
:and gefture^ the efforts of their rage. It was 
tiight, and a ftorm of rain and thunder augmented 
the gloomy terrors of the battle. The Thebans 
were unacquainted with the ground; above aft ^ 

hundred fell; near two hundred fied in trepidatiorv 
to a lofty and fpacious tower adjoining the walls, 
\^rhich they miftook for one of the gates of thfe 
city. In the firft movements of refentment, the 
PIat«ans prepared to burn them alive; but a mo- 
ment's refledlion deterred them from this dangerous 
icruelty. Meanwhile, a cgnfiderable body of Thebans 
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Q H k 1*4 a<ivanced towards Platxa^ to co-operate [with 
^Y. their countrymen. Their progrefc would have been 
baftened by a fugitive who met them, and related 
^he mifcarriagc of the enterprifc, had not the heavy 
l^in fo much fwelled the Afopus, that; an unufual 
time was fpent m crofling that river. They had 
fcarcely entered the Platsean territory, when a fe- 
cond meffenger informed them , that, their unfor- 
tunate companions were all killed or taken pri« 
foners. Upon this intelligence they paufed to con- 
fider, whether, inftead of proceeding to the Pla- 
tscan walls, where they could not perform any 
immediate fervice , they ought not, as an eafier 
cnterprife , to feize the citizens of that place , who- 
were difperfed over their villages in the open 
x:ountry. 
TiwJr ftra- . g^ while they deliberated on this meafure, a Vh* 
deftroying t^au herald arrived, complaining of the unjuftand 
the The- roofk Unexpected infradion of the peace, by a dar- 
without ^"g ^"^ atrocious corifpiracy ; commanding the 
danger to Thcbans immediately to leave the territory of Pla- 
tsea, if they hoped to deliver their fellow- citizens 
from captivity; and denouncing, if they refiifed 
compliance, that their countrymen would inevitably 
be punifbed with a cruel death. This ftratagem, 
pot lefs audacious than artful, prevailed on the 
enemy to repafs the Afopus , while the Platseans 
Joft not a moment to affemble within, their walls 
the fcattered inhabitants of their fields and villas; 
and braving, the Theban refentment, the immediate 
efFefts of which they had rendered impotent, maf- 
facred the unhappy prifoners, to the number of aa 
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hundred and eighty, among whom was Euryma- chap, 
chus, the chief promoter of the expedition. After xv. 
this fignal adt of vengeance, they ft;-engthened the 
works of the place; tranfported fch^r wives and 
C^hiidren to the tributary iflands of Athens;, and, 
that they might more fecurely fuftain the expeded 
fiege, required and received from that republic a 
plentiful fupply of provifions , and a confiderable 
reinforcement of troops. 

The fword was now drawn, and both parties P'^par^- 
feexned eager to exert their utmoft^ ftrength. The ^^p o„ 
Sparwns fummoned their confederates to the Ifthi ^^^^ ^^es. 
raus; demanded money and Ihips from their Ita- '. * *^ ' 
lian and Sicilian colonies; and folicited affiftance 
from the Perfian monarch Artaxerxes, and from 
Perdiccas king of Macedon ; both of whom 
naturally regarded the Athenians as dangerous 
neighbours, and ambitious invaders of their coafts. 
The people of Athens alfo condefcended to crave 
tlie aid of Barbarians, and adlually contracted an 
alliance with Sitalces, the warlike chief of the 
Odryfians, who formed the moft powerful tribe in 
Upper Thrace. They required at the fame time 
an immediate fupply of cavalry from their Thef- 
falian allies, while their fleet already cruifed along 
the coaft'of Peloponnefus, to confirm the fidelity 
of the furrounding iflands ; an objedl deemed 
efTential to the fuccefsful invafion of that territory. 
The unexperienced youth, extremely numerous in 
moft republics of Greece, rejoiced at the profpcdt 
of \yar. The aged faw and dreaded the genera^ 
commotion, darkly foretold, as they thought, bjf 
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ancient oracles and prophecies , but clearly and 
recently announced , by an earthquake, in the 
facred, and hitherto immoveable iQand of Delos. 
Such was the ardor of preparation , that only a 
few weeks after the furprife of Plat?ea, the Lace- 
daemonian confederates , to the numl^er of Gxty 
thoufand, aflembled from the noVtb and fouth, at 
the Corinthian Ifthmus. The feveral communities 
were refpedlively commanded by leaders of their 
own appointment;, but the general condud of 
the war was intruded to Arcbidamus, the Spartan 
king. •, 

In a council of the chiefs, that prince warmly 
approved their alacrity in taking the field, and 
extolled the greatncfs and bravery of an army,* the 
moft numerous and befl: provided that had ever 
followed the ftandard of any Grecian general. Yet 
their preparations, however extraordinary, were 
not greater than their enterprife required. They 
had waged war with a people not lefs powerful, 
than adive and daring; who had difcernment to 
perceive, and ability to improve, every opportunity 
of advantage; and whofe refentment would be as 
much inflamed, as their pride, would be wounded, 
by the approach of invafion andhoftility. It fecmed 
probable, that the Athenians would not allow their 
lands to be wafted, without attempting to defend 
them. The confederates, therefore, muft be always 
on their guard ; their difcipline muft be ftrid, 
regular, and uniform; to elude the (kill, and to 
oppofe the ftrength of Athens, demanded their 
utmoft vigilance and adivity.* . 

Archidamus, 
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Archidamus, after leading his army into Attica, c u n p. 
feems blamable in allowing their martini ardor to xv. 
evaporate in thefruitlefs ficge of Oenoe, theftrongeft i*"^' 
Athenian town towards the fouthern frontier of Attica!* 
Boeotia. This tedious and unfuccefsful operation 
enabled the Athenians to complete, without inter- 
ruption, the fingular plan of defence fo ably traced 
by the bold genius of Pericles. They haftened the 
defolation of their own fields; demoHQied their 
delightful gardens and villas, which it had been 
their pride to adorn; and tranfported, either to 
Alhens or the ifles, their valuable effedts, their 
cattle, furniture, and even the frames of their 
houfes. The numerous inhabitants of the country- 
towns , and villages, where the more opulent 
Athenians commonly fpent the greater part of their 
time , flocked to the capital , which was well 
furniflied with the means of fubfiftence, though 
not of accommodation,' for fuch a promifcuous - 
crowd of ftrangers, with their families, flaves, or 
fei'vants. Many people of lower rank, deftitute of 
private dwellings, were obliged to occupy the 
public halls, the groves and temples, the walls 
and battlements. Even perfons of diftindtion were 
narrowly and meanly lodged; an inconvenience 
fevcrely felt by men accuftomed to live at lai*ge 
in the country, in rural eafe and elegance. But 
refentmept againft the public enemy blunted the 
•fcnfe of perfonal hardihip , and filenced the voice 
of private complaint. 

Meanwhile, the confederate army, having raifed The con. 
the fiege of Oenoe , advanced along the eaftcra fltlg^Ai- 
Vol. IL A a uca. 
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frontier of Attica; and, within eighty days after 
the furprifc of Plataea, invaded the Thriafian plains 
the richeft ornament of the Athenian territory. 
Having wafted that valuable diftrid with fire and 
fword, they proceeded to Eleufis, and from thence 
to Acharnse, the largeft borough in the province, 
and only eight miles diftant irom the capital. 
There they continued an unufuai length of time, 
gradually demolilhing the houfes and plantations, 
and daily exercifing every ad of rapacious cruelty, 
with a view either to draw the enemy to a battle, 
or to difcover whether they were unalterably 
determined to keep within their walls; a refolu- 
tion , which , if clearly afcertained , would enable 
the invaders to proceed with more boldnefs and 
cfFed, and to carry on their ravages with fecurity, 
even to the gsltes of Athens. 
. The Athenians, hitherto intent on therr naval 
preparations, had exerted. an uncommon degree 
of patience and felf-command. But their unruly 
paflions c6uld no longer be reftrained, when they 
leained the proceedings in Acharnx. The proprie- 
tors of that rich and extenfive diftridl boafted 
that they alone could fend three thoufand brave 
fpearmen into the field, and lamented, that they 
fhould remain cooped up in dilhonorable confine* 
ment, while their poffeflTions fell a prey to an 
hoftile invader. Their animated complaints in- 
flamed the kindred ardor of the Athenian youth. 
It appeared unworthy of thofe, who bad fo often 
ravaged with impunity the territories of their neigh- 
bours , patiently to behold the defolation of their 
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own. tntetefted priefts Announced approaching cala- chap. 
mity ; feditious orators clamored againft the tiiiiid xv% 
councils of Pericles ; the impetuous youth required 
their general to lead them to battle. Amidft this 
popular commotion, the accompliflied general and 
ftatefman remained unmoved » bravely refifling the 
ftorm, or dextcroufly eluding its force. Though 
determined riot to ri(k an engagement with thci 
fconfederatesi he feafonably employed the Athenian 
and Theffalian cavalry to beat up their quarters, 
to intercept their convoys ^ to harafs, furprife^ 
or cut off their advanced parties. While thefe 
cnterprifes tended to divert or appeafe the tumult^ 
a fleet of an hundred and fifty fail ravaged the 
defencelefs coaft of Peloponnefus. A fquadrdn , 
lefs numerous , made a defcent on Locris. The 
i-ebellious inhabitants of ^gina were driven fromi 
their poffeflions j and an Athenian colony was 
fettled in that ifland. The wretched fugitives, 
whofe country had long rivalled Athens itfelf in 
Wealth, commerce, and naval power, received 
the maritime diftridl of Thyrea " from the bounty 
of their Spartan protedors. 

Intelligence of thefe proceedings, and ftill more fhecon- 
the fcarcity of provifions, engaged the confederates* *^'^"**«* 
to return to their refpedive republics. Having Attic*, 
advanced by the eaftern, they retired along the 
>Veftern, frontier of Attica; every place in th'eir line' 

-* ** This cUftrictlay on the frontier of the Argive and LaccilaeiAoniailt 
territory , and was long an object of contention between tbolii 
republics. See vol. i. p. 323, ^23. 

A a 4 
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P. of march experiencing the fatal effeds of their 
rcfentment or rapacity. Soon aft^r their retreat, 
Pericles, towards the beginning of autumn, led 
out the Athenians to ravage the neighbouring and 
hoftile province of Megara. The invading army- 
was accidentally obferved by the fleet, while it 
rieturned from the coaft of Peloponnefus. The 
failors haftened to (hare the danger and plunder. 
The whole Athenian force thus amounted to near 
twenty thoufand men; a number far more than 
fufficient to deprive the induftrious Megareans of 
the hope of a fcantyharveft,' earned with infinite 
toil and care, in their narrow unfruitful territory. 
The winter was not diftinguifbed by any impor- 
tant expedition on either fide. The Corinthians, 
long enured to the fea in all feafons, carried on 
itidecifive hoftilities againft the Athenian allies in 
Acarnania. During this inadive portion of the 
year, the Athenians, as well as their enemies, 
were employed in celebrating the memory of the 
dead , with much funeral pomp , and high enco- 
miums on their valor *' ; in diftributing the 



^7 This mournful folemnity , as practifed by the Athenians , is 
defcribed by Tbucydides * 1. ii. p. 120, et feqq. The bones of the 
deceafcd were brought to a tabernacle previoufly erected for receiving 
them. On the day appointed for the funeral , they were coiiveyed 
from thence in cyprefs cufBns , drawn on carriages , one for each 
tribe, to the public fepulchre in the Ceramicus, the .moft beautiful 
fubiirb of the city. The relations of the dead decked out the remains 
of their friends , as they judged moft proper ( See LyGas againft 
.Agoratus ). One empty bier was drawn along in honor of thofe whofe 
bodies had not been recovered. Perfons of every age , and of either 
fes, citizens and ftrangcrs, attended this folemnity. V7hen the bodes 
Vftv9 depoiited in tha earth « fome citizen of dignity and merits named 
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prices of merit among the furviving warriors, in c ii a p. 
confirming their refpedive alliances ; and in forti- xv. 
fying fuch places on their frontier as fcemed moft 
cxpofed to military excurfions , or naval defcerits. 

The return of fummer brought back into Attica Tiie 
the Peloponnefian invaders ; but it likewife intro- 1^1111 out 
duced a far more dreadful calamity. A deftruclivc in Athens.- 
peftilence, engendered in Ethiopia, infedled Egypt, ^'^' *^°* 
and fpread over great part of the dominions of the 
king of Perfia. Hiftory does not explain by what 
means this fatal diforder was communicated to 
Greece. The year had been in other, refpects 
remarkably healthful. As the difeafe firft appeared 
in the Piraeus, the principal Athenian harbour, we 
may be allowed to conjedlurc, that it was imported 
from the eaft, either by the Athenian merchant- 
men, or by the fhips of war, which annually failed 
to that quarter, in order to levy money on the 
tributary cities. When its miferable fymptoms 
broke out in the Pineus, the inhabitants fufpeded 
that the enemy had poifoned their wells. But it 
foon extended over the adjoining diftridls, and raged 

by the ftate,* mounted a lofty pulpit, and pronounced the panegyric 
of the deceafed, of their anceftors* and- the Athenian republic. On 
this occafion , Pericles himfelf had been appointed to that folema 
office. He performed it with great dignity. His fpevcb ,. containing 
almoft as many ideas as words, is incapable of abridgment; nor doe^ 
its nature admit the infertion of it entire in the prefent hiftory , in 
which eloquence is merely confldered as an inftrument of government, 
and fuch fpeeches only introduced as influenced public refolutions and 
meafuret. It is« however, worthy of obfervation, that bit magnificent 
difplay of the advantages, the fecurity, and the glory of Athen&i 
forms a ftriking contraft with the unexpcQed calamities which foon* 
o.verwheln^ed his unhappy country. 

A a a 
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CHAP, ^vith peculiar violence in the populous ftreets 

XV. which furrounded the citadel. 
Defcrip- The malady appeared ynder various forms, in 

maMy! * different conftitutions; but its fpecific fymptoms 
•were invariably the fame. It began with a burning 
heat in the head ; the eyes were read and inflamed ; 
the tongue and mouth had the color of blood. 
The pain and inflammation defcended to the breaft 
with inexpreffible anguilh ; the (k\\\ was covered 
with ulcers; the body of a livid red; the external 
heat not fenfibje to the touch , but the internal fo 
violent , that the flighted covering could not 
be endured. An infatiable thirft was an univerfa) 
fymptom j and, when indulged, increafed the 
diforder. When the bowels were attacked, the 
patient fopn perilhed through debility. Some livec^ 
feven or nine days, and died of a fever, with 
apparent remains of ftrength. The life was faved, 
when the internal vigor diverted the courfe of the 
difeafe towards the extremities. Thofe who once 
recovered were never dangeroufly attacked a fecond 
time , from which they conceived a vain hope 
of proving thenceforth (uperior to every bodily 
|ts€ffeaf infirmity. The diforder, which wa$ always accom- 
^"ind* panied with an extreme dejedion of fpirits, often 
impaired the judgment, as well as the memory. 
All remedies, human and divine, were employed 
^n vain to flop the progrefs of this fatal contagion. 
The miferable crowds expired in the temples, pre- 
ferring unavailing prayers to the gods. A ffiock- 
^ng fpeftacle was feen round the facred fountains, 
where multitudes lay dead , or perilled in agpniafing 
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torture. At length all , medical alfiftance was 
defpifed **, and all religious ceremonies negled- 
cd. ' Continually fuffering or apprehending the 
moil dreadful calamities , the Athenians became 
equally regardlefs of laws human and divine. The 
fleeting moment only was theirs. About the 
future they felt no concern, nor did they believe it 
of concern to- the gods, fince all alike pcrilhed, 
guilty or innocent Decency no longer impoling 
refpe<a, the only purfuit was that of prefent plea- 
fore. To beings of an hour, the dread of pu^ 
nilhment form^ed no reftraint; to vidims of mifery, 
confcience prefented no terrors. Athens thus cx- 
liibited at once whatever is moilaffliding in wretch^ 
ednefs , and moft miferable in vice, uniting to the 
rage of difeafe the more deftrudlive fury of un- 
bridled paflions. 

While the city fell a prey to thefe accumulated 
-evils, the country was laid wafte by ati implacable 
enemy. On the prefent occafion, the confederates 
advanced beyond Athens ; they deftroyed the works 
of the miners on Mount Laurium ; and , having 

^* The Tuppofed decree of the Athenians in favor of Hippocrates, 
lays , that bis fcholart showed the means both of preventrnf^ and 
isnring the plasnc. Ttcs x^n ^tfxmuou% ct^oCkta^ ^iu(bfvt«99ou rv Xm- 
Vnov ; and again , 'O^lu; rs totr^ixn ^civti eco^(^tc)su? vu^ti m^ kxhivovtocu 

Hippocrates, p. i2i>o. This decree therefore « as well as the letters 
,of Hippocrates, mentioning ttie plague at At)ie)is, are unqneftionably 

rpurious. The malady is minutely defcribed by Thucydides , 1. ti. 
-•. xlvii. by Lucretius, .1. vi. ver. H3« • et feqq. Diodorus,, 1. xi|. 

differs widely from them both , probably having copied from Ephorus 

and Theopompusi, Hippocrates has' feveral cafes of the pla^iue froip 
'Thafos, Abdera, etc. but not one from Athens. See Hippocrat. d« 

M»rbis £pidem. 
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CHAP, ravaged all that fouthern diftrid:, as well as the 
3tv. coaft oppofite to Euboea and Naxos , they- traced 
a line of devaftation along, the IVIaratbbnian fhore, 
the glorious fcenc of an immortal vidory, obtained 
by the valor of Athens, in defencjs of tbofe very 
dates by which her own territories were now fo 
cruelly defolated. 
Wagnani- . If confcious wifdom and reditude were not fu* 
p^7 **^ perior to every affault of fortune., the inanly foul 
of Pericles rauft have funjc under the Xveight of 
fuch multiplied calamities. But. bis fortitude fUii 
fupportcd him amidfl the flood of public and do- 
meftic woe. With decent and magnaninaous com* 
pofure, he beheld the unhappy fate of his. nume- 
rous and flourilhing family , fucceffively fnatched 
away by the rapacious peftilence. At the funeral 
of the laft of his fons, he dropped., indeed, a few 
reluctant tears of paternal tenderiiefs. But, afbamed 
of this momentary weaknefs, he bent his under 
jeded mind to the defence of the republic. Having 
colleded an hundred Athenian, together with fifty 
Chian or Lefbian veffels, be failed through the 
Saronic gulph, and ravaged the unproteded coaRs 
of Elis , Argos , and Laconia. While this arma- 
ment weighed anchor in the Piraeus , there hajv 
pened an eclipfe of the fun ", which terrified the 
fuperftitious mariners, whofe minds were already 
clouded by calamity. The pilot of the admiral 
galley betrayed the moft unmanly cowardice, when 

^' Plu|arch. in Pericle. But as Thucydides mentions no fnctt 
tclipfe that funimer, altbou^h extremely attentive in recording Cfktik 
pbxnomena, I would not warrant the chronology of Plutarch. 
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Pericles, throwing a cloak before his eyes , afked , 
*' whether the obfcurity furprifed him?" the pilot 
anfwering him in the negative, "Neither," re- 
joined Pericles, "ought an eclipfe of the fun, oc- 
cafionecl by the intervetition of a revolving planet, 
which intercepts its light, " 

. Having arrived on the Argolic coaft, the Athe- 
nians laid fiege to the facrcd city Epidaurus, whofe 
inhabitants gloried in the peculiar favor of ^fcu- 
lapius. The plague again breaking out in the 
•fieeit, was naturally afcribed to the vengeance of 
that oflfended divinity. They raifed the fiege of 
Upidaurus ; nor were their operations more fuc- 
cefsful 3gainft Trcezene, Hermione, and other 
Pcloponnefian cities. They took only the fmall 
fortrefs of Prafiae, a fea-port of Laconia; after 
which they returned t* the Piraeus, afflicaed with 
the peftilence, and without having performed any 
.thing that correfponded to the greatnefs of the ar- 
mament, or the public expedation. 

The Athenian expedition into Thrace was ftill 
.aiore unfortunate. Into that country Agnon con- 
duded a body of four thoufand men, to co-ope- 
xate with Phormio in the fiege of Potidsea. But 
M thefpace of forty days , he loft one thoufand and 
fifty n|en in. the plague; and the only confequence 
of his expedition was, to infed the northern army 
with that melancholy diforder. 

Thefe multiplied difafters reduced the Athenians 
to defpair. Their fufFerings exceeded example and 
belief, while tbey were deprived of the only ex- 
..peded confolation , the pleafure of revenge. The 
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CHAP, bulk of the people defired peace on any terms. 
XV. Ambafladors were fent to Sparta, but not admitted 
to an audience. The orators clamored, and tra- 
duced Pericles. The undifcerning populace afcribed 
dieir misfortunes to the unhappy effed of his coun- 
cils; but his magnanimity did not yet forfake him, 
and, for the Ud time, he addreffed the affembly: 
** Your anger , Athenians J occafions no furprife^, 
becaufe ic comes not unexpeded. Your cdmplaints 
excite no refentment , becaufe to complain is the 
right of the mifcrable. Yet as you millake both the 
caufe and the meafure of your prefent calamity, I 
will venture to expofe fuch dangerous, md, if not 
ipeedily corredled , fuch fatal errors. The juftict 
and neceffity of the war I have often had occafion 
to explain: it is juft that you, who have proteded 
andfaved, fhould govern^Greece ; it is neceflary, 
if you would affert your pre-eminence^ that you 
Ihould now refift the Peloponnefians. On main* 
taining this refolution, not your honor only, but 
your fafety , depends. The fovereignty of Greece 
cannot, like an empty pageant of grandeur, be 
taken up with indifference, or without danger laid 
doAvn. That well-earned dominion, which you 
have fometimes exercifcd tyrannically, rouft be 
upheld and defended, othcrwife you muft4ubmit, 
without refource, to the refentmeat of your injured 
allies, and the animofity of your inveterate enemies. 
The hardfhips, to which you were expofed from 
the latter, I forefaw and foretold; the peflilence, 
that fudden and improbable difafter, it was impot 
H&We for human prudence tQ conjedqre; yet great 
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and nnexpedled as our calamities have been, and chap. 
continue, they are ftill accidental and tranfitory^ xv* 
while the advantages of this necelTary war are per- 
manent, and its glory will be immortal. The great-^ 
nefs of that empire which we drive to uphold; 
extends beyond the territories of our moft diftant 
allies. Of the two elements , deftined for the ufe 
of men, thefea and the land, we abfolutely com* 
xnand the one , nor is there any kingdom , or re* 
public, or confederacy, that pretends to difpute 
our dominion. Let this confideration elevate our 
hopes ; and perfonal afflidions will difappear at the 
view of public profperity. Let us bear, with re* 
fignation, the ftrokcs of providence; and we (hall 
repel, with vigor, the affaults of our enemies. 
It is the hereditary and glorious diftindlion of our 
republic, never to yield to adverfity. We have 
defied danger, expended treafure and blood; and, 
amidft obftinate and formidable wars , augmented 
the power, and extended the fame, of a city 
unrivalled in wealth , populoufnefs , and fplenBor, 
and governed by laws and inftitutions worthy its 
magnificence and renown. If Athens muft pcriib, 
( as what human grandeur is not fubjedl to de^ 
day ?) let her never fall, at leaft, through our pu- 
fillanimity ; a fall that would cancel the merit of 
pur former virtue, and dcftroy at once that edifice 
of glory which it has been the work of ages td 
rear. When our walls and harbours are no more; 
when the terror of our navy (hall have ceafcd, and 
our external magnificence fallen to decay, the glory 
of At^ien$ fliall renpi^in. * Ti^is is the prize whicl^ 
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I have hitherto exhorted, and ftill exhort yoii to 
defend , regardlefs of the clamors of floth , the 
fufpicions of cowardice, or the perfecution of envy. " 
. Such were the fentiments of Pericles, who, on 
this occafion, declared to his aflembled country- 
men, with the freedom of confcious merit, that he 
felt himfelf inferior to none in wifdom to difcpver, 
and abilities to explain and promote, the meafures 
moft honorable and ufeful ; that he was a fmcere 
and ardent lover of the repubHc, unbiaffed. by the 
didlates of felfifhnefs , unfeduced by the allure- 
ments of partiality, and fuperior to the tempta* 
tions of avarice. The anger of the Athenians 
evaporated in impofmg on him a fmall fine , and 
foon after they re-eledled him general. The inte- 
grity and manly firmnefs of hismind reftored the 
fainting courage of the republic. They refcued 
the dignity of Pericles from the rage of popular 
frenzy ; but they could not defend his life againft 
the infedious malignity of the peftilence. He died 
^wd years and fix months after the commencement 
of tjie war. The charadler which he draws of him- 
felf is confirmed by the impartial voice of hiftory, 
^vhich adds a few circumftances fitted to confirm 
the texture of a virtuous and lading fame. Du- 
ring the firft invafion of the Peloponnefians, he 
declared that he would convey his extenfive and 
valuable eftate to the public, if it fliould be ex- 
cepted from the general devaftation, by the policy 
^or the gratitude of Archidamus , his hereditary 
gueft and friend ''. Yet this generous patriot lived 

' «• Thucydid, p. 1O8. 
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with the moft exemplary CBconomy in his perfonal c H A E. 
and domeftic expenfe. His death -bed was fur- xv. 
rounded by his numerous admirers, who dwelt 
with complacency on the illuftrious exploits of his 
glorious life. While they recounted the wifdom of 
his-goyernment, and enumerated the long feries of 
his vidories by fea and land, "You forget," faid 
the dying ftatefman and fage, " you forget the only 
valuable part of my charader: none of my fellow- 
citizens was ever compelled, through any adion of 
mine, to aflume a mourning robe ". " He expired, 
teaching an invaluable lefTon to human kind, that 
in the laft important hour, when all other objeds 
difappear, or Ipfe their value, the recolledion o£ 
an innocent life is ftill prcfent to the mind , and 
ftill affords confolation more valuable than Pericles 
could derive from his nine trophies ereded over 
the enemies of his country, from his long and 
profperous adminiftration of forty years, the depth 
of his political wifdom , the perfedion of his mi- 
litary and naval ikill , and the ioimortajl fame of 
his unrivalled eloquence. 

3' Plut. ifl Pericl. 
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Sttbfeqiient tivents of the /Tar. — Plaiaa takeH. — 
Revolt of LeTbos. ^^ Defcription and Hijiory of ibdt 
Island. — Nature of Us political Connexion rpitb 
Athens. — Addrefs of Lesbos. — Its Capital be- 
Jiege'd by the Athenians. — Meafures of the Pelopon- 
nejians for relievliig it, — Mityleni furrenders, — 
Deliberations in Athens concerning the TlreatmeHt 
of the Prifoners. — Refettlentent of the Affairs of 
Lesbos. — The Corinthians foment FaSiofis in Cor^ 
cyra. — Sedition in that Island. — The contending 
FaSions refpeilively fupportcd by the Athenians and 
Pelopontiejians — Progrefs , Termination , atid Cb«- 
fequences of the Sedition, 

X HE dignity aftd vigor of the republic fcemcd 
to perifh with Pericles » and feveral years elalpfed 
fcarcely diftinguiflied by any event that tended 
to vary the uniformity j much lefs to decide 
the fortune of the war. While the Peloponne- 
fians invaded Attica, the Athenian fleet annually 
ravaged the coaft of Peloponnefus. In vain the 
inhabitants of that country, little accudomed to 
the fea, colleded Ibips, and ufed their utmoft en- 
deavours to contend with the experienced flcill of the 
Athenian mariners. They were always defeated, 
and often by an inferior force; one proof among 
many, that naval lupericiity is flowly acquired 
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and flowly loft. Neither the Athenians nor the 
Feloponnefians derived any efifcdlual afliftance from 
their refpecaive alliances with Sitalces and Perdic- 
cas. The former, reinforced by many independ* 
ent tribes of Thrace , >¥ho were aUured to his 
ftandard by the hopes of plunder, poured down 
an hundred and fifty thoufand men on the Mace« 
donian coaft. But a hafty agreement between the 
two kings diffipated that numerous and defultory 
band with the fame rapidity with which it had 
been colledled \ 

One benefit, indeed, the Athenians received 
from Sitalces , if that can be reckoned a benefit , 
which enabled them to commit an adtion of atro* 
cious cruelty: he put into their hands Ariftseus, 
the Corinthian ^ a bold and determined enemy of 
their republic ; and adlually travelling through 
Thrace into Perfia, to folicit money from Arta- 
jterxes to fupport the war againft them. Both 
Ariftacus and his colleagues in the embaffy fuffered 
a painful and ignominious death. 

The fuccefe of the adverfe parties was equally 
balanced in the fieges ofPotidaea andPlataea. The 
former, having furrendered on capitulation, was 
occupied by new inhabitants. The expelled citi- 
zens retired to Olynthus and other places of the 
Chalcidic6, where they flrengthened and exafpe- 
rated the foes of Athens. Plataea alfo capitulated, 
after a long and fpirited refiftance during five years. 
Notwithftanding the warm and affeding remon- 
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firances of the citizens 'who had aded fucfa an 
illuftrious paft in the Perfian war, when the The- 
bans behaved nooft difgracefully, the capitulation 
was {hamefuUy violated by the Spartans , who la- 
crificed to the rcfentment of Thebes, the eternal- 
enemy of Platsea , two hundred braVe men , whofc 
courage and fidelity merited a better fate. But 
the youth of Platsea flill fiouriflied in the bofom 
of Athens, and were deftined, in a future age, to 
rcaffume the dignity of independent government, 
which always formed the higheft ambition of their 
fmall but magnanimous community. 

Among the tranfaftions of this otberwife unim- 
portant period, happened the revolt of Letbos, 
and the fedition of Corcyra. Both events deeply^ 
afifcdcd the intereft of Athens ; and the former is 
diftinguifhed by fuch circumftances as ferve to 
explain the political condition of the times, while 
the fatter exhibits a ftriking but gloomy pidlure of 
Grecian manners. 

The idand of Lefbos, extending above an hun*, 
dred and fifty miles in circumference, is the largeft, 
except Eubcea, in the iEgean fea. Originally 
planted by Eolians, Lelbos was the mother of 
many Eolic colonies. They were eftablifhed on 
the oppofite continent , and feparated from their 
metropolis by a ftrait of feven miles, which ex- 
pands itfelf into the gulf of Thebe , and is beauti- 
fully diverfified by the Hecatonnefian and Argi- 
nuffian ifles, of old facred to Apollo. The happy 
temperature of the climate of Lefbos confpired 
with the rich fertility of the foil to produce thofci 

delicious 
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delicious fruits, and thofe exquifite wines , which c n a r« 
, are ftill acknowledged by modem travellers to de- xvi* 
ferve the encomiums fo liberally beftowed on then* 
l)y ancient writers *. The convenience of its har- 
bours furniflied another fource of wealth and ad-* 
Vantage to this delightful ifland , which , as early a;^ 
the age of Homer, was reckoned populous and 
powerful , and , like the reft of Greece at that time;, 
governed by the moderate jurifdidlioii of heredi^ 
tary princes. The abufe of royal power occafionecl 
the diffolution of iponarchy in Leflbos, as well as 
in the neighbouring iflcs. The rival cities of Mi'* 
tylene and Methymna contended for republicaii 
pre-eminence. The former prevailed; and hav* 
ing reduced Methymna ^ as well as fix cities of in«4 
ferior note, began to extend its dominion beyond 
the narrow bounds of the ifland, and conquered 
a confiderable part of Troas. Meanwhile the in* 
tef nal government of Mitylene was often difturbed 
by fedition, and fometimes ufurped by tyrants* 
The wife Pittacus, contemporary and rival of So-* 
ion , endeavoured to remedy thefe evils by givingf 
his countrymen a body of laws , comprifed in fix 
hundred verfes, which adjufted their political rights^ 
and regulated their behaviour and manne*^. The 
Leflbians afterwards underwent thofe general fevoltl-* 
tions i to which both the iflands arid the continent 
of Afia Minor were cxpofed from the Lydian and 
Perfian powei*. Delivered from the yoke of Perfiit 

* Monf. de Guys , Tourhefort , etc. agree wiili Horace (paffim ) 
and Strabo, 1. xiii. p. S84— ^6S7. from which the following pardcB* 
lars , in the text, coiicerHioit Lnit^s, are extracted. 

Vot. II. B t» 
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by the fuccefeful valor of Athehs and Sparta, 
the Lefbians , as well as all the Greek fettlements 
around them, fpurned the tyrannical authority of 
Sparta and Paufanias , and ranged therafelves under 
the honorable colors of Athens, which they 
thenceforth continued to refped in peace, and to 
follow iri war. 

/ In the exercife of power the Athenians difplayed 
principles totally different from thofe by which 
they had attained it.. The confederacy between 
Athens and Lelbos was ftill fupported, however, 
by mutual fear rather than by reciprocal affedion. 
During peace , the Lelbians dreaded the navy of 
Athens; the Athenians feared to lofe the affiftancc 
of Lelbos in war. Befides this , the Athenians were 
6f the Ionic , the Lefbians of the Eolic , race ; and 
the latter juftly regretted that the allies of Athens 
ftould be fucceffively reduced to the condition of 
fubjefts. 'I'hey perceived the artful policy of that 
republic in allowing the Chians and Lelbians alone 
to retain the femblance of liberty. While the 
Chians and Lefbians , ftill free in appearance , affift- 
ed in fubduing the other confederates of Athens, 
that ambitious republic was always furnilhed with 
a plauGble juftification of her general oppreflion 
and tyranny ; fince it was natural to imagine that 
men, left to the unreftrained liberty of choice, 
fliould, in matters indifferent to themfelves, pre- 
fer the caufe of juftice to that of ufurpation. But 
even the apparent freedom which the Lefbians en- 
joyed had become extremely precarious. Th^y 
felt themfelves under the difagreeable neceffity to 
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footh , to bribe, and to flatter the Athenian dema- c h a 
go^es , and in all their tranfadions with that im- xvi. 
perious people , to teftify the moft mortifying de- 
ference and fubmiffion. Notwithftanding their 
watchful attention never defignedly to offend , they 
were continually endangered by the quarrelforoc 
laumor of a capricious multitude , and had reafoa 
to dread, left, in confequence of forae unexpeded 
guft of paffion^ they fhould be compelled to demolifli 
their walls, and to fiirrender their Ihipping, the 
punifiiipents already inflided on fuch of the neigh- 
bouring iflands as bad incurred the difpleafure of 
Athens. 

This uneafy fituation naturally difpofed the Let Meafuret 
bians, amidfk the calamities of the fecond Pelo- bialli^pre! 
ponnefian invafion , heightened by the plague at vious to 
Athens , to watch an opportunity to revolt The 
following year was employed in affcmbling the 
fcattered inhabitants of the ifland within the walls 
of Mitylene , in ftrengthening thefe walls , in forti- 
fying their harbours, in augmenting their fleet, and 
ih colleding troops and provifions from the fertile 
Ibores of the Huxine fea. But in the fourth year oiyi«p. 
of the war, their defign, yet unripe for execution ^ A^**"4ag 
\yas made known to the Athenians by the inhabit- 
ants of Tenedos , the neighbours and enemies of 
Leibos , as well as by the citizens of Methymna , 
tjie ancient rival of Mitylene , and by feveral male- 
contents in the Left)ian capital. Notwithftanding 
the concurrence of fuch powerful teftimonies, the 
Athenian niagiftrates affeded to difbelieve intelli- 
gence which their diftrcffed circumftances rendered 
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€ H A p. peculiarly alarming. The Lefbians , it wa^ laid , 
xvu could never think of forfaking the allianc^of a 
country, which had always treated them witn fuch 
diftinguiflicd favor, how powerfully foever they 
might be urged to that meafure by the Tbebans j 
their Eoiran brethren , and the Spartans , their an- 
cient confederates. Arobafladors, however , were 
fent to Lelbos, defiring an epcplanation of rumors 
fo difhonorabie to the iidclity and gratitude of the 
ifland. 
Activity of The ambaflfadors having confirmed the report, 
Athens equipped a fleet of forty fail , intending to 
attack the enemy by furprife , while they celebrated^ 
vith univcrfal confent , the anniverfary feftival o£ 
Apollo , on the promontory of Malea. But thi^ 
defign was rendered abortive by the diligence of ». 
Mitylenian traveller, who, pafiing from Athens to 
iiuboea , proceeded foath ward to Geraiftos , and , 
embarking in a merchant-veffcl , reached Leftios 
in lefs than three days from the time that he un« 
dertook this important fervice. His feafonable 
iadvice not only prevented the Mitylctlians from 
leaving their city , but prepared them to appear, at 
the arrival of the enemy , in a tolerable pollure of 
defence. This ftate of preparation enabled them 
to obtain from Cleippidas , the Athenian admiral, 
a fufpenfion of hoftilities , until they difpatched an -^ 
cmbaffy to Athens, to remove, as they pretended , ^ 
the groundlefs refcntment of the people, and to 
give ample fatisfadion to the magiftrates. 
Acidnrso* On the part of the Lefbians , this tranfadtion was 
^"^®** nothing more than a contriviince to gain time. 
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They cxpeded no. fevor or : forgivcnds from t^^ c nf a f. 
Athenian aflembly ; and wliile this itltirive negocia* icvCr 
lion vrzs carrying on at Athens, other ambaffadort Wywp. 
went fecrctly to Sparta , requefting that the Let ^c^"^.' 
bians might be admitted into the Peloponnefian 
confederacy , and thus entitled to the protedion of 
that powerful league. The Spartans rrferred them 
to the general affembly , which was to be foort heW 
nt Olympia, to folemniie the moft fplendid of all 
the Grecian feftivals. After the games were ended, 
and the Athenians, who little exp^Aed that fuch 
matters were in agitation , had returned home , the- 
Lelbian ambalTadors were favorably heard in si 
general convention of the Peloponhefiafi repre* 
fentatives or deputies , from whom they received 
alTurance of immediate and effedual affiftMce. 

This promife, however, wasnotpunduaHyper* Minrieni' 
formed. The eyes of the Athenians were at length ^'^^t** 
opened; and while the Peloponnefians prepared or 
deliberated , their more adivc enemies had already 
taken the field. Various fkirmilhes , io which the 
iflanders (howed little vigor in their own defence 4 
engaged the neighbouring dates of Lemnos and 
Imbros to fend , on the firO: fummoxis j confiderable 
fupplies of troops to their Athenian confederates ; 
but as the combined forces were ftill infufficienC 
^ completely to inveft Mity len^ , a powerful reinforce^ 
^ ment was fcnt from Athens ; and before the be- 
ginning of winter, the place was blocked up by 
land , while an Athenian fleet occupied the harbour 

The unfavorable feafon, and ftill more, that MetfuK* 
dilatorincfs which fo often obftruded the meafures «f*»>« 

Bb 3 '''"'''' 
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c H itP. of the:^<>Qfeclerates, prev^ntc<i timely aid Jrom if- 
xyi. riving ^^t Mityleo!^.<. But in order to make a di« 
nec^o^ for ycrfion in favor of their new allies , the Pelopon- 
^ nefians alTembled a confiderable armament at the 

ifthmus, intending to cdnvey.their fhips over land 
from Corinjiito the fej^ of Athens, tbatt-heymighe 
thus infeft the Athen^au Ihores with their fleet, 
while tb]c army carried '^. i^s iifual ravages in the 
central; parts of Attica; :Xb^^<^vity of-the Athe^ 
nians defeated this defignt Notwithftanding their 
numerous ' fquadrons ; on the coafts of Pelopon- 
nefus , Thrace » -and Lefbos * they immediately fitted 
put an hundred 'fail to defend their own Chores. 
The Peloppnnefian faildi:s,..who had been hadily 
f:elle<%^d /rom the; maritirpe towns, foon became 
difgvifted (yir^itih ^n exj^edition , attended with unfore*' 
' ■ : *\ feen difficulties; andj as autumn advanced, the 
- * militia ireo) thp inland country grew impatient 
to return to their fields and vineyards. During 
winter j the. Mitylenians were ftill difappointed 
in their" hope of relief. They were encouraged, 
^owcyer , to perfevere in refiftance , by the arrival 
0f Salaethus, a Spartan general of confiderable 
merit, who having landed in an obfcure harbour 
of the ifland , travelled by land towards Mitylene j 
and, during the obfcurity of night, pafled the Athe- 
nian wall of circumvallation , by favor of a breach 
made by a torrent. Salaethus gave the beficged 
frcfh affuranccs that a powerful fleet would bo 
fent to their afliftance early in the fpring; and that, 
at the fame time, the Athenians ihould be haraffed 
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by an invafion more terrible and deftrudliye than 
any which they had yet experienced. 

The latter part of the promife was indeed per- 
formed. The Peloponnefians invaded Attica, 
Whatever had been fparcd in former incurfions, 
now fell 2^ prey to their fury. But after the fpring 
•wasconfiderably advanced, the long-expeded fleet 
was looked for in vain. The fame procraftination 
and difficulties ftill retarded the preparations of 
the confederates; and when at length forty fail 
were colleded , the command was beftowed on 
the Spartan Alcidas, a man totally devoid of that 
fpirit and judgmient eflential to the character of a 
naval commander. Inftead of failing diredly to 
the relief of Mitylen^, he wafted much precious 
tjme in purfuing the Athenian merchantman, ia 
barafling the unfortified iflands, and in alarming 
the defeqcelefs and unwarlike inhabitants of Ionia, 
who could fcarcely recover frona their aftonilhment^ 
at feeing ;^ Peloponnefian fl^et in thofe feas. Many 
trading veffels, that failpd between the numerous 
iflands and harbours on that extenfive coaft, feli 
into the. hands of Alcidas; foi; when they defcried 
his fquadron, they attempted not to avoid it; 
many fe^rlefsly approached itj as certainly Athe- 
nian. In confequence of this imprudence, Alcidas 
took a great number of prifoners, whom he but- 
chered in cold blood at IVlyonefus 

This barbarity only difgraced himfelf, and in-, 
jured the Spartan caufe in Afia, many cities of 
which were previoufly ripe for revolt. Before 
he attempted to accomplilh the main objed 

Bb4 
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p i k *. dl his- expedition V tH« opportunity was for ever 
:j{V|. loft' by the fonretider of Mitylen^* Defpair of 
ai&fta{K:e, and fcarcily of provifidm , had obliged 
Satsethus, ^rho began hinsfelf by this time to fuf- 
peA that the Pela|)onnerians had ' laid afide all 
thoughts of fuccooring the place, to arm ' the 
populace , in order to make a vigorous aRauIt on 
the Athenian lines. But the lower ranks of tnco , 
who in Leibos, as well as in all the Grtsdan ifles, 
. naturally favored the caufe of Athens, the avowed 
patron of democracy, no fooner receiv^ their ar^ 
xnor, than thfey rcfofed Obeying theii< fuperiorsi 
and threatened, that unlefs the corn were fyeedily 
brought to the market- place , and equaHy divided 
among alt the ^citizens, they would infta^^tly fub* 
toit to the befiegers. The ariftbcmtidal party 
prudently yielded to the torrent of p<!^lar fury, 
which they had not Jbrength to refift ; and juftly 
apprehenfive , left a more obftinate defence might 
totally exclude them from the benefit of capitula- 
tion, they furrendered to Paches,'the Athenian 
^omniander, on condition that none of the pri- 
foners fliould be enflaved or put to death , until 
their agents, who were immediately fent to implore 
the clemency of Athens , fhould return with the 
fentencc of that republic. 

Vetro^ef Thc tcrms ivere accepted ^nd tatificd; hut fuch 
were the furious refentments which prevailed in 
that age , fuch the dark fufpicio.ns , and fuch the 

' He gave the populace , Who were before light armed , heavy 
armor. Thucydid. p. i88. Enj^ish cannot imitate his ej^preQlon : 
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t?oeaI difrtgard to- all laws of juftice and humanity, c ii a f. 
that the Athenian army had no fooner taken pot xvu 
feffion of the place, than the chief authors and abet- 
tors of the revolt i judging it imprudent to truft 
their fafety to the faith of treaties , and the fendity 
of oaths, flew for protedioa to their temples and 
altars. This tinfeafonable difiiddice (for Pacheii 
Uppears to have united uncommon humanity with 
a daring fpirit, and great military abilities) difco* 
vered confcious guilt, and enabled the Athenians to 
diftinguilh between their friends and enemies. The 
latter were proteded by Pachcs, and prevailed on 
to withdraw from their fendluaries. He after* 
i?rards font them to the ifle of Tenedos, until their 
ikte, as well as that of their fellow*citizens, (hould 
l>e finally determined by the Athenian republic. 

Imttiediately after the arrival of the Mitylenian They art 
amba(rador$^ the people of Athens had aflferobled doomed t« 
to deliberate on this important fubjeft. Agitated ll''^^^^^ 
by the giddy tranfports of triumph over the rebel* nUn de« 
lious ingratitude and perfidy of a people , who , 
th<^ugh diftinguiflied by peculiar favors , had 
abandoned and betrayed their protedlors in the 
feafon of danger, the Athenians doomed to death 
all the Mitylenian citizens , and condemned the 
women and children to perpetual fervitude. In 
one day the bill was propofcd, the decree paffedji 
and the fame evening a galley was difpatched to 
Paches, conveying this cruel and bloody refolutioa* 
But the night left room for reflcdion ; and the 
feelings of humanity were awakened by the ftings 
of remorfe. In the morning, ^avin;^; affeinbJcdf 
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f^ it A F. bf his- expedition V the oppoftunity was for ever 
:j{V|, loft' by the ftinretider of Mitylen^, Defpair of 
affiftaiK«, and fcarcily of provifi6ni , had obliged 
Satsethus, ^rho began hiMfelf by tliis time to fut 
peA that the Pelo})onnerians had ' laid afide all 
thoughts of fuccooring the place, to arm ' the 
populace , in order to make a vigorous aRauIt on 
the Athenian lines. But the lower ranks of tnco , 
who in Lefbos , as well as in all the Grecian ifles, 
. naturally favored the caufe of Athens^ tfee avowed 
patron of democracy, no fooner received their ar^ 
xnor, than they refofed obeying their fuperior^i 
and threatened, that unlefs the com were fpcedily 
brought to the marketplace, and equl*f divided 
among all the ^citizens, they would inftja^tVyfub* 
toit to the befiegers. The ariftbcmtidal party 
|!>rudently yielded to the torrent of pdpiilar fury, 
which they had not Jbr^jngth to refift ; and juftly 
apprehenfive, left a more obftinate defence migbl; 
totally exclude them from the benefit of capitula- 
tion, they furrendered to Paches,'the Athenian 
^omniander, on condition that none of the pri- 
foners fliould be enflaved or put to death , until 
their agents, who were immediately fent to implore 
the clemency of Athens , fhould return with the 
fentencc of that republic. 
Tetro^ef The tcrms ivere accepted ^nd tatified; hut fuch 
^\i^'s**" were the furious refentments which prevailed in 
that age, fuch the dark fufpicicins, and fuch the 

' He gave the populace , who were before light armed , heavy 
armor. Thucydid. p. i88. Enj^lish cannot imitate hj$ e3^pre£(ion : 
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totel difrtgapdltoaU laws of juftice and humanity, c ii a F. 
that the Athenian army had no fooner taken pot xvi^ 
feffion of the place, than the chief authors and abet*- 
tors of the revolt ^ judging it imprudent to truft 
their fafety to the faith of treaties » and the fandity 
x>i oaths, flew for protedioa to Uieir temples and 
altars. This tinfeafonable diflidcncc (for Pachei^ 
UppeaiB to have united uncommon humanity with 
a daring fpirit, and great military abilities) difco* 
v<rcd confcious guilt, and enabled the Athenians to 
diftinguilh between their friends and enemies. The 
latter were proteded by Pachcs, and prevailed on 
to withdraw from their landluaries. He after* 
M^rds feni tliem to the ifle of Tenedos, until their 
Iktei as well as that of their fellow*citizens, (hould 
h^ finally determined by the Athenian republic. 

Tmttiediately after the arrival of the Mitylenian They art 
amba(rador$i, the people of Athens had aflerobled doomed t« 
to deliberate on this important fubjeft. Agitated ^^^^l^^l 
\>Y the giddy tranfports of triumph over the rebeU nian de« 
lious ingratitude and perfidy of a people, who^ 
though diftinguiflied by peculiar favors , had 
abandoned and betrayed their protedlors in the 
feafon of danger, the Athenians doomed to death 
all the Mitylenian citizens , and condemned the 
women and children to perpetual fervitude. In 
one day the bill was propofcd, the decree paffedji 
and the fame evening a galley was difpatched to 
Paches, conveying this cruel and bloody refolutioa* 
But the night left room for reflcdion ; and the 
feelings of humanity were awakened by the ftings 
of reoiorfe. In the morning, ^avin;^; affeinbJedf 
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CHAT. I^refentiiig tbem with the fear of danger, promifed 

XVI. them the hope of deliveranoe ? " 
Deodatuf ' This fanguiiiary fpeech was anfwered by Deodar 
oppofes it tus, a roan endowed with an amiabJe moderation of 
Tddrea^^ charadcf, joined to a profound knowledge of go^ 
andii^irit verElment, and ai deep infight into human nature. 
In the former afieitobly , this refpe^ble oratbr had 
ventured, almoft fingle and alone, to plead tte 
ciaufe of the Mitylenians, and to aflert the rights 
of^bnmanity. He obferved^ ^that affemblies were 
Uible to be ihiflediby the fury of tefentment/aS 
ivell ais by the weatoefs of compaffion; and that 
. crro^ of the Ibfmer kind were 6ftea attended by 
confequences riot lefs deftru€tive, and always foU 
lowed by a far more bitter repenmnce. Agaiaft 
Vague flanders and calumny no mftnis fecnre; hue 
a true patriot muft learn to defpife fiich unmanly 
reproaches. Undaunted by oppofition , he wW 
offer good counfel » to which there ate no greater 
enemies than hade and anger. For my part, I 
fland up neither to defend the Mitylenians, nor to 
Wafte time in fniitlefs accufations. They have in* 
jfured us moft outrageoufly , yet I would not ad- 
vife you to butcher them, unl6($ that can be 
proved expedient; neither were tboy bbjeds of 
lorgivenefs, would I advife yoii to pardon them', 
unlef» that were conducive to the public intereft, 
the only point, on which our prefent deliberation 
turiis. Guided by vulgar prejudices, Cleon has 

' This is fpeaking like an orator. It will appear in the (bqnfl« 
that Deodatus by no means confidered the inno<;-<:nce ox g^\lt of tbe 
Mit/lehiaas as (h1i(^ iadifferent. 
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loudty afferted, that the deftrnAion of the Mity* c H a ¥• 
lenians is neceffary to deter neighbouring cities xvi* 
irotu rebellion. But diftant fubjedts muft be kept 
in obedience by the mildneCs of difcretionary cau* 
tion, not by the rigqr of fanguinary examples. 
What people were ever fo mad as to revolt, with* 
out expecting, either through their domeftic 
ftrength, or the afliftance of foreign powers, to 
make good their preccnfions f Men who have 
known liberty, how fweet it is^ ought not to bd; 
puniflied too feverely for afpiring at that inelli« 
mable enjoyment. But their growing difaffediort 
rouft be watched with care^ and anticipated by 
diligence', they muft be prevented from taking the 
firft (leps towards emancipation; and taught, if 
poflible, to regard it as a thing altogether unat« 
tainable* 

^- Yet fucb is the nature of man < confidered 
either individually or colledively , that a law of 
infallible prevention will never be euaded. Of 
all crimes that any reafonabb creature can com^ 
mit , Defire is the forerunner, and Hope the at-* 
tendant. Thefe invifible principles within , are too 
powerful for all external terrors; nor has the in-« 
creafmg feverity of laws rendered crimes lefs fre# 
quent in latter times, than during the mildnefs of 
the heroic ages, when few punifhments were capi- , 
tal. While human nature remains the fame, weak-^ 
nefs will be diftruftful, neceflity will be darings 
poverty will excite injuftice , power will urge td 
rapacity, mifery will Ank into meannefs, and pro- 
fperity fwell into prefumptioo. There are otfaet 
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CHAP, contingencies, \vhich ftir up the xhutiny of; pat' 
x\h fions, too ftublpiom for control. The authority 
of government can neither change! the. cbmbina^ 
tion of events, not interrupt the. occafions ol for* 
tune. ImpeHed. by fuch caufes, the felfilh defire^ 
<>f men will hurry them into wickednefs and vice, 
whatever penalties await them. The imaginatioii 
becomes familiar with one degree of puqiihmenQt 
as well as with another ; and , in every degif^i 
hope renders it . alike infeffedtual and impotegt^ 
fince neither individuals nor oommunities would 
be guilty ofinjuftice, jf they believed that.it muQ, 
infallibly fubje^ them to punifhmetnt, fmali or great, 
. When individuals commit crimen i they always 
expedl to elude, the vengeance. of law. Wboa 
communities rebel, they expedl to render ^their re- 
volt riot the occafion of triumph to their enemies, 
but the means of dieir own deliverance and 
fecurity. 

" The fevere punifliment of Mitylene cannot, 
therefore, produce the good confequences with 
which Cleon has flattered" you. But this cruel 
meafure will be attended with irreparable prejudice 
to your intereft. It will eftrange the aflfedions ^i 
your allies; provoke the refentment of Greece; 
excite the indignation of mankind ; and , inftead 
of preventing rebellion, render it more frequent 
and more dangerous. When all hopes of fuccefs 
have vanifhed, your rebellious fubjeds will never ! 
be perfuaded to return to their duty. They will | 
feek death in the field rather than await it from 
the hand of the executioner. Though reduced 
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to the lafl; extretnlty, they vrill fpurn fubmiflioD, chap. 
and gathering courage from defpair, either repel xvi. 
your aflaults, or fall an ufelels prey, weak and ex* 
haufted, incapable of indemnifying you for the 
expenfe of the war, or of raifmg thofe fubfidies ^ / 
and contributions, which rendered their fubjugation 
a reafonable objed either of intereft or ambition. 

" The revolt of Mitylene was the work of an 
lirillocratical fadion, fomented by the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Thebans. The great body of the people 
were no fooner provided with arms, than they dif- 
covered their afFcdion for Athens. It would be 
ttioft cruel and moft ungrateful, to confound the 
innocent with the guilty, to involve friends and 
foes in undi(lingui(hed ruin. Yet this odious 
meafure would Ihow more weaknefs than cruelty, 
more folly than injuftice. What advantage could 
the enemies of Athens more earneftly defire ? 
What boon could the ariftocratical fadions , fo 
profufely fcattered over Greece , more anxioufly 
requeft froni Heaven ? Furnifhed with your fan- 
giiinary decree againft Mitylene , they might for 
ever alienate from the republic the afifedions of 
her' fubjeds and confederates ; for having once , 
feduced them to revolt , they might unanfwerably 
convince them, th^t fafety could only be purchafed 
by perfevering in rebellion, and that to return to 
duty was to fubmit to death. " 

The moderation and good fcnfe of Deodatus Hisopi, 
(fuch was the influence of Cleon ) were approved "[?"P'*^ 
only by a fmall majority of voices. Yet it re^j 
mained uncei:tain, \yhether this late and reludant 
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repentance would avail the Mitylenians, who, be* 
fore any advice of it arrived, might be condemned 
and executed in cdnfequence of the former decree, 
A galley was inftantly fumiflied with every thing 
that might promote expedition. The Mityknian 
deputies promifed invaluable rewards to the rowers^ 
But the fate of a numerous, and lately flouriibing 
community, ftill depended on the uncertainty of 
winds and currents. The firft advice -boat had 
failed, as the meffengcr of bad news, with a flow 
and melancholy progrefs. The fecond advanced 
with the rapid movement of joy. Not an adverfe 
blaft oppofed her courfe. The neceiEty of food 
and flccp never reftrained a moment the labor of 
the oar: And her diligence was rewarded by teach- 
ing Leflbos in time to check the cruel hand of the 
executioner. 

The bloody fentence had been jtift read, even 
the orders had ,been iffued for its execution, when 
the critical arrival of the Athenian galley con? 
verted the lamentable outcries, or gloomy defpair 
of a whole republic , into expreflions of admiration 
and gratitude. 

The puniflinient, however, of Mitylene was ftill 
fufficiently fevere, even according to the rigorous 
maxims of Grecian policy. The prifoners, who 
had been lent to T^^^^os , were tfanfported to 
Athens. They exceeded a thoufand in number, 
and were indifcriminately condemned to death. 
Salaethus , the Spartan general , fbared the fame 
fate , after defcending . to many mean contri- 
i'anccs to fave his life. The walls of Mitylene 

were 
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^ve^e dcaioliflied, its Ihipping was fcnt to Athens, 
and its territory divided into three tboufand por* 
tions, of which three hundred were ponfecrated to 
the gods, aod the reft diftributed by lot among the 
people of Athens. The Leflbiaas were ftill allowed 
to cultivate, as tenants, their own fields, paying 
for each Ibare an annual-rent pf about fix pounds 
wine (hillings fterling '. 

The a<aivity and judgment of JPaches thus ef- 
fedled an important conqueft to his country. 
Though the affairs of Lcfbos might have requ4rc4 
bis undivided attcntipn, he no Cooner was apprized 
of the appiparajicc of the P^loponnefian fieet, thaa 
he immediately put to fea , proteded the allies o£ 
Athens, and chafed the enemy from thofe ftores. 
Puring the whole time of his ccrmmand, be be-* 
haved with firmnefs tempered by bqmanity. But, 
at his return to Athens, he met with the pfoal r9<% 
ward of fuperior merit. He was a^cufed of nwf- 
conda<ft; and finding fentence ready to be prp-r 
nouiiced againft him , his indignation rofe fp high » 
that he flew himfelf in court \ 

The Spartan admiral , Alcidas , met , on the 
othei* hand, with a reception (fuch is the blindneis 
of popular prejudice!) far bettier than his behaviour 
^eferved. The Peloponnefian fleet of forty fail , 
imprudently jntrufted to hi;S command , retired in4 
glorioufly, after a 910ft e^^penfive and fruitlefs ex- 
pedition, to the prpte(ftion of th^ir friendly bar? 
bours. A northerly wind, hp^yever, drove them 
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on the fhores of Crete ; from whence they drop* 
ped in fucceflively to the port of Cyllenc, which 
had recovered the difafter inflidted on it by the 
Corcyreans at the beginning of the war , and be- 
come the ordinary rendezvous of the Peloponne- 
fian, fleet. In this place, Alcidas found thirteen 
gallies , commanded by Brafidas , a Spartan of 
diftinguifhed valor and abilities , purpofely chofen 
to affift the admiral with his coiinfeis. This fmall 
iiquadron had orders to join the principal armament; 
with which the- confederates, as their defign had 
mifcarried at Lcfbos , purpofed to undertake. an 
expedition to Corcyra, then agitated by the tu- 
mult of a moft dangerous fedition. 
• Among the hoftiiities already related between 
the republics of Corinth and Corcyra, we defcribed 
the enterprifes by which the Corinthians took above 
twelve hundred Corcyrean prifoners. Many of 
thefe perfons were defcended from the firft families 
in the iflands; a circumftance on which the policy 
of Corinth founded an extenfive plan of artifice 
and ambition. The Corcyreans, inftead of feel- 
ing the rigors of captivity , or experiencing the 
ftern feverity of republican refentment, were treat- 
cd with the liberal and endearing kindnefs oW3re- 
cian hofpitality. Having acquired their confidence 
by good offices, the Corinthians infinuated to them, 
in the unguarded hours of convivial merriment, 
the danger as well as the difgrace of their connec- 
tion wkh Athens, the univerfal tyrant of her al- 
lies ; and reprcfented their Ihameful ingratitude in 
riefcrting Corinth, to wKich the colony of Corcyra 
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owed not only its early happinefs and profperity', c H a p» 
but its original eftablifhmcnt and exiftencc. Thefe xvu 
arguments, feafonably repeated, and urged with 
much addrefs, at length proved effedual. The 
Corcyreans recovered their freedom , and returned 
to their native country ; and, while they pretended 
to be jcolleding the fum of eight hundred talents 
(about an. hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling) to pay their ranfom , they left nothing un- 
tried to detach Corcyra from the Athenian intereft. 
• Their firft expedient for accomplifhing this pur^ «xcitedati. 
pofe was , to traduce the popular leaders ,* who faYwTns in 
were the moft fteadfaft partifans of that republic, corcyra- 
^ccufations, impeachments, all the artifices and 
chicane of legal perfecution, wete direded and 
played oflf againft them. The demagogues , who 
were not of a temper to brook fuch injuries , re-« 
torted on their antagonills with equal ingenuity, 
and far.fuperior fuccefs. Peithias, the mofl: dif« 
tinguiflied advocate of the Athenian or democra- 
tic party , accufed five ringleaders of the oppofite ^ 
fadion of having deftroyed the fence which en- 
clofed the grove of Jupiter; a trefpafs eftimated 
by the Corcyrean law at a fevere pecuniary pu- 
nifhment '. In vain the perfons accufed denied the 
charge; in vain, after. con vidion before the fenate^ 
they fled as fupplicants to the altars. They could 
obtain. no mitigation of the amercement. The 

* Th9 fine was « for every pale a ftater ( one pound and nine penet 
fterliog). Such caufes were frequent in other parts of Greece. » as wt 
]earn from the oration of Lyfias in defence of a citizen accufefl of 
cutting down a coofecratcd olivt. See the tranflation of Lyfias aq4 
Ifjcrates , p.- 377. - . . ■ 
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demagogue was inflexible ; and his roflaencc with 
his colleagues in the fenate, of which be happened 
that year to be a member, determined them to 
execute the law in its utmoft rigor. 

Exafperated by this feverity , and not doubting 
that during the ^miniftration of the prefent fenate, 
Aianyvfimilar profecutions would be raifed againft 
them, the ariftocratical party entefed into a con« 
(piracy for defending tbemfelves and their country 
againft the oppreffive injudice pf Athens and A the* 
nian partifans. Oa this emergency they aded like 
mucn vfho knew the danger of delay. Having for* 
ttfied their caufe with a fufBcient mmfaer of ad«> 
fcerents, they armed tbemfelves with conceale4 
daggers , fuddenly ruibed into the ieaate-houfe, and 
gfiaffioated Peithias, with fix ty ol his friends. 
This boidnefe ftruck their opponents with terror. 
Such perfoDS as felt themfelves mcft obnoxious to 
the can£pirators , immediately fled to the harbour, 
embarked , and failed to' Athens. 
: The people of Corcyra^ thus deprived of their 
lesKlers by an event equally unexpededand atrow 
cious, were ^i2ed with fuch aAonilfament as fu& 
pended their power of »dion« Before they had 
fafficicndy recovered themfdves to take the proper 
sae^ures for revenge, or even. for defence ; the aiv 
t*ival of a Corintbian veffei , and a Laeedsemonian 
tmbafly, «noourag*ed dieir opponents to attempt 
their deftrndion. The attack was maAde at the 
hour of full aflembly; tlie forum, or public fquare, 
torefented a fcene of horror; the ftreets of Corcyra 
lireamed with blood. The unguarded citi^eos 
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were incapable of making refiftance againft fucli chap. 
fiidden and unforefecn fury. They fied in trcpi- xvii 
dation from the forum , and the more fpacious 
ftrcets Some took pofTeffion of the citadel; other* 
of the Hiiidean harbour;, and in general occupied^ 
before evening, the higher and more remote partfc 
of the town. Their adverfaries kept poffeflion of 
the market-place, around which moft of their 
houfes flood, or afTembled in the principal haiv 
bour, that points towards Fpirus, from which thcjr 
expedled fuccouf. The day following was fpent in 
doubtful (kirmilbes, and in fummoning from the 
country the affiftance of the peafants , or rather 
flavcs, by whom chiefly the lands of the ifland 
were cultivated. Tbefe naturally ranged tbcm^^ 
felves on the fide of the people: The Ccrcyreaii 
women zealoufly embraced the fame party, and 
fuftained the tumult with more than female couragei 
One inadive day intervened. The partifans o£ 
ariftocracy were reinforced by eight hundred auxi* 
Itaries from the continent of Epirus. But in tbtt 
fucceeding engagement , the number$ and fmry of 
the flaveSy who feized the prefent opportunity to 
rcfent the bai^barous cruelty of their refpcdive 
maders, and the generous ardor of the women ^ 
rendered the friends of liberty completely vido* 
rious. The vauquiftied fled towards the fbrtim 
and the great harbour. Even thefe pofts they fboit 
defpaired of being able to maintain; and, to efeape 
immediate death, fet fire to the furrounding houfes^ 
which being foon thrown into a blaze, prefented an 
imperviious. obfiack to the rage of the aHailants^ 
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CHAP. The -moft beautiful f)art of Corcyra was thus de- 
XVI. ftroyed in one night ; the houfes , (hops , maga- 
zines, and much valuable merchandife, were to- 
tally confumed ; and had an eaftcrly wind aided the 
conflagration , the whole city muft in a fhort time 
have been reduced to allies. Amidft this fcene of 
confufion and horror, the Corinthian galley, to- 
gether with the auxiliaries frbm Epirus, retired in 
conllernation from a place that feemed doomed to 
inevitable deftrudion. 
An Athe. Next day twelve Athenian gallies arrived from 
dron at*' Naupadlus, containing, befides their ordinary com- 
rives at plement of men , five hundred heavy-armed Mef- 
Corcyw. fgnians. Nicoftratus , who commanded this arma- 
ment, had, upon the firft intelligence of the fedi- 
tion , haftened with the utmoft celerity to fupport 
the caufe of Athens and democracy. He had 
the good fortune not only to anticipate the 
Peloponnefian fquadron , which was fo anxioufly 
expeded by the enemy, but to find his friends tri- 
umphant. They had obtained, however, a melan- 
choly triumph over the fplendor of their country, 
which, if its fadions were not fpeedily reconciled, 
was threatened with total ruin. Nicoftratus omit- 
ted nothing that feemed proper to heal the wounds 
of that afflided commonwealth. By authority, 
entreaties, and commands, he perfuaded the con- 
tending parties to accommodate matters between 
themfelves, and to renew their alliance with Athens. 
Having happily terminated this bufinefs, he was 
intent on immediate departure; but the managers 
£br the people propofed, that he fhould leave five 
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of his fhlps with them , to deter the enemy from chat 
any frefh commotion, and take in exchange five of xvi, 
theirs, which fhould be inftantly manned to attend 
him on his ftation. With this propofal he com- 
phed; and the Corcyreans feledted the mariners 
deftined to fail with Nicoftratus. Thofc named for 
this fervice were, to a man, partifans of the oli- 
garchy and Lacedaemon : a circumftance which 
created in them juft alarm , left they (hould be 
tranfported to Athens , and , notwithftanding the 
faith of treaties, condemned to death. They took 
refuge in the temple of Caftor and Pollux : the af- 
furances of Nicoftratus could fcarcely remove them 
from this fanduary ; and all his declarations and 
oaths were incapable to prevail on thera to embark. 
The oppofite party afferted, that this want of con- 
fidence betrayed not only the confcioufnefsof paft, 
but the fixed purpofe of future , guilt ; and would 
have immediately difpatched them with their dag- 
gers, had not Nicoftratus interpofed. Terrified at 
thefe proceedings , the unhappy vidims of popular 
malice and fufpicion affembled , to the number of 
four hundred , and retired with one accord , as fup- 
plicants , to the temple of Juno. From this fane* 
tuary they were perfuaded to arife , and tranfported 
to a neighbouring ifiaiiid, or rather rock, fmall, 
barren, and uninhabited. There they remained 
four days, fupplied barely with the means of ful>- 
fiftence , and impatiently waiting their fate. 

In this pofture of affairs a numerous fleet was The Peio- 
feen approaching from the fouth. This \yas the fleet"Ip^" 
long - expeded fquadron _ of .fifty - three fhips pean off 

Q Q A the coaft. 
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J n A p. coniipiandcd by Alcidas andBrafidas. With tbc uit* 
XVI. fortunate flownels inherent in ail the meafures of 
the confederacy, this armament arrived too. late to 
fupport the ruined caufe of their friends. The Pc^ 
loponnefian commanders, however, might ftill ex* 
pe<^ to takd an ufelefs but agreeable vengeance oti 
tbeir. enemies. To accomplifb this defign they pret- 
j^ared to attack the harbour of Corcyra , while all 
Vras hurry and confufion. The iflanders had fixty 
veflcls fit for fea , in which they embarked with the 
iUmoft expedition, and fucceflively failed forth a^ 
^ach happened to be ready. Their ardor and im- 
|>atience difdained the judicious advice of Nicot 
ftratiis, who alone , calm and unmoved* amidfl t, 
Icene of uneKp66ked danger , exhorted them to keep 
the harbour until they were all prepared to advance 
in line of battle, generoufly offering, with his twelve 
Athenian gallies ^ to fui^ain the firft aflaults of the 
enemy. 
A fea fight, 1 he Peloponnefiin.<5 , obferving the boftile arma- 
the*Pdo. ^^^^ fcattered and unfupported , divided their own 
ponncfians fleet into two fquadrons. The one, confiding of 
prcvaiL .^^ycncy gallics , attacked the Corcyrean*; the other, 
amounting to thirty-three , endeavoured to furround 
/ the Athenians. B»t the addrefs of the Athenian 

aiariners fruftrated this attifept.' Their front was 
extended with equal ordermnd celerity. They af- 
faulted , at once, the oppofite wings of the Pclo- 
ponnefian fleet, intercepted their motion, and fkil- 
fully encircled them around, hoping to drive their 
fliips againft each othef , and to throw them into 
umver£al diforder. Perceiving thele manoiuvre**. 
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the (Iilps which followed the Corey reans left off the q n k P» 
purfuit, and fleered to fupportthe main fquadron: acvi. 
and now , with their whole embodied ftrength , they 
prepared to pour on the Athenians. Thefe priH 
dently declined the Ihock of fuperior force: but 
the glory of their retreat was equal to a vidory* 
They feafonably fhifted their helms , flowly and re- 
gularly gave way, ahd thus covered the retreat of 
their Corcyrean allies, who, having already loft 
thirteen veffels , were totally unabte to renew the 
engagement. 

Having reached the harbour, the Corcyrearis '^^*J^^^f 
ftill feared left the eftenoy , in purfuance of their Aicidas 
vidory, (hould make a defcent on the coaft, and raves Coi- 
even affault the city. But the manly counfels of •*^'^** 
Brafidas , who ftrongly recommended the latter 
meafure, Were defeated by the timidity and inca- 
pacity of Alcidas. The Corcyreans feized, thercf- 
fore, the prefent opportunity to reniove the fup- 
plicants from the uninhabited iSand to the temple 
of Juno, as lefs expofed there, to be difcOvercd 
and taken up by the Peloponnefiail fleet. Next 
day they entered into accommodation with thefe 
unhappy men, and even admitted feveral of theni 
to embark in thirty Veffels, which they haftily 
equipped, as the laft defence of the ifland. The 
Peloponnefians, meanwhile , ftill prevented ,by the 
daftardly counfels of Alcidas, from attacking the 
capital, wrecked their refentmeht on the adjacent 
territory. But before the dawn of the fucceedinj; 
day, they were alarmed by lights on the northern 
fliore of Leucadia^ which, by their number find 
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difpofition, fignificd the approach of an Athenian 
fleet of fixty fail. 

The fituation of the invaders was no>V extremely 
dangerous. If they ftretcbed out td fea, they 
xnight be obliged to encounter the unbroken vigor 
of the Athenians : if they cruifed off the coaft , they 
would be compelled to contend, not only with the 
power of Athens, but with the refentment of Cor- 
cyra. One meafure alone promifcd the hope of 
fafcty: it was immediately adopted. Having crept 
along the (hore to Leucadia , they carried their vef- 
fels acrofs the ifthmus ', afterwards buried in the 
fea, but which then joined thepeninfula, now the 
ifland of Leucas , to the adjacent coaft of Acarna- 
nia. From thence failing through the narrow feas , 
which feparate the neighbouring ifles from the 
continent , they efcaped without difcovery , and 
fifely arrived in the harbour ^of Cyllene. 

The democratical party in Corcyra foon per- 
ceived the flight of the enemy , and defcried the ap- 
proach of the Athenian fleet , commanded by Eu- 
rymedon. Thefe fortunate events, which ought 
in generous minds to have effaced the dark im- 
preflions of enmity and revenge , only enabled the 
Corcyreans to difplay the deep malignity of their 
charader. They commanded the thirty gallies , re- 
cently manned , to pafs in review , and in proportion 
as they difcovered their enemies , punifhed them 
with immediate death. Fifty of the principal ci- 
tizens, who flill, clung to the altars in the temple 

' D'Anville confiders the ancient Leucadia as an ifland i Ptolemy 
())eaks of it as a peninfula. 
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of Juno, they feduccd from their afylum , and- in- c H a F. 
ftantly butchered. xvi. 

Politics and party formed the pretence, for vio- Maiignane 
lence , while individuals gratified their private paf- ^^^ cinQ^^ 
fions, and wrecked vengeance on their perfonal reaaf. 
foes. The fedition became every hour more fierce : 
the confufion thickened ; the whole city was filled 
with confternation and horror. The altars and 
images of the gods were furrounded by votaries, 
whom even the terrors of a fuperftitious age could 
no longer proted. The miferable vidims were 
dragged from the moft revered temples , whofe walls 
and pavement were now firft ftained with civil blood. 
JVlany withdrew themfelves by a voluntary death 
from the fury of their enemies. In every houfe, 
and in eviery family , fcenes were tranfaded too hor- 
rid for defcription. Parents, children, brothers, 
ind pretended friends , feized the defired moment 
for gratifying their latent malignity, and perpe- 
trating crimes without a name. The unfeeling Eu- 
rymedon ( whofe charader, as will (hortly appear, 
was a difgrace to human nature ) Ihowed neither 
ability nor inclination to ftop the carnage. During 
thfe fpace of fix days that his fleet continued in the 
Corcyrean harbour, the adors in this lamentable 
tragedy continually aggravated the enormity of their 
guilt, and improved in the refinement of their 
cruelty. A dreadful calm fucceeded this violent 
agitation. Five hundred partifans of ariftocracy 
efcaped to the coafl; of Epirus ; and the Athenian 
fleet retired. 
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The fugitives, infteadof rejoitiDgintheirfafety, 
thought only of revenge. They fcnt agents to 
Laccd'deoion and Gorinth. .By defcribing their fuf- 
ferings to the aftonifhcd Epirots , they ex::ited their 
tompalGon 9 and acquired their affiftance. The fe- 
yerity of the prevailing party in Corcyra increafed 
the number of outlaws; who, at length, finding 
tbenafelves fufficicntly powerful to attack andcoa. 
quer the ifland , which , from the nH>ment of their 
banilhment, they had infefted by naval defcents, 
failed with their whole ftreogth.for that purpofe in 
boats; provided by the Barbarians. In landing at 
Corcyra, the rowers drove with fueh violence againft 
(the Ihore, ad broke many of their vcffels in pieces; 
the reft ihey inamediateJy burned , difdaining Cafety 
unlefs purchafed by vidory. This dcfperatc mea- 
fure deterred oppofuion : they advanced, feizcd, 
and fortified , Mount lftone;a ftrong poft in the 
neighbourhood of the city , from which they ra- 
vaged the territory, and fubjeded their enemies to 
the multiplied evils of. war and famine. 

An epidemical diforder increafed the nxeafure 
of their calamities. The flames of civil difcord*, 
which had never been thoroughly extinguilhed-, 
again broke out within the walls. The mifery of 
♦the Coreyreans was verging to despair, when ao 
Athenian fleet of forty fail appeared ofiF the coalK 
This armamqnt was commanded by EurymedoH 
and Sophocles. It was principally deftined agairJl 
Sicily, as we ihall have occafion to relate, but or- 
dered in its voyage thither to touch .at Corcyr^i 
and regulate the affairs of that iiland. This unex- 
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pe<fVed affiftance -enabled the bcfieged to become tht 
bcfifcgers. The outworks and defences of Mount 
Iftone wcrefucceffively taken, the parties who de^ 
fended them gradually retiring to the more elevated 
branches, and , at length, to the very fummit, of 
the mountain. They were on the point of being 
driven from thence, and of falling into tht handf 
of enemies exafperated by innumerable injuries fij& 
fered and inflided. Alarmed by this rcfledion^ 
chey called out to the Athenians for quarter, and 
Surrendered to Eurymedon and Sophocles ^ on coa^ 
ditioo that their fate fliould be decided by the people 
of Athens. They were fent priCiners to the fmall 
idand of Ptychia , till it (houW be found convci* 
nientto tranfport them to Athens, and commanded 
not to make any attempt to ftir from thence undA 
pain of annulling the capitulation which bad been 
granted them. 

If the malignity of the Corcyrean populace had 
;iot exceeded the ordinary ftandard of human pri- 
vity, their refentment muft have been foftened by 
the fudden tranfition wrought by accident in their 
lavor. But their firft concern was to intercefjt 
ihe precarious clemency of Athens , and to affune 
the deftrudion of their adverfaries. This atro- 
cious defign was executed by a firatagem equally 
-dcteftabie, uniting^ by a fuigular combioation , 
whatever is favage in ferocity , and bate in perfidy. 
By means of proper agents dilpatchcd fecretly to 
Ptychia, the leaders of the popular fadion ao-- 
J^uainted thofe of the prifoners , with whom, m 
|>eaceable times , they hadxefpedively lived in ibme 
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CHAP, babits of intimacy, that the Athenians had deter* 
XVI. mined to give them up indifcriminately to the fury 
of the populace. Pretending much regret that 
perfons in "whom they once had fo tender a con- 
cern , (hould ihare the common calamity , they ex« 
borted them* by all poflible means, to contrive 
their efcape, and offered to provide them with 
a bark for that purpofe. The known cruejty of 
Eurymedon made the artifice fucceed. The bark 
Was already launched from the ifland ; the terms 
of the capitulation were thus infringed ; the de- 
luded vidims were apprehended in the very acfl of 
departure, feizerf, bound, and delivered into the 
hands of their inesfbrable enemies. 
tndoFthe The Athenian commanders, Eurymedon and 
Athenian -Sophoclcs , favored the deceit, becaufe, as they 

command. * _ ii»i ■ ir»»*« 

ert, Eury- werc themlelves obliged to proceed towards Sicily^ 

medonand they cnvied the honor that would accrue to their 

p oc es. jp^^,g{jQj.5 jj, conducing the captives to Athens. 

To gratify this meannefs of foul without example , 

they permitted barbarities beyond belief. 

VBeiam. The unhappy prifoners were firft confined in a 

blrftier dungeon. Dragged fucceffively from thence, ia 

commit. parties of twenty at a time, they were compelled 

^^^J"^*^'' to pafs in pairs, their hands tied behind their 

backs between two franks of their enemies , armed 

.with whips , prongs , and every inftrument of licGn- 

tious and difgraceful torture. The wretches left 

dn prifon were long ignorant of the ignominious 

cruelty inflided on their companions ; but, as foon 

as they learned the abominable fcenes tranfaded 

^without, they refufed to quit their confinement ^ 
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guarded the entrance , and invited , with one con- c H a Pw 
fent, the Athenians to murder them. But the xvi. 
Athenians wanted either humanity or firmnefs to' 
commit this kind cruelty. The Corcyrean popu- 
lace ventured not to force a paffage from defpair,. 
They mounted the prifon walls , uncovered the 
roof, and overwhelmed thofe below; with ftones i 
darts, and arrows. Thefe weapons were deftruc- 
tive to many 9 and furnilhed others with the means 
of deftroying themfelves , or each other. They 
laid down their heads , opened their breads , ex- 
pofed their necks, mutually foliciting, in plaintive 
or frantic accents , the fatal ftroke. The whole 
night ( for the night intervened ) was fpent in thi« 
horrid fcene; and the morning prefented a fpedlacle 
too (hocking for defcription. The obdurate hearts 
of the Corcyreans were incapable of pity or fe- 
morfe ; but their relenting eyes could not bear the 
fight ; and they commanded the bodies of thelt 
fellow -citizens, now breathlefs or expiring, to be 
thrown on carts , and conveyed without the walls. 

Thus ended the fedition of Corcyra ** ; but its The cos., 
confequences were not foon to end. The conta- onhTfT 
gion of that unhappy ifland engendered a political dition pec. 
malady , which fpread its baneful influence over "»*'»«"'• 
Greece. The ariftocratical , and ftill more, the 
popular governments of that country , had ever 
been liable to fadlion , which occafionally blazed 
into feditibn. But this morbid tendence, conge- 
nial to the conftitution of republics, thenceforth 
afTumed a more dangerous appearance, . and 

*• Thucydid. p. 220 — 2es. 
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C H A F. betrayed more alarming fymptoms. In every repubt 
5iVL Uc , and almoft in eveiy city , the intriguing ^n4 
ambitious found the ready protection of Athens^ 
cr of Sparta , according as their fcliifi) and guilty 
defigns were (trceocd under the pretence of maint 
"^ tainiog the prerogatives of the nobles , or affertiog 

the privileges of the people. A virtupgs and mo» 
derate ariftocracy , an equal impartial freedona , 
thefe were the colorings whicb (erved to juftify 
violence and varnift guilt. Sheltered by the 
ipecious coverings of fair names » the prodigal af^ 
C^^n delivered him&If from the importunity' of 

/ ))is creditor. The father , with unnatural cruelty . 

pui|i(hed the licentious extravagance of his fon; 
ijie (on avenged , by parricide , the ftern feverity of 
jiig father. The debates of the ppblic affembly 
were decided by the fword. Not fatisfied with 
victory , m^n thirfted for bjopd. This general 
diforder overwhelmed laws humgn and divine, 
TJie ordinary courfe of events w^s reyerled : fenti,. 
nients loft their natural force , and words their 
p£ual meaning "• Pulnefs and ftupidity triumphed 
over abilities ajod refinement ; for while the crafty 
|ind ingenious were laying fiae-fpun fnares fof 
ibeir enemies , n>ea of blunter minds had imn^ 
diate recoprfe to the fword and poniard. This 
fuccefeful audacity was termed manly enterprifej 
ferocity aflumed the name of courage i faAion and 
ambition paOed for patrigtifm and magnanimity ; 
perfidy was called prudence ; cunning » wifdom > 
pveryyice was clpthcd in the garbof every virtue; 

*» Thucydid. p. aa7» «t feq^. 

Whil^ 
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liile juftice , moderation , and candor , were brand- c h k 
A as wcaknefs, cowardice, meannefs of foul , and xvi 
"•ndiflfcrence to the public inteicft. Such was the 
perverfion of fentiment , and fuch the corruption of 
language, firft ^engendered amidft the turbuknce 
of Grecian fadlions , and too faiihfully imitated, 
as far as the foft effeminacy of modern manners 
•will permit , by the difcontented and feditiou^ of 
later times — Wretched and detrftable d.lufions, 
by which wicked men. deceive and ruin the public 
and themfelves. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 



Vox. n. Dd 
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